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THE YEAR 1907. 


HE beginning of a new year is an appropriate time for taking stock 
of our national position. In the year just closed we have enjoyed 
almost unprecedented prosperity in all branches of production 

and trade. Our farms, forests and mines have all yielded abundantly, 
and our factories have been continuously employed. The prices obtained 
for our products have been almost uniformly good—the highest known 
in many years. The demand upon the railways of the country for the 
transportation of products has been so great that serious difficulty has 
been found to provide sufficient cars to carry the products to market. 
Deposits in all classes of banks are at high-water mark. Despite large 
and exceptional expenditures, the revenues of the Government are such 
as to afford a considerable surplus. 

So far as may now be seen, there is no reason why the prosperity 
we have enjoyed in the past year should not continue throughout 1907. 
It is, of course, very dangerous to one’s reputation as a prophet to en- 
deavor to forecast the financial future where so many uncertain elements 
must of necessity enter into the problem. The one source from which 
danger seems most likely to come is in what is generally called the 
“scarcity of money,” but which, perhaps, more properly might be called 
the “scarcity of loanable funds.” But this menace may soon pass away. 
Enterprise has been proceeding at such a pace for some time that it is 
not unreasonable to expect a halt before long that will permit of a 
replenishing of the depleted money market. 

Where people desire to withdraw their savings from banks and trust 
companies and invest them in real estate, mining or other ventures, the 
bankers can hardly do anything save, perhaps, in some cases to caution 
their depositors regarding the risks incurred in going into these ventures 
while prices are at their present level; but where such speculations can 
be entered into only after loans have been procured from the banks, it 
will be possible for these institutions to prevent further expansion along 
the lines named. The basis upon which our prosperity stands is of a 
most substantial character, and while there is need of conservatism, at 
the present time we see no reason whatever for taking other than a hope- 
ful view of the productive, commercial and banking interests of the 
country for the year 1907. 
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WO incidents have been reported in the newspapers lately which 
indicate that the banking publicity experts are neglecting their 
business. One was the case of a woman at Atlantic City, N. J., 

who is reported to have lost some $6,000 which was stolen from a recep- 
tacle in her skirt that she was using in lieu of a savings bank. This loss 
was not without its pathetic side, inasmuch as the sum lost represented 
money received from a railway company for the death of the woman’s 
husband in a recent accident, and an additional amount derived from 
the sale of property, the total being all the woman had. 

In these days, when there are so many banks where money may be 
safely kept, it is to be regretted that anyone, through ignorance of such 
institutions, should carry money in a place where it is so tempting to 
pickpockets. When even banks that have been for years reputed to be 
entirely sound suddenly fail with great loss to depositors, the fear of 
banks which leads many people to distrust them altogether can not be 
regarded as wholly unreasonable. It is, however, a reproach to any en- 
lightened community that fails to provide at least a system of savings 
banks where people of limited means may have their hard-earned sav- 
ings properly cared for. Of course, we do not mean to imply that the 
state of New Jersey or Atlantic City is at all deficient in this respect. 

The other case referred to does not call for commiseration. It was 
that of an Indiana farmer who had a very beautiful daughter upor 
whom he desired to bestow a liberal dower. The opirion might be 
hazarded that with the attractive qualities which this young woman pos- 
sessed the Hoosier swains would not look for any other enhancement of 
these charms in the shape of material possessions. This opinion, how- 
ever, is perhaps not strictly germane to the point at issue. Evidently 
the farmer himself thought otherwise. Instead of providing for this 
dower by depositing a tidy sum each year in some bank to the credit of 
his daughter, he proceeded to bury his surplus coins in the apple-orchard. 
So thrifty was he that in the course of some twenty-five years he accum- 
ulated about a peck of coins of various denominations, which he now an- 
nounces as being ready for the young man who may win his daughter’s 
hand. While the soil of Indiana is most fertile, it does not appear that 
coin buried therein will yield a satisfactory increase. If the farmer had 
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put his money in any of the many excellent banking institutions of that 
state, by this time he might have had at least a half a bushel of coin 
with which to enrich his daughter’s hand, or he might have devoted the 
equivalent of the original peck of coins to this purpose and still have 
left an equal amount for himself. 


OME ideas that will doubtless be considered more or less old-fash- 
S ioned, in this progressive age, are to be found in an address 

delivered by Hon. Davin J. Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, before the People’s Forum at New Rochelle, N. Y., on December 
16. Justice Brewer commented especially on the disposition of the 
people to ignore everything not of colossal proportions. He pertinently 
pointed out the fact that nations have not occupied a place in history 
strictly in accordance with the size of their territory or other material 
resources. Greece, for example, was a very small country, but its in- 
fluence upon the history of mankind has perhaps been greater than that 
of any nation that has ever existed. 

Justice Brewer also deplored the tendency of the people at the pres- 
ent time to run into debt. He said that when the Civil War closed the 
nation owed about $3,000,000,000, which it set out resolutely to pay. 
Since the Spanish War, however, debt-paying has become almost a for- 
gotten duty, and we now owe, as we did ten years ago, an interest-bearing 
debt of about $1,000.000,000. 

It is indeed a remarkable fact that during an era of unexampled pros- 
perity the nation seems to have forgotten that such periods are most 
favorable to wiping out old obligations. Instead of pursuing this wise 
course, we have postponed the settlement of the national debt for many 
years and have placed it on an interest basis that seems to warrant the 
inference that it is the policy of the Government to perpetuate the debt 
instead of paying it off. 

With nations, as with individuals, it will be found that the policy of 
postponing the payment of debt when abundant means are on hand for 
liquidation, inevitably tends to beget extravagance. We have paid off 
small portions of the debt from time to time in recent years, but our 
actual position in this respect does not improve much; since, instead of 
increasing taxes necessary to make these payments, we have in part 
procured the funds by fresh borrowing. 

The disposition to look with favor on everything of great magnitude 
is one that runs through our national life. We universally applaud the 
man who is always doing great things, and possibly sometimes overlook 
the influences of others whose quiet investigations are of inestimably 
greater benefit to mankind. We brag of the stupendous totals of our 
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products, our exports and imports and our tremendous gain in everything 
that marks the material progress of the people. All these indisputable 
evidences of prosperity are very gratifying. It would be still more grati- 
fying, however, if we could be sure that the fruits of this prosperity will 
be permanently beneficial or otherwise. Certainly no one ought to be dis- 
posed to find fault with the wonderful advancement made by the United 
States in recent years in every department of production and trade, nor 
would we by any means care to make it appear that commercial progress 
is incompatible with the advancement of the people in all the higher 
relations of life. It will be found, we think, that the nations most noted 
for their material prosperity are also those where the people are most 
advanced in education, the arts and sciences, and in everything that con- 
tributes to the well-being of mankind. The growth of wealth, however, 
has been at such a rapid pace in the last quarter of a century that one may 
well question whether the capacity of our people wisely to employ their 
good fortune has correspondingly increased. 


ROM California, which has lately furnished the world with prob- 
F lems of somewhat warlike aspect, comes a plea for the federation 
of the world. Mr. Watter J. BartNett, a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, has published a pamphlet in which 
he strongly urges the settlement of international difficulties by peaceful 
means. He begins with the assertion that a conception of this character 
is so grandiose as probably to seem chimerical to one who has not observed 
the signs of the times. He says, nevertheless, that this idea is slowly 
but surely taking form and substance. 

The statesmen of practically all the great nations of the world are 
agreed upon the proposition that the expenditures for war are becoming 
so enormous that before long it will become necessary to do something to 
bring them within reasonable limits. Despite this consensus, each of 
these nations seems to be increasing its military and naval expenditures 
year by year, and of late there has been a very marked rivalry in naval 
construction especially. We no sooner hear that one of the great powers 
has built a battleship of gigantic proportions, until the announcement 
comes that some other nation has distanced this achievement. If this 
competition goes on at the same rate for a few hundred years, the physi- 
cal difficulties of handling a fleet of these monsters must become so great 
as to make this struggle for supremacy ridiculous. 

Mr. Bartnett states that the expenditures of the nations of Europe 
for naval and military purposes aggregate probably more than $1,500,- 
000,000 per year, and that the armies and navies of those nations now 
contain about 4,000,000. Of these he estimates that some 3,000,000 are 
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in good physical condition and if they were released from military ser- 
vice would be an addition to the productive forces of Europe. He esti- 
mates that the wages of these men would amount to $1,000,000,000 
a year and that there would be a saving of the expenditures now made 
on war of a like amount, thus making $2,000,000,000 to be devoted 
yearly to public improvements and bettering the condition of the people. 
Of course, the writer, as do all serious thinkers on this subject, favors 
the continuation of such military and naval forces as may be necessary 
to do international] police duty; but if the nations could come to any 
agreement of the character indicated, the expenditures on this account 
would be comparatively small. 

It is pointed out that in 1905 England spent on her army and navy 
an amount exceeding $300,000,000, whereas in the same year only $79,- 
000,000 was appropriated to education, science and art. We called at- 
tention some time ago to the fact that the annual expenditures in this 
country for war, navy and pensions exceeded all the other disbursements 
of the Federal Government combined. It must not be concluded from 
this, however, that either England or the United States is blamable for 
applying so much of the public revenues to warlike purposes. So long 
as there remains a tendency on the part of any of the great nations to 
appeal to arms as a means of settling disputes, the nation that fails to 
keep its naval and military equipment up to the highest standard of 
offense and defense is likely to suffer far greater loss than these expendi- 
tures represent. 

On purely economic grounds it would seem that the time is rapidly 
approaching when nations will find it necessary to resort to some tribunal 
for the adjustment of their differences in the same manner as individuals 
now do. 

It requires no great degree of statesmanship to perceive that the pros- 
perity of a nation is no longer dependent on its territorial possessions, 
and that colonies frequently become a source of weakness instead of 
strength. Had Spain devoted its energies assiduously to the development 
of that Peninsula, and had given up the dream of colonial empire, it 
might now be enjoying a prosperity equalling that of the neighboring 
French Republic. Great Britain seems to have been the one nation of all 
others among modern states that has maintained the ability successfully 
to hold sway over widely-separated territories occupied by aH sorts of 
people. Even this country, however, has had some costly experiences. 
and it is at least an open question whether the vast expenditures on ac- 
count of the late South African war might not have been employed to 
better advantage in developing local business enterprises. The United 
States is having an experience with its recent territorial acquisitions that 
is far from reassuring to those who dream of colonial empire. 
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T the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Society in New York on 
A December 12, Honorable Exrrnu Roor, the Secretary of State, 
made an address which has attracted a great deal of attention. 
The general tenor of this address was to the effect that the national 
Government has been compelled gradually to assume many of the func- 
tions which rightfully appertain to the states, but which the latter have 
neglected to exercise in an effective manner. There is no doubt that many 
of the abuses that have developed with regard to corporations might have 
been checked in their incipient stages had the states been vigilant in en- 
forcing existing laws. It is notorious that in some instances there have 
been corporations that have virtually dominated state politics. Whether 
this fact has been responsible for the negligence of the states in enforcing 
the laws against such corporations, or whether this negligence may be 
ascribed to apathy on the part of the officers and the public, we do not 
pretend to know. 

It is indisputable that there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
people to look more and more to the Federal Government to regulate 
matters that were once considered to be of a purely domestic character. 
This tendency may be explained by the great growth of communication 
between the states due to the building of railways, telegraph and tele- 


phone lines. As Mr. Roor pointed out, unless the state governments 
awaken to the exigencies of the situation and vigorously enforce the laws, 
the Federal Government will be compelled to go even much farther than 


it has done. 

This tendency to shift the burden of responsibility for law enforce- 
ment upon the Federal Government is to be deplored. It marks a falling 
off in the spirit of independence in their local affairs that has hitherto 
characterized the American people. The best guarantee for the preser- 
vation of the rights of the public is to be found in an insistence upon 
these rights on the part of every individual, and the state laws and courts 
afford a more convenient means of redressing injuries than can the laws 
or courts of the Federal Government. 

While it is not feasible for the states to exercise the desired supervis- 
ion over railway and other corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
there is no reason why they should relinquish to the Federal Government 
any of the prerogatives they now have respecting purely domestic corpo- 
rations. It has been proposed that trust companies should be granted 
authority to incorporate under Federal law, but it is difficult to see any 
necessity for this. Though the state laws regarding these institutions 
are in some cases defective, they may be improved at any time the people 
of the state concerned so elect. 

In matters affecting all the states, or in our foreign relations, the 
power of the Federal Government should be upheld and strengthened 
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where necessary. But, on the other hand, any tendency of the general 
Government to encroach upon the management of a state’s domestic affairs 
should be vigorously resisted. 


OME of the New York city banks and trust companies have recently 
S been criticized for their alleged endeavor to manipulate the rates 
for call loans. Naturally, the banks deny, with a great deal of 
vehemence, that they have been guilty of any such practices. It is ad- 
mitted, in some cases, that in order to increase their reserves they have 
found it necessary to contract their loans early in the day, and that later 
on, finding the situation materially improved, they have been able to lend 
vut in the afternoon the funds which were withdrawn from the market 
in the morning. ‘The fact that in one instance the funds were loaned 
out to the identical person from whom they had been withdrawn, and at 
a higher rate, gives color to the accusation of manipulation; but the 
banks explain that this is merely a coincidence. 

The extraordinarily high rates for money that have ruled at New 
York on several occasions during the past year are attracting much at- 
tention in banking circles, and the need of applying some corrective 
measure is deeply felt. It has been suggested that the clearing-house 
and the Stock Exchange could agree on a rate to be fixed from time to 
time, and it is expected that the banks and trust companies would feel 
in honor bound to conform to any rate thus established. If the high 
interest rate is evidence of a legitimate demand for money, it will be 
difficult to regulate it by any mere agreement of this sort; but if it is to 
any extent due to manipulation, such an agreement would no doubt be 
effective. 

While it is desirable for many reasons that there should be concerted 
action in this matter, the real difficulty lies much deeper than the state 
of facts referred to seems to indicate. We have so often referred to the 
defective condition of the bank-note currency and the sub-Treasury 
system that it is unnecessary to go over these matters again. 


HE organization of a clearing-house section by the American 
Bankers’ Association promises to be an event of great importance 
to the banking interests of the country. Heretofore there has 

been great diversity in the methods employed in effecting clearings in 
the different cities having clearing-house organizations. It would con- 
tribute greatly to the lucidity of the clearing-house statistics if these 
methods could be brought to something approaching uniformity. These 
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statistics are used by financial writers and others in estimating the busi- 
ness progress of the country, and they are also often employed as a basis 
of comparing the banking transactions of certain cities. Unless the 
varying methods spoken of are kept in mind when making such com- 
parisons, their value is greatly impaired. 

The union of the clearing-houses in an association like that men- 
tioned ought also to afford the opportunity for considering the question 
of collecting country checks on a more scientific basis than has generally 
characterized the discussion of the subject heretofore. The action of a 
number of the clearing-houses of the country in imposing charges on 
these checks seems to be more or less haphazard, and it is certainly de- 
sirable, in a matter of so much importance to the banks and the general 
business interests of the country, that action should be taken which will 
represent the very best judgment of the banking community and will 
have careful regard to all the interests concerned. For the large city 
banks to start with the assumption that the country check is a nuisance 
that should be curtailed or stamped out altogether, is to begin at the 
wrong point. 

The country check, despite the prejudice with which it may be re- 
garded by some metropolitan banks, is one of the principal instruments 
used in carrying on the country’s commerce. Instead, therefore, of cur- 
tailing or prohibiting its use, every effort should be made to extend it. 
In saying this we by no means lose sight of, or wish to minimize, the 
difficulties encountered by the city banks in handling these items. It is 
believed, however, that if the clearing-houses of the country, acting 
through this central organization, will carefully consider the subject in 
all its bearings, a solution may be worked out that will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT recently sent to Secretary Suaw a 
p> letter expressing appreciation of the Secretary’s services. In this 
letter the President stated that people tend to forget year by year 

that the Secretary of the Treasury stands between them and business 
disaster. While under our present sub-Treasury system it is undoubtedly 
true that the Secretary of the Treasury often stands between the people 
and business disaster, it is nevertheless a fact that does not do us much 
credit. The President, of course, states what is well known in com- 
mending the foresight and skill displayed by Mr. Suaw in his administra- 
tion of the public finances. Similar testimony to Mr. Suaw’s ability was. 
given some time ago by Mr. Jacos H. Scuirr in an address before the 


Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago. These expressions must be very 
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gratifying to the Secretary, who has labored most indefatigably to mini- 
mize the disadvantages inhering in our present crude method of handling 
the Government revenues. 

Mr. Suaw, indeed, achieved so much success that it is liable to ob- 
scure in the public mind the faults referred to. With large surplus 
revenues at his command, and granting that the Secretary shall always 
possess as much financial acumen as Mr. Suaw has displayed, it might 
be that these evils could be always mitigated, but it is quite within the 
range of probabilities that some one of less ability than Mr. SHaw may 
become Secretary of the Treasury, and that on the other hand he might 
at some time lack the resources which have been at the command of 
Mr. Suaw. 

Furthermore, it is not very flattering to American pride for us to 
realize that only the Secretary of the Treasury stands between American 
business men and disaster. This is a rather thin line of defense, and 
much too near the citadel for comfort. The only real safety in this direc- 
tion lies in the complete readjustment of the method of handling Govern- 
ment receipts, so that they shall be deposited with the banks in exactly 
the same manner as the funds of business establishments of all kinds are 
now deposited. When this is done the money market will be entirely 
relieved of the artificial influences due to the alternate withdrawal and 
return of large sums of money from the channels of trade and industry 
through the operation of the sub-Treasury system. There is no justifi- 
cation for a policy that, during a dull period of business, keeps idle in 
the Treasury many millions of dollars. If this money is needed in busi- 
ness, it should be left in the banks. If it is not needed, it should be 
retired and cancelled. The idle notes which a Canadian bank holds, for 
instance, are, while in the custody of the bank, only so much printed 
paper, representing no lockup of capital whatever; and until our bank- 
note system approximates this ideal, we shall continue to be vexed with 
the same problems which now confront us at certain seasons of the year. 


HE proposal to have the savings banks of the country undertake 
the business of life insurance opens up an interesting subject for 
discussion. The revelations made some time ago of the conditions 

existing in several of the large insurance companies have led to much 
dissatisfaction regarding the management of those corporations. That 
the expense of administering the funds committed to the charge of these 
companies is much greater than that incurred in the handling of savings 


bank deposits, is indisputable. This greater expense is attributable, to 
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a large extent, to the agents’ premiums which the insurance companies 
pay on new business. Of course, the savings banks do not have to employ 
agents in order to procure their deposits. Many of the savings banks 
even confine their advertising to the publication of the dividend rate as 
declared. Besides, the principal officers of the savings banks serve with- 
out compensation, thus making these institutions semi-philanthropic in 


their character. 

If the business of insurance companies were confined solely to pro- 
viding investments, there is no doubt that the business could be turned 
over to the savings banks with great advantage to the people who now 
contribute funds to the insurance companies. But since a large part of 
the business of the life insurance companies consists of insuring against 
death losses, this would bring to the savings banks a kind of business with 
which they are unfamiliar; and they now lack the equipment necessary 
to its successful prosecution. In time they could, however, build up the 
necessary machinery to take the place of that now in smooth working 
order among the insurance companies. 

Inasmuch as many of the derelictions of the insurance companies have 
been attributed to the magnitude of the funds handled by them, the 
question arises whether, in the course of time, the savings banks would 
not be subjected to the same temptations that are supposed inevitably to 
attach to the control of large masses of wealth centered in a single insti- 
tution. Heretofore the savings banks of the country have entirely escaped 
criticisms such as have been leveled against the insurance companies, and 
it would be most unfortunate if these provident institutions were sub- 
jected to attacks such as would impair the public confidence now reposed 
in them. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the system of life insur- 
ance, particularly that known as industria] insurance, is conducted with 
a great waste of money, and that the wage-earners of the country are 
compelled to make good this frightful waste. If the savings banks would 
conduct the business of life insurance as judiciously and economically as 
they now conduct their present operations, there is no doubt-that indus- 
trial insurance could be transfereed to these institutions with great benefit 
to the persons who now hold policies in the industrial companies. In 
Massachusetts a movement is already on foot looking to the assumption 
of this class of business by the savings institutions of the Commonwealth, 
and it may be expected that the idea will find favor in other states where 
the mutual savings banks system prevails. 

The matter is one of great importance, and before any definite steps 
are taken it ought to be widely discussed by the savings bank officers of 
the country. Tur Bankers’ Macazine will be very glad to receive and 
publish concise expressions of opinion on this subject. 
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HE insurance of bank deposits is proposed in a letter to the Editor, 
T published in another part of this issue of the Magazine. It is 
suggested that an association be formed for this purpose, the 
funds to be derived from contributions by the banks. It may be recalled 
that an attempt to organize an association on a somewhat similar basis 
was made many years ago, but it was decided by the Comptroller of the 
Currency that the national banks could not legally use any of their funds 
for this purpose. 

The insurance of deposits, as suggested some time ago by the Maaa- 
zINE, has been taken up by some of the surety companies, but with what 
degree of success we do not know. Of course, if it is thought desirable 
for the banks to form an association to insure their deposits, Congress 
might be prevailed on to grant the necessary authority, but if it is deemed 
better that the insurance be provided by a small tax on the deposits, a 
plan of this kind could be devised which would no doubt effect the desired 
purpose. 

In an address before the last annual convention of the Indiana Bank: 
ers’ Association, President Cuurcn had the following to say regarding 
insurance of bank deposits: 

“Insurance of deposits is strictly a banking question, and a problem 
which the banker must solve for himself, as when demanded by his de- 
positor, and the opportunity offers, he will be obliged to furnish the in- 
surance, or be content with decreased business. The only desirable and 
available method is the system now applied to fire and life indemnity by 
an independent guarantee company, with large capital, and a rate based 
on losses of preceding years, with sufficient provision for estimated ex- 
penses, losses and a substantial profit to stockholders. This proposition 
would contemplate the company becoming a partner with the bank in- 
sured as far as the bank’s assets are concerned, making it necessary to 
maintain examinafions and supervision along partnership lines to protect 
alike the stockholders and the company’s interests, the depositor having 
a guarantee to the extent of both the bank and the company’s resources. 
With this guarantee and satisfaction of ultimate payment it should relieve 
the depositor of any anxiety or distrust; confidence will be maintained 
and runs and panics practically done away with.” 

The same subject was referred to in the following forcible manner by 
Carson Hitpretn, president of the Franklin (Neb.) State Bank, in an 
address before the late convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association: 

“In passing I cannot forego digressing a moment in which to say that 
while Nebraska bankers have long discussed possible measures to protect 
depositors of defunct banks, it behooves them to follow up this discussion 
with persistent efforts to reach the correct solution of the problem and 
have proper Jaws passed. There are three reasons for this: first, that 
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our banks may draw into their vaults the large increase of deposits which 
will surely come when the people know there is absolute security to them; 
second, to prevent the Government from going into the banking business, 
which may result if we fail or neglect to provide this absolute security 
that the growing public sentiment is going to demand; and, third, to 
justify our claim that bankers themselves are undertaking to secure 
legislation to guard the public interests. 


“There will continue to appear the Hipples and the Stenslands. The 
legitimate banking interests will continue to be curtailed and injured by 
derelicts. Distrust will still be sown. ‘The agitation for safeguards 
will go on. This agitation is wholly justified, when it is possible under 
our present system for 22,000 depositors of one bank in one day, without 
a moment’s notice, to lose their deposits or even a part of their hard- 
earned savings. You and I, if we are sincere, are concerned in these 
people. Bankers all over the land are concerned. The same thing may 
at any time in,a smaller way occur in a Nebraska town or city. We know 
it and the people know it. Wisdom and self-interest dictate that without 
further delay we pause in our busy haste and help to evolve the needed 
safeguard. If we do not do this thing, the people will do it. The senti- 
ment is crystallizing every day. It does not take the prophetic vision of 
Elijah to see the cloud above the horizon already larger than a man’s 
hand. The result of our neglect will be a postal savings bank system.” 


From this it will be seen that although opinion has not crystallized 
around any particular plan, the idea that bank deposits might with 
propriety be guaranteed in some way is still regarded with considerable 
favor. 


N these days, when so much is heard in condemnation of men of 
| wealth, it is gratifying to be able to set down something on the other 
side of the account. Doubtless many men of wealth, as well as some 

who are not so fortunately circumstanced, do not scruple to avoid their 
responsibilities when they can do so without the fear of discovery. The 
recent action of a Montana capitalist in voluntarily assuming a liability 
with which he could not be legally charged, affords a striking example 
of a contrary disposition from that described above. The case to which 
allusion is made was that of Mr. Aveavstus Hernze, who was formerly 
president of a bank at Butte, Mont., that failed not long since. Al- 
though some time before the failure Mr. Hernze had entirely withdrawn 
from the bank, he very generously assumed its liabilities to the extent of 
$100,000, in the belief that many depositors had been induced to place 
their funds with the bank on the strength of his supposed connection 
with the institution. 
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T the annual dinner of the National Civic Federation a short time 
A ago, Mr. Aueust Betmont, the well-known banker, who is presi- 
dent of the Federation, gave the following reasons why, in his 
opinion, no action should be taken that would prevent the accumulation 
of great estates and fortunes: 


“In contemplating the future of -the great and ever-growing needs of 
our institutions of learning and instruction, our charitable and religious 
establishments, into whose life and growth have flown a seemingly endless 
and increasing stream of bequests and donations from great estates and 
fortunes, such as no other country can boast of, one must pause at the 
thought of drying up those springs of life. I ask, Would popular sub- 
scriptions take their place; or, failing that, must a paternal government, 
to provide them, be the alternative? That is one of the phases of the 
problem that cannot escape contemplation.” 


It would be deplorable if the present antagonistic spirit with reference 
to great accumulations of wealth should lead to the enactment of laws 
that would confiscate any of these great fortunes. While the public mind 
has been inflamed by certain disclosures that have been made in the past 
few years, there is no justification for adopting a policy that would tend 
to restrict the legitimate acquisition of wealth. 

Enough sound reasons can be adduced in favor of encouraging the 
concentration of property into the hands of those who show great busi- 
ness capacity without making it appear that these captains of industry 
are, necessarily, the men most endowed with the degree of discrimination 
required to employ money for the public good. It is well known that some 
men who have shown remarkable skill in the accumulation of money have 
not been conspicuously gifted with the ability to employ it wisely for 
public purposes. The late Russert Sace is an example of men of this 
class. As a money-maker Mr. Saag had few, if any, equals; but he ap- 
parently felt himself so little fitted for its wise employment in behalf of 
the public that he made no attempt to distribute his vast accumulations. 
Even Mr. Carneaie’s zeal in establishing libraries has been criticized by 
many, and with so many avenues open to the employment of large sums 
of money for benevolent purposes, it is at least an open question whether 
the building of libraries affords the best means for ameliorating the con- 
dition of those people whom our philanthropists desire most to benefit. 

Is it not rather an assumption of superior wisdom for any man to 
say that he, of all the people in the country, is the one best fitted to so 
use vast sums of money as to confer the greatest benefit upon humanity? 
It would seem that this is an attribute that hardly appertains to even so 
exalted a personage as the average multi-millionaire. It is quite con- 
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benefactions, merely follow his own personal whim, whereas if the best 
results are to be obtained, such distribution ought to be made only after 
the most careful deliberation by men who have made philanthropy a life 
study. 

That the favored few who are the possessors of enormous fortunes 
consider themselves especially fitted to use such accumulations for the 
public good is well expressed by the following quotation from Mr. 
Anprew Carneacir’s “Gospel of Wealth:” 

“There remains, then, only one mode of using great fortunes; but in 
this we have the true antidote for the temporary unequal distribution of 
wealth, the reconciliation of the rich and the poor—a reign of harmony. 

Under its sway we shall have an ideal state, in which the surplus 
wealth of the few will become, in the best sense, the property of the 
many, because administered for the common good, and this wealth, pass- 
ing through the hands of the few, can be made a much more potent force 
for the elevation of our race than if it had been distributed in small sums 
to the people themselves. Even the poorest can be made to see this, and 
to agree that great sums gathered by some of their fellow-citizens and 
spent for public purposes, from which the masses reap the principal 
benefit, are more valuable to them than if scattered among them through 
the course of many years in trifling amounts.” 


The wise benefactions of men like Peasopy, Peter Cooper and Mr. 
CarNEGIE himself, are well known. No one who wishes to see the human 
race elevated would seek to minimize the good that these men and others 
like them have conferred upon mankind. It will probably be found, how- 
ever, that men of great wealth who have made such commendable dis- 
positions of their fortunes are rather in the minority. One does not have 
to seek very far to find an abundance of evidence that many, perhaps 
most, of the possessors of large fortunes use their means in ostentatious 
and vulgar display. A considerable part of the fortunes acquired by 
some of the great American millionaires has been devoted to the acquire- 
ment of European dukes, counts, etc., and the investment does not seem 
to have been satisfactory even to those most intimately concerned. 

It is, of course, only when money is collected into large amounts, 
either by individuals or corporations that it becomes capital to be used in 
furthering business enterprise, and there is no question that such aggrega- 
tions are highly beneficial; nor could it be seriously disputed that only 
a comparatively few men have the ability to so use this aggregated wealth 
as to make it productive. As a corollary of this it follows that humanity 
is benefited by having such aggregations of capital under the direction 
of men possessing the ability of Mr. Rockeretier, Mr. Carnecie and 
others of like capacity. On this ground the aggregation of capital cither 
into the hands of individuals or corporations can be defended; but there 
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COMMENT. 15 


is grave doubt whether when it comes to expenditures for benevolent or 
philanthropic purposes these men make any better use of money than 
would be possible under a system where such expenditures were left 
either to the state or in the hands of a specially-selected committee. 


HE requirement in the Currency Commission’s plan that the new 
T credit notes should have the same reserve against them as is now 
required for deposits, has been criticized on the ground that it 
would make the issue of the notes too costly. This criticism loses sight 
of another fact, namely, that if no reserve were required, inflation would 
almost surely result. This phase of the subject was dealt with by Mr. 
James B. Forean, president of the First National Bank of Chicago. in 
a recent address, as follows: 


“The next plank in the commission’s plan is that the same reserves 
must be carried against credit notes as are now required against deposits. 
The argument that clinched this principle in the minds of the commission, 
causing them to vote for it unanimously, was that when a bank pays a 
check in its own notes—and this is really the only means it has of gett rg 
them into circulation—it only gives out a demand obligation siioilar in 
its nature to the deposit obligation which has been cancelled by the pay- 
ment of the check. 

“An illustration will make this clearer. Suppose a bank in Minneapolis 
has accumulated a balance during the summer months with its correspond- 
ent, in Chicago, or New York, of $1,000,000, or more, and in the fall it 
finds it necessary to call upon that correspondent to send it $500,000 in 
currency, to which the correspondent responds by shipping $500,000 of 
its own credit notes. What has the correspondent done? Simply reduced 
its deposit liability $500,000 and created a demand note liability of the 
same amount. If it is not required to maintain a cash reserve against the 
new liability thus created it has increased the proportion of its legal re- 
serve to its remaining deposits by $125,000, which furnishes it with the 
basis of expanding its loans to the extent of $500,000, which would mean 
inflation pure and simple. 

“Every check paid by a bank in its own credit notes forms a similar 
transaction and results to the amount of it in the same effect on its legal 
reserves.” 

There are other reasons why the fluctuations of a bank-note currency 
should be proportioned to the coin reserve, but even if there were not, 
the desirability of preventing inflation would, of itself, be a sufficient 
consideration. 
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ESTUS J. WADE, president of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
F St. Louis, and member of the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, delivered an address before the Bankers’ 
Club at Detroit, Michigan, on December 7, in which he clearly set forth 
the principles pertaining to a credit currency. Whatever may be the fate 
of the commission’s plan before Congress, such addresses as the one re- 
ferred to will have an excellent effect in educating banking opinion along 
the right lines. 
Regarding the present practice of the sub-Treasury in locking up 
money, Mr. Wane said: 


“It has been clearly shown by the report made to Congress by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, that if the Government had de- 
posited its surplus funds in national banks from January 1, 1879, to June 
30, 1904, and received two per cent. on its daily balances (exclusive of a 
working balance of $50,000,000, and also exclusive of the $150,000,000 
gold reserve against the United States notes), the interest so received 
would have amounted to $50,860,816. 

Suppose the interest on the daily balances be set aside into a special 
fund (it is a new source of revenue and one the country has never had 
a penny from), first, to protect the Government from loss by failure of 
any national bank, and, secondly, invest such fund in gold coin, deposit 
the gold coin against gold certificates, and whenever the sum aggregates 
one million dollars, purchase United States Treasury notes, and thus, 
gradually retire that debt of the Government created by the Civil War. 

It is estimated, if this rule was applied, the present $196,000,000 un- 
covered United States notes would all be retired and gold substituted in 
their place within a period of sixty years.” 


There has lately come into practice something that may, perhaps, 
explain why this obviously sensible reform is delayed. The Treasury 
now accepts state, municipal and railway bonds, as security for public 
deposits. This is a good thing for the railways, since it broadens the 
market for their securities. But it is an unnecessary burden on the banks 
and of no benefit whatever to the people. Actually, as Mr. Wane has so 
well shown, the people are losing a substantial sum every year by the 
refusal of the Government to apply plain common sense principles in 
handling its surplus funds. Besides this direct loss, in the form of 
interest which the Treasury might receive were the surplus funds de- 
posited in the banks in the ordinary course at interest, the industry and 
trade of the country are being deprived of the use of a considerable 
amount of money which is sometimes locked up in the Treasury when 
badly needed for carrying on production and trade. Furthermore, when 
the Government decides to make deposits with the banks, large amounts 
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are deposited within a short time, and this sudden impact of funds on 
the money market has a disturbing influence. This practice of the Treas- 
ury in “coming to the aid of the money market” is demoralizing. It fos- 
ters speculation and undue expansion of banking loans, for it seems to 
be understood that whenever the stringency becomes acute, the Treasury 
will intervene. 

There are two possible objections to the abolition of special security 
for public deposits in the banks: first, the charge of favoritism would 
likely be made if the Secretary of the Treasury should confine the de- 
posits to banks of known strength; second, the chance of loss through the 
failure of depository banks. 

The first of these objections could be obviated to some extent by de- 
positing the funds with clearing-house banks, or with all banks, in pro- 
portion to their capital and surplus. With respect to the second objection, 
the interest which the Government would derive from the banks could be 
used to constitute a safety fund that would many times offset the losses 
due to failures. 


UR apparent enormous trade balances are again attracting atten- 
O tion. No one seems yet to have satisfactorily explained just how 
it is, with so many millions acerving cach year to our credit 
abroad, that we are still compelled to resort to borrowing in the foreign 
markets. . 

The “Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” of this city 
recently published some articles apparently written by one familiar with 
the foreign trade, who advances the idea that our export and import 
statistics are not to be relied on. If this criticism is well founded, a 
Government inquiry, as the writer suggests, ought to be instituted with- 
out delay. 

On the face of the returns we have exported merchandise in the ten 
years from 1896 to 1905 of the net value of $4,755,837,095. In view 
of such a large export balance of merchandise, it would be expected that 
we should have imported a large amount of gold in this period. As a 
matter of fact, however, the net importations of gold were a little short 
of $200,000,000, thus leaving over $4,500,000,000 to be otherwise ac- 
counted for. That there was a considerable return of our securities from 
abroad some years ago is well known, but lately the balances accruing 
to our credit do not seem to have been thus absorbed, nor can it be thought 
that the increased payments on account of interest charges on our for- 
eign-held securities, ocean freights, tourists’ expenditures, etc., explain 
the swallowing up of the apparently large balance due us year by year, 
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LTHOUGH the national bank circulation has greatly increased of 
A late years, its relative importance in the country’s currency supply 
is much less than it was a quarter of a century ago. According 
to the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the proportion of 
national bank circulation to the entire currency of the country was great- 
est in 1873, namely, 43.7 per cent., but with the increase in the coinage 
of gold and silver the ratio steadily declined to 7.3 per cent. jn 1891. 
From this low point there was a very gradual rise, and in June, 1906, 
16.6 per cent. was reached. As is well known, this recent increase has 
been due to the funding of a large part of the public debt at a low rate 
of interest, and to the reduction of the tax on circulation, and also per- 
mitting the banks to issue notes to the full extent of their capital. These 
changes have tended to make the bank circulation more profitable. A 
large part of the increased circulation is, of course, due to the great pros- 
perity of the country and the remarkable gain in the number of national 
banks. ; 

Unless some unforeseen contingency should call for a large issue of 
bonds in the near future, and suppposing that the present regulations 
governing the issue of national bank circulation shall remain unchanged, 
the proportion of bank notes to other forms of money will tend to de- 
crease. The new issue of Panama bonds which will augment the ‘circu- 
lation to some extent, will be partially offset by the maturing and can- 
cellation of other bonds now outstanding. Should, however, any plain 
be adopted permitting the banks to put out circulation without the deposit 
of bond security, then the national bank notes would no doubt in time 
form the chief part of cur circulating medium. 


YX J ITH so many suggestions being made in favor of the operation 
of public utilities by the Government, it is refreshing to find 
some one who has the hardihood to propose that the post office 
business be turned over to a private corporation. The advocates of 
Government ownership are very fond of pointing to the post office as an 
example of the economy and efficiency that might be expected if the rail- 
ways, ctc., were owned and operated by the Government. In their 
enthusiasm for Government ownership, they do not make any mention 
of the deficit which has for several years characterized the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 

W. D. Boyce, a Chicago publisher, who is reported to be a man of 
“big affairs and several times a millionaire,” offers, if the Government 
will turn over to a $50,000,000 corporation under Government regulation, 
to reduce all postal rates by one-half, establish rural postal express, pay 
the Government rental for post office quarters, to eliminate all sinecures, 
politics and the deficit, and besides to pay the Government all profits 
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COMMENT. 19 
above seven per cent. on the capital employed. This is certainly a most 
alluring proposition, and if it were carried out to the letter the people 
would, apparently, be the gainers. But think of the pangs of sorrow that 
would fill the breast of the average Congressman who no longer had any 
post offices to distribute as political favors! 

The post office service as at present conducted is excellent in most 
respects and its advantages are so great as to obscure some very serious 
defects. These latter, however, can perhaps be remedied without resort- 
ing to any such drastic expedient as would be involved in turning the 
department over to a private corporation. 


N an address before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago 
on December 11, Mr. Jacon H. Scurrr, of the well-known bankirng- 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York City, criticized the plan of 

currency reform proposed by the commission appointed by the American 
Bankers’ Association, and also adverted to our sub-Treasury system, 
which he characterized as “almost barbarous.” 

Mr. Scuirr expressed doubts as to the advisability of permitting our 
numerous independent banks to issue currency not specially secured. He 
thought that if at any time there should be lack of promptness in redeem- 
ing the notes, it would discredit the issues in the public mind. To avoid 
this he suggested that the banks should form a central association of 
some kind to insure the safety of the notes of all the issuing banks. 

This idea of some central organization to supervise the emission of a 
credit currency seems to be gaining favor, as it is believed by mxny that 
it will be very difficult to insure the prompt redemption of notcs under 
our system of independent banks. Whether this central association could 
best be formed for this exclusive purpose, or whether it might be feasible 
to utilize the existing clearing-house associations, is a matter about which 
there is some difference of opinion. The growing sentiment in favor of 
some plan for exercising a centralized supervision over the issue cf a 
credit currency must be regarded as an indication of the conservative 
character of the banking institutions of the country. 


R. FOWLER, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, has introduced a bill for the issue and redemption 


’ 


of “national bank guaranteed credit notes.” This bill embraces 
substantially the recommendations recently made by the committee ap- 
pointed by the American Bankers’ Association. The only material differ- 
ence is that instead of making the tax on the first portion of the notes 
issued two and one-half per cent. a year, the rate has been fixed at three 


per cent. 
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If it was desired to limit the issue of these notes to emergencies, the 
tax is too low; on the other hand, it seems so high that it will make it 
unnecessarily expensive for the banks to issue the notes while money 
rates are normal. We have several times expressed the opinion that a 
tax of any kind was both costly and unnecessary; but the timidity of the 
bankers in regard to a credit currency seems hard to overcome, and this 
tax represents a concession to this sentiment. It is to be hoped the bill 
will become a law, although opposition may be expected in the Senate. 
The enactment of this bill will provide the means for affording consider- 
able relief in a time of financial stress, and it is to be regarded as an 
initial step in finally getting rid of the bond-secured currency altogether 
and substituting for it something akin to the Scotch and Canadian bank- 
note system. 


UR system of numerous independent banks, as distinguished from 

O the comparatively small number of banks in other countries, is 

regarded by some people as a source of weakness, and those who 

look with admiration on the banking system of Canada and other coun- 

tries where there are a few great banks with branches, would like to see 
this feature substituted for the system now prevailing in this country. 

While the branch system may afford a somewhat higher degree of 
safety, it is not so clear that it has the same advantages in other respects 
as our present system of numerous independent banks. These latter 
are owned and controlled by local business men, not by non-residents. 
While the branch bank itself may be as desirous of advancing the in- 
terests of the locality where it does business as the independent bank is, 
it does not have the same local board of officers and directors always at 
work in its behalf. 

Notwithstanding that many states of the Union are still sparsely 
populated as compared with older settled countries, the banking facilities 
of the United States will compare most favorably with those of any other 
country. ; 

In a recent communication to “The Commoner,” of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Mr. Henry W. Yares, president of the Nebraska National Bank at 
Omaha, stated that the plan for an asset currency might have behind it a 
scheme to establish a great national bank with branches. While such an 
institution could perhaps more advantageously issue a credit currency 
than the present system of widely scattered banks, it is by no means 
certain that our present banking system cannot be adapted to the issue 
of such a currency. If it cannot be done, however, the asset currency 
scheme should either be dropped, or the regulation of such a currency 
turned over to the clearing-houses. 
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PRIVATE CORPORATION SECURITIES.* 


THEIR FORMS, SIGNIFICANCE AND RELATIVE INVESTMENT STATUS. 
By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 
FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


CORPORATE BOND TYPES (CONTINUED). 


GROUP IV. 
( Hogi IV departs from: the investors’ ground of classification, 


namely, “basis,” and is constructed from the corporation’s stand- 
point, or the idea of purpose of issue. Accordingly, it contains 
types of different degrees of merit and corresponding “basis,” but with- 
out other bond of unity save that of purpose. : 


1.—Joint Bonps.*° 


Joint bonds are issued by two or more companies, usually to acquire 
control or ownership of a property to be held in common. They are 
contracts made and entered into by the different companies as obligors 
who are jointly and severally liable upon and according to the covenants 
therein contained. ; 

Security, etc.: Such bonds are commonly protected by collateral de- 
posited in trust, and therefore resemble other collateral issues in the 
matter of security. They have also the additional “backing” of the joint 
and several liability of the companies concerned, each of which is holden 
for both principal and interest; should either company default in its ob- 
ligation concerning the bonds, the deposited stock which belongs to the 
defaulting company becomes the property of the other, or others, which 
thereafter are liable in severalty upon all covenants contained in the 
bonds. Where, as is usual, the collateral deposited with the trustee is 
capital stock, as in the two leading examples, the issue of bonds is gen- 
erally and should be made under closely guarded restrictions in the trust 
indenture, to provide that the company whose stock is deposited shall not 
execute nor issue any bonds except to refund its existing obligations, or 
for the acquisition of additional properties, or for betterments or im- 
provements, or such purposes as will increase, or at least not lessen, the 


* Continued from December number, page 896. 

50 Great Northern-Northern Pacific, Joint 4’s, 1921; secured by deposit in 
trust of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Stock, commonly known as the 
“C., B. & Q. Joints.” 

Louisville & Nashville-Southern Railway, Joint 4’s, 1952; secured by de- 
posit in trust of Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Stocks, commonly 
known as the ‘Monon Joints.” 

Mobile & Montgomery-Louisville & Nashville Joint Mortgage 41%4’s, 1945. 
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value of shares deposited in trust, which otherwise may be materially 
weakened by the issue of subsequent funded debts. The value of such 
bonds may be likewise depreciated by an increase of capital stock, a lease 
of lines, or a sale of properties of the company whose stock stands as 
collateral; and it is essential that strict provisions should be made in the 
trust indenture to guard against all such inequitable procedure toward 
bondholders. 

Furthermore, provision should be always made that neither of the 
companies party to the joint liability will additionally incumber its own 
existing properties by any new mortgage, save for improvement, exten- 
sion, or refunding purposes, unless such new mortgage provides that any 
deficiency, after application of the security pledged under the joint mort- 
gage to its liquidation, shall be secured under said new indenture. 

While these. are in general a collateral issue, yet because they are a 
joint obligation which in fact enjoys a triple security, puts them in a lit- 
tle higher class than the ordinary “collateral,” and they accordingly sell 
on about a 4.15 to 4.20 per cent. basis. 


2.—CoLLATERAL Trust Bonps anp Notes. 


These have been frequently issued in the last quarter century. They 
are specifically secured by their lien on other bonds or stocks, or by both 
together, of auxiliary corporations or of subsidiary properties of the 
debtor company itself, deposited with a trustee as collateral for the bonds 
issued against it under the trust indenture. 

Security, etc.: The issue purposes of these bonds are varied, but may 
be roughly grouped as (a) to finance new or added construction, (b) to 
secure control of additional property, (c) to fund existing debt, tempo- 
rarily or permanently. In each case, the form and character of the 
pledged collateral will probably somewhat differ. And as these issues 
are a direct lien on the pledged personalty rather than on the real prop- 
erty represented thereby, it is necessary to examine the particular security 
likely to be found on different occasions, to determine the value of a col- 
lateral bond. Furthermore, such obligations are issued by either an op- 
erative or holding company, the status of the bondholder as to security 
being somewhat different in either case. 

As stated in the definition, the pledged security may be of two kinds: 
A.—Bonds only;*' in all such cases the collateral bondholders’ safety 
can only be determined by answer to the questions, (a) what is the nature 
of the bonds themselves? (b) What security underlies the underlying 
bonds? Is it yet other collateral, or is it physical property; and, if so, 
what is its character? These bonds, when security for collateral bonds, 
may be those of the same obligor, but are commonly those of constituent 
companies of the issue corporation itself; especially is this so where the 


51 Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Coll. Tr. 6’s, 1912. 
Louisville & Nashville, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1923. 
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“collaterals” were put out in connection with the acquirement*? or ex- 
tension’*® of additional and subsidiary properties constructed, as they gen- 
erally are in modern corporation finance, by bond avails. The security, 
accordingly, will probably be extension, divisional, or other bonds which 
have a first mortgage on definite physical assets. In this event, and 
should this be the only security pledged, the collateral bondholder would 
be in effect a first mortgage bondholder on some particular section of the 
same system which issued the “collaterals” noted. It may happen, how- 
ever, that bonds of different kinds on different parts of a system are put 
up as security, in which case, as in every other similar instance, the bond- 
holder might come into possession of several separated and therefore less 
valuable properties in the event of foreclosure. In all cases, however, 
including those which follow, plain provision should be made in the 
covenants against the substitution of other collaterals by the obligor com- 
pany, as has sometimes been done, though never to the collateral bond- 
holders’ benefit. 

B.—Stock only: Hypothecated shares form a very large part of col- 
lateral security, and, as a class of collateral may be considered secondary 
in value to the bond group; though, of course, there might be instances 
where the stock of a united and important property is a more valuable 
asset and security than the bond, even first lien, of another company. In 
all cases, however, where stock forms a security, two considerations im- 
portantly affect its worth: (a) value of stock as collateral always depends 
upon the extent of the evisting credit obligations of a company; and (b) 
not less upon the formal provisions and restrictions against the weaken- 
ing in any way of that collateral. 

(1) The stock may be a minority’* either (a) of the issue company 
itself, or (b) of another or other companies. In either case it consti- 
tutes the poorest kind of collateral, without redeeming features. It offers 
no possibility of control, is subject to all obligations and vicissitudes of 
the corporation, and, should it be the stock of several subsidiary com- 
panies or minor or scattered properties, might give the holder, in the 
event of foreclosure, no connected or unified interests of effective value. 

(2) <A majority®® interest in the stock of the same, or of another or 
other companies. In the latter cases the collateral bonds would have 
likely been issued in connection with the acquirement of control of the 
cutside properties. This majority, in turn, may be either actual or nom- 


Illinois Central, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1953. 
Pennsylvania R. R., Coll. Tr. 4%’s, 1913. 
Southern Railway, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1938. 
Missouri Pacific, Coll. Tr. 5’s, 1917. 
Missouri Pacific, 1st Coll. Mortg. 6’s 1920. 
Missouri Pacific, 5% Gold Notes, 1908. 
Atlantic Coast Line, L. & N. Coll., 4’s, 1952. 
Erie, Penn., Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1951. 

Lehigh Valley, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1926. 

New York Central & HMudson River, Coll. Tr. 3%’s, 1998. 
Southern Pacific Co., Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1949. 
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inal—that is, it may be a majority of all outstanding stock, but not of 
the total authorized amount. In either case, however, it is absolutely 
essential that safeguards be provided in the contract under which the 
bonds are issued to preserve their value. Thus, where the stock pledged 
is a majority of the bond issue company’s own outstanding, it should have 
agreed not to issue any more during the life of the collateral bond; or, 
if so, that then all future or further amounts beyond that held shall be 
pledged so soon as issued as additional security for the bond. In this 
way the value of the collateral as the medium through which the corpo- 
ration may be controlled is maintained intact. Since, also, the financial 
interest of shareholders is subordinate to that of creditors, the value of 
share collateral, whatever its proportion, should be further protected by 
formal promise on the part of the obligor company not to thereafter in- 
crease its bonded debt, without proper additional provisions for protec- 
tion of the collateral bondholders in their present status of security. 

Finally, when the pledged shares are a majority of those of another 
company, controlled through such stock ownership, covenants similar to 
the above should be made by the obligor company on behalf of the aux- 
iliary company which it controls. Since, also, the general principle still 
applies that a bond maker is holden for any failure of the security to 
satisfy the obligation, the issue company should additionally covenant 
for itself not to increase its funded debt without due provision that the 
collateral bondholders, in case of any deficiency in their security, will 
share proportionately in the security thereafter pledged by it to its first 
subsequent creditors. 

(3) Mixed*® collateral (bonds and stocks)—may be the security 
where the obligations—which are apt to be notes—were put out to fund 
floating debt. Here, of course, the amount and kind of bonds and stocks 
included must be determined, when the same considerations above noted 
will apply to each. 

“Holding companies”®’ collateral bonds stand on a somewhat differ- 
ent footing than those issued by operating companies. Substantially the 
same considerations apply in each case, but there is an additional point 
to be noticed in connection with the “holding companies’ bonds, namely, 
that they have but one support instead of two; in other words, should the 
income, whatever it may be, from the pledged collateral fall off or be in- 
adequate to meet interest payment on collateral bonds, an operating 
company possesses a productive plant for the creation of earnings with 
which it may meet obligations, permanently or temporarily; while a hold- 
ing company, possessing no productive property of its own,.has no inde- 
pendent earning potentiality of its own, but is wholly dependent for its 
revenue and its consequent ability to meet its obligations on the success 


2957 


St. Louis & San Francisco, 444% Gold Notes, 1908. 
Southern Railway, Coll. Tr. 5% Gold Bonds, 1909. 
Southern Pacific Company, Coll. Tr. 4% Gold Bonds, 1910. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 2002. 
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of an outside enterprise, which, while it may control, it cannot supple- 
ment with productive efforts and profits of its own. 


TMA RES 


SRA RaIO i pei haat atl ahaa aS CALS 


CoLLaTERAL Trust Nores.®§ 


Collateral trust notes, or short-term obligations, form a large part of 
collateral issues, and are put out by strong and weak companies for 
transient needs or when the market is unfavorable for bond flotations, 
with the idea to later fund the debt at a more opportune season into more 
permanent form. Weak companies, however, may be under peculiar 
need to employ such notes, since their collateral may often be inadequate 
for a long-term bond, and yet be considered by the public a sufficient 
surety for a short speculative hold before a considerable time has elapsed 
in which commercial and financial conditions may take a decided change 
“3 for the worse. 

Shares, often of the issue company itself, frequently form a consider- 
able portion of such collateral, while the loan indenture generally pro- 
vides for the immediate defeasance of the security to the creditor on the 
debtor’s default. 

Where the note is one of a strong company, they may sell at a higher 
price (lower basis), even when the co]latera] itself has but a junior lien, 
than the senior obligations of some other companies; thus, Pennsylvania 
R. R. “collateral notes” are on a lower basis than first mortgage bonds 
of some other roads. Such issues will accordingly be ranked in the first 
group of these securities. 


Peer dey ae 


3.—Purcuasep Lines Bonps.*® 


Bonds of this character are issued to acquire properties on which they 
are secured. , 

Security, etc.: A mortgage, usually junior in whole or part, upon va- 
rious minor properties acquired, which are subsidiary to the parent com- 
pany. 

4.—Purcuase Money Bonps.® 


These bonds are equivalent to “purchased lines,” which see. 







5.—REoRGANIZATION Bonps.*! 





Reorganization bonds have been issued in pursuance of a plan of and 
for reorganization purposes. 

Security, etc.: In the illustration, their lien is a junior one; though 
they may theoretically be senior. 











58 Chicago & Alton, Collateral Gold 4% Notes, 1907. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Collateral 444% Gold Notes, 1907. 
Pennsylvania Company, Collateral 4%% Gold Notes, 1907. 

Kansas City, Southern Railway, Collateral 5% Gold Notes, 1912. 

59 Illinois Central, Purchased Lines, 314’s, 1952. 

60 Central of Georgia, Chattanooga Division 4’s, 1951. 

Southern Ry., East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Reorganization 5's, 1938. 
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6.—Funpine Loans.® 


This is an old type of no particular importance at present—the exam- 
ple being the only case of the kind. They may or may not be secured. 


7.—IMPROVEMENT Bonps.** 


These are issued to finance permanent improvements, betterments, or 
enlargements of existing property, purchase of new property, and simi- 
lar uses. 

Security, etc.: In the case of strong roads like the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central, these bonds are unsecured; where, however, the 
obligation possesses a lien it is in the nature of a general incumbrance 
upon the property; accordingly, it will be apt to constitute a junior 
claim on older portions and a first lien on the addition or betterment. 
The plant’s added earning power which results from the improvements 
is assumed to enhance the soundness of this in common with all other 
obligations of the company. 

As a class they rank only as a fair investment and sell on about a 414 
per cent. basis. 


8.—ApsusTMENT Bonps.** 


The example introduced by the Atchison in 1895 is the only present 
case. Bonds of this character are issued in connection with a reorganiza- 
tion to adjust or settle the defaulted obligations held by unsatisfied 
junior lienors. 

Security, etc.: The character of their design and use naturally 
makes them a second-rate class, subordinate to existing “first,” “prior 
lien” and similar senior securities. In the above example the adjust- 
ments are junior to the lien of the “general mortgage 4’s” due in the 
same year, while they partake of the nature of both bonds and stock— 
like bonds, they possess a lien, while on the other hand they have no 
power to bring foreclosure proceedings, except when interest is actually 
earned but wilfully “undeclared” by the directors; again, though entitled 
to a fixed rate of interest, it is declared like dividends only when earned, 
though the interest must be paid if earned; furthermore, bondholders may 
enforce an examination of the company’s accounts by an outside expert 
to determine the fact and extent of earnings. 

Other Features: A further temporary resemblance to stock was the 
non-cumulative feature in force from their issue in 1895 to 1900 (July 
1), after which they were cumulative. A large amount of these bonds 
are outstanding, which accordingly gives them a broad market; their 





62 Northern Pennsylvania, Funding Loan 4’s, 1928. 

3 Boston & Maine, Improvement Bonds, 4's, 1937 and 1942. 
Denver & Rio Grande, Improvement Mortgage 5’s, 1928. 
Kansas City Southern, Improvement Mortgage 414’s, 1926. 
Maine Central, Improvement Bonds, 4%4’s, 1916-1917. 

64 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Adjustment 4’s, 1995. 
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price fluctuates through a somewhat wider range than the average bond, 
their present sales bejng on about a 4.35 basis. 


GROUP ‘V. 


This group varies somewhat from the chosen ground of classification, 
but has a rather higher average “basis,” the immediate element common 
to all types being certain maturity features. The names indicate nothing 
concerning the security of either form, which is therefore entirely varia- 
ble and must be examined in each case for itself. 


1 AND 2.—IJ RREDEEMAELE®”’ AND PERPETUAL®® Bonps. 


These are practically synonymous in meaning with each other and 
with “annuity” bonds; that is, they are without maturity. All alike can 
be retired only by conversion or purchase. 

Security, etc.: For a time their lien may be of any kind; though, if 
permitted to remain, it must eventually become a first claim. Naturally, 
the security will be physical property; though theoretically it might be 
“collateral” rights, when of equal life with the bond, as stock. Concern- 
ing the manner of income computations and the effect on yield of the per- 
petual feature, see “annuity bonds.” 


Extension®’ anp Renewar®® Bonps. 





3 AND 4, 


The nature of these bonds is plain from their titles. They comprise 
obligations whose period of maturity has been extended or renewed. 

Security, etc.: No change is effected in the lien, yield or general 
features of any bond so treated, its status remaining the same. Each 
case must be separately judged on its merits. (See also extension bonds, 


Group A.) 


5.—Ser1AL Bonps.” 


Serial bonds embrace all those obligations certain portions of whose 
total issue mature serially at successive times, uniformly on jnterest dates. 
Security, etc.: This feature may be given to any bond secured in any 
manner, and is uniformly applied to such issues as “equipments,” ete. 





65 Northern Central, 1st Mortgage State of Maryland Loan, 6’s, irred. 

66 Canadian Pacific, Consolidate Perpetual Debenture 4’s. 

67 Baltimore & Ohio, 4’s, 1935. . Extended in 1885. 

Erie, Old New York & Erie, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Mortgages. Extended. 
68 Little Miami, Renewal 5’s, 1912. 
69 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Debenture 4’s, Ser. E.-L., 1907 to 1914. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Coll. Tr. 4’s, Ser. E.-P., 1907 to 1918. 
Pennsylvania R. R., Cons. Mortgage Ser. A., 4%’s, 1940; B. & C., 4%’s, 
1942; D. 4’s, 1945; E., 3%4’s, 1949; F., 4’s, 1953. 

Cleveland & Pittsburg, General Mortgage, Ser. A. & B., 4%’s, 1942; C., 
3%’s, 1948; D., 3%’s, 1950. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Southern Pacific, 1st Mortgage Land Grant S. F., 6’s, Ser. C. & D., 1906; 

Ser. E. & F., 1912. 
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The serial characteristic, however, furnishes an excellent test of general 
investment opinion concerning the two questions of.a “security’s” secu- 
rity, and the issue company’s stability. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that where either of these factors is regarded as uncertain, the 
series of longer life will sell on a higher basis than those of earlier ma- 
turity; while long-term issues of companies of high credit, as the Penn- 
sylvania, sell on a lower basis as investments than the short-term series; 
thus, in the illustrations below, the general mortgage bonds of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburg, due in 1942, sell on about a 3.90 per cent. basis, while 
the basis of those due eight years later, in 1950, is about 3.80 per cent.; 
on the other hand, the Rock Island Collateral Trusts, due in 1907, are on 
a five per cent. basis, and those due in 1918 on a 514 per cent. basis. 
These examples might be multiplied with even more striking cases. 


6.—Optionat RepemptTion.”® 


As a bond characteristic this designation refers to the privilege pos- 
sessed by the issue company to pay off, on or after a stated date before 
the bond’s maturity, the entire obligation so characterized. As distin- 
guished from the “call” type, in which a portion only may be redeemed 
at the company’s option at specified times, or the “serial’’ feature where 
a portion regularly matures, in advance of the final maturity of the 
series, this right of the company pertains to the whole debt only, or to 
none. Furthermore, optional redemption may usually be made on any 
interest date after that set for the exercise of this prerogative, subject 
to sixty days to six months notice. Where no redemption price is stated, 
the bonds are always redeemable at par and accrued interest. 

Security, etc.: The security, of course, varies according to the bond 
concerned. The important bearing of this feature is its effect on basis 
and its influence on the method by which it is calculated. Safe policy 
demands that such issue be valued in the most conservative manner; ac- 
cordingly, whenever the “and jnterest” price is quoted below par, the 
term of the bond is estimated to its longest maturity; while the shortest 
maturity, that is, the time of optional redemption, is taken when the “and 
interest” price is above par. Should the price at which the bonds may 
be redeemed be above par—as is occasionally the case—the computation 
is made on the optional figure rather than the par value. 

It should be remembered, however, that though bonds may be callable 
or redeemable at a premium by a company itself under normal condi- 
tions, they are never settled at more than par in cases of failure and re- 
organization. , 





70 Chicago & Alton, Coll. Notes, 4’s, 1907. Optional after 1904. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Div. 3%4’s, 1949. Op. after 1929. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Ref. & Imp. 4’s, 1955. Optional any time. 
Imperial Japanese Government, Ist 4%4’s, 1925. Optional after 1915. 
Louisville & Nashville, Trust 4’s (5-20 years), 1923. Op. after 1908. 
Rio Grande Western, Coll. Tr. 4’s, 1949. Optional at any time. 
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GROUP VI. 


Group VI holds a few bonds with still more incidential features, 
which chiefly relate to the medium of payment. As in the previous 
group, little can be said of their “basis,” since either feature may apply 
to any bond. Under this head come: 


1.—CurrENcy Bonps.”! 


Such bonds are payable in the “legal tender” at the time of their ma- 
turity. The feature is now of no practical importance to the investor; 
though its incentive on the part of the corporation was evidently to avoid 
the necessity for the payment of any premium which might exist on gold 
at the time the bond should be paid off. 


2.—Gotp Bonps.”” 


By this term it is indicated that principal and interest of the bond 
are payable at the holder’s option in “gold of the present standard weight 
and fineness; practically, in an undepreciated currency. 

Security, etc.: This feature was intended to give increased credit and 
value to the security at a time when the character of the future medium 
of exchange in the United States was doubtful. Since the adoption of a 
“sound money” standard and the passage of the law of March 14, 1900, 
the increased security from addition of the term “gold” to a bond title 
is more apparent than real. The safety of a “gold bond” rests on the 
same basis as that of any other; but the name commonly continues to be 
employed. 

8.—Sreriine Nores.** 


These are payable in pounds sterling and are issued primarily for a 
foreign market. They also belong to this group. (See this title in un- 
secured group.) 

GROUP VII. 

Embraced in this group are the usual unsecured issues, which, while 
theoretically low in the list of securities, are yet often issued by strong 
companies and sell on a low basis. 


All unsecured issues are in effect but the promissory notes of the in- 
debted company issued in the form of bonds either registered or with 





71 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chic. & St. Louis Div., lst Mortgage cur. 
6’s, 1915. 

Atlanta & Charlotte, 1st cur. 7’s, 1907. 

Boston & Albany, cur. 3%’s, 1951. 

Boston Terminal Company, cur. 3%’s, 1947. 

New York Central & Hudson River, Gold 3%’s, 1997. 

Bangor & Aroostook, ist Mortgage Gold 5’s, 1943. 

Central of New Jersey, General Mortgage Gold 5’s, 1987. 

Chicago & Northwestern, General Gold 31%4’s, 1987. 

Chicago & Great Western, Sterling Five Year Notes, 5’s, 1908. 

Illinois Central, Trust Bonds Sterling 3%’s, 1950. 
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attached coupons, or interest notes payable to bearer. Accordingly, in a 
sense, their principal is contingent and must depend upon and vary as to 
safety with the strength and good fortune of a corporation. On the 
other hand, in distinction from the contingent income group, these secu- 
rities bear a fixed rate of return. It is therefore apparent that such is- 
sues, more especially the bond types, can ordinarily be floated success- 
fully by only the companies of stronger credit. The different members 
of this group are naturally divided into three separate classes: 


1.—NorTeEs. 


These are put out under various qualified titles such as “gold notes,”’** 


“sterling notes,”’® etc., which refer to rather superficial features, as the 
character of the medium in which they are to be paid. Such obligations 
are for short terms, and commonly issued by strong roads for immediate 
needs, or at times when the general market js unpropitious to bond flota- 
tions, and with the intention to later fund the debt at a more favorable 
season into more permanent form. As the notes find their investors 
chiefly among commercial] banks and trust companies, they are often is- 
sued in large denominations of $5,000 or its multiples. 

As to return, though issued by reliable companies, they uniformly 
bear a good rate, as five per cent., since, like commercial paper, they rep- 
resent a present demand for money and are of short duration; for which 
reason, also, their market price remains close to par with an actual and 
nominal return nearly the same. 


2.—Bonps. 


‘Unsecured bonds are issued under the various titles of ‘bonds,’’”® 
“plain bonds,’*’ ete., and are characteristic of the New England sys- 
tems, some of which, though they carry certain underlying obligations of 
acquired companies, have never themselves put out other than their sim- 
ple promises to pay. These stand in excellent credit, run for the long 
term usual to bonds, and uniformly sell on a basis which yields an aver- 
age of about four per cent. 


3.—DEBENTURE Bonps.*® 


These are a more common form of unsecured obligation employed 
during the last score or more vears since practically introduced by the 


Central Vermont, Gold Notes, 5’s, 1911. 

Chicago Great Western, Gold Notes, 5’s, 1909. 

Chicago Great Western, Sterling Notes, 5’s, 1908. 

76 Boston & Albany, Bonds (not mortgage), 4’s, 1913. 
Boston & Lowell, Bonds (not mortgage), 4’s, 1932. 
Boston & Maine, Bonds (not mortgage), 4%’s, 1944. 
3oston & Providence, Bonds (not m rtgage), 4's, 1918. 

77 Fitchburg, Plain Bonds, 4’s, 1925. 

Vermont & Massachusetts, Plain Bonds, 3% 

78 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Debenture 4’ 

Chicago & Northwestern, Debenture 5’s, 1909. 

Lakeshore & Michigan Southern, Debenture 4’s, 1928. 

New York Central & Hudson River, Debenture 4's, 1934. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 4's, 1956. 
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New York Central to retire floating debt or for similar uses for which 
they provided a security of more palatable name than the growingly un- 
popular “Income’ 
issued by companies in any section and with different credit. Compared 
with the many types of secured bonds, however, they are relatively few 
in number. Generally and necessarily they are floated by stronger com- 
panies, as the Lake Shore, though occasionally by weaker ones like 
the Wabash. Being without a lien on any of the rights or property of 
the debtor company, these bonds are sometimes granted compensation 
in the form of voting power, and their position guarded by provision 
that a labor mortgage on the debtor’s property shall not be issued save 
as each and all of these bonds are given ratable lien along with that of 
the later issue upon the pledged property. Their safety and status varies, 
of course, with the respective credit of the corporations, while their 
actual return also ranges from about four per cent. to 614 per cent. in 
the examples. 

Variations from the normal type are found occasionally; thus, in the 
illustration, the security is termed a certificate’® and is subject to optional 
redemption rather than with a fixed maturity; in the New Haven case. 
the debentures are convertible®® into stock under certain conditions; while 
the acme of unguarded “security” is found in the citation, with its unse- 
cured promise to pay contingent upon income*' and without cumulative 
feature.*? 


Group VIII contains those securities which rank lowest in the list of 
investments and have a large element of contingency and risk. 


Bonds of this class are contingent in respect to their interest return, 
which may be either cumulative or non-cumulative, and are dependent 
upon the existence of surplus net earnings above all fixed charges, on 
which earnings they have a claim preferred to dividends. Their issue 
is confined chiefly to Southern and Western corporations of poorer 
credit, already loaded with debt and practically unable to float their 
stock, notes, debentures or other debt evidences, of less nominal, though 
not less actual security. 
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bond which they somewhat superceded, and are 




















GROUP VIII. 
























1.—Income Bonps.*® 


Atlanta & West Point Debenture Certificates, 6’s, optional. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Convertible Debenture 4’s, 1911. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, Convertible Debenture 3's, 1954. 

Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction, Debenture Income, 5's, 
1940, Series, B. & C. 

Wabash, Debenture Income, non-cum. 6’s, 1939, Series A. & B. 

Chic. & Northwestern, Mil. Lake Shore & W., Income 6's, 1911, non-cum. 

Elmira & Williamsport, Income 5’s, 2862. 

New Orleans & Northeastern, Income 414’s, 1952, non-cum. 

Oregon Short Lien, Income 5’s, 1946, non-cum. 


Texas & Pacific, Second (Consolidated) Income 5’s, 2000, non-cum. 
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Security, etc.: Contrasted with debentures which are unsecured, but 
with an unqualified interest obligation, income bonds are generally 
secured on physical property; (see also income debentures). Their 
lien, however, which is in the nature of a blanket mortgage, is junior to 
all others at the time of issue. Customarily, provisions are made in the 
accompanying indentures that the “incomes” shall be adequately provid- 
ed for in case other mortgages are subsequently given. 

A resemblance to stock, in the matter of income, is further emphasized 
by different priorities of right to satisfaction, the cause of such further 
specialized types as first, second or third “Preferred Income” bonds, as 
in the example,** which have a general junior claim on all “leaseholds, 
securities and equities” besides physical property of the company. 

When non-cumulative, income bonds are very liable to be slighted, 
since there is nothing to prevent the management’s use of surplus revenue 
for the improvement of the property to any extent as occurred in the 
Philadelphia & Reading in the early ’90’s. It is difficult, however, to 
protect the rights of these securities and compel payment of interest 
when earned. As a foreclosure suit cannot in general be brought be- 
fore maturity, the only action would be an equitable one, in effect to 
compel an accounting and the payment of interest if earned. Accord- 
ingly, such bonds cannot be considered conservative investments, but 
adapted only to speculative purchase at low prices by those who have 
reason to believe in and can wait for their possible “future.” 


2.—CerrTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS.*” 


This is a broad term which may include practically any form of 
corporate financial obligation with a variety of features. Generally 
they have been issued in connection with various purchases to avoid the 
burden of inflexible interest charges for a considerable period. The chief 
present examples are those of the Atlantic Coast Line, which possesses 
the following typical features common in both stocks and bonds: like 
the former, they are issued in the customary denominations of $100.00 
each, are generally without maturity, and their income is contingent, 
similar to dividends, or the interest on “income” bonds; like the latter, 
their principal is secured by definite assets, they are registered in form, 
provision is made for their optional redemption, and they take prece- 
dence over all stock as to income. 

Security, etc.: The pledged security, if any, is uniformly collateral, 
to be judged on its merits; while it is stipulated that no mortgage can be 
subsequently given on the company’s property without the consent of the 
certificate holders, and unless provision is made for their proper pro- 
tection and security. Bondholders possess a further feature of self-pro- 
tection in the voting power which attaches to these certificates. 


84 Central of Georgia, 1st, 2d, 3d Pref’d Income 5’s, 1945, non-cum. 
85 Atlantic Coast Line, Certificates of Indebtedness, 4’s & 5’s. 
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TeRMs OF THE “STREET.” 


There are certain names applied in a generic sense by security deal- 
ers to broad and inclusive types of bonds, which should be understood 
and distinguished in part from the more technical and accurate use of 
the terms: 

“Blanket Mortgage” Bond is an elastic phrase used to indicate 
any mortgage obligation which covers all of a property, at least at the 
time of its issue. More specifically, it is commonly applied to any of 
the second group of bonds here treated, but especially to the general 
mortgage bond with which it is often used synonymously. 

“Divisional” Bond in its popular application is the converse of 
“blanket,” and is used of any obligation which constitutes a lien on but 
a part or section only of an entire property. 

“Prior Lien” Bond in “Street” usage, refers to any first or under- 
lying lien obligation, whatever its name, and is thus more inclusive than 
in its technical use. 

“Closed End” and “Open End” Mortgage Bonds—embrace all issues 
on physical property, since each must be either limited or unlimited as 
to amount. Any provision in the mortgage indenture which limits the 
total amount of bonds which can be put out under that authorization— 
such as specific limit of the total, limit of the amount per mile and the 
restriction of the number of miles which may, be built—makes such 
mortgage and the bond issue thereon a “closed end” one; any provisions 
whose effect is to limit the amount of bonded debt per mile is a desirable 
feature for the investor, in that the security is fixed and may not be 
weakened by subsequent additional issues. 

Stipulations, on the other hand, which leave indefinite or unlimited 
the amount of bonds of a given issue which may be put out—as a 
specification of the amount per mile without restriction of the number 
of miles—leaves the obligation “open end.” This in itself is not a bad 
feature, since the important question is the amount of obligation per 
mile; this may or may not be answered in the case of either an “open” 
or “closed end” mortgage which latter is by far the most common. 





The next number of Tue Bankers’ MaGazine will contain a similar 
treatment by the same writer of corporate stock shares, their types and 
security. 





INCORPORATIONS IN _ 1906. 


HE total authorized capitalization of million-dollar corporations 
By chartered in the Eastern states in 1906, according to the Journal 
of Commerce, aggregated $2,307,970,000 the largest since 1902. 
Companies incorporated in the other states swell the total to over 
$3,000,000,000. 
3 
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SECURITY AND SECURITIES (CONTINUED). 


Security By AN Owner’s WarenHousE Receipt—Baitee Recreirts— 
Bitts or Lapinc—Security oN Reat Property. 


N the last chapter was considered the security afforded for advances 
| on goods by means of a formal document acknowledging receipt 
of them and undertaking to deliver them when called for, on sur- 
render of the document. The legislation respecting these documents, 
and the title they conveyed, was also adverted to. In all these two 
persons were concerned—the person who deposited the goods and the 
person who undertook to take care of them, the latter being a warehouse- 
keeper, or wharfinger, by occupation. But in process of time, and what 
may be called the evolution of business, it came about that another class 
of receipts or certificates were proposed as security. The borrower, in 
small towns especially, often having a store, warehouse or yard of his 
own, the question was asked, why should he not be the warehouseman of 
his own goods, and give his own certificate of possession, borrowing 
upon that? These receipts were warehouse receipts undoubtedly, and 
the fraudulent issuing of them, or making away with the goods, would 
be equally an offence against the law. It thus came about that bankers 
in places where no professional warehouse-keepers were to be found 
became willing to advance money on this kind of document. 
The law for some time, however, did not recognize them as convey- 
ing title in the same manner as the former documents did. But in time 


especial clauses were added to the Banking Act legalizing this class of 
receipts, but defining very strictly the kind of goods for which such 3 
certificates could be given. Strict provision was also made that the * 
document should be handed to the banker at the time an advance was 3 


made, or that the banker should hold a written engagement from his 
customer to lodge such a document with him. In every other respect the 
provisions relating to the older classes of receipts were made applicable i 
to these receipts. + 

It is evident, that these restrictions have in view the prevention of : 
what might prove to be a great abuse, viz., that a dealer in imported or 


* Continued from December number, page 928. 
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manufactured goods—-such as dry goods, groceries, etc., should have it 
in his power, while such goods are still unpaid for, and without remov- 
ing them from his shelves, to pledge them for advances, thus making it 
easy to deceive or defraud his creditors. These creditors, under such 
circumstances, would find that the stock in trade on which they relied 
for payment had been so pledged as to give a bank a title to it, thus creat- 
ing a preference of a very inequitable kind. The Act therefore, very 
properly limited the class of goods that could be pledged by the owner’s 
simple certificate to such articles of merchandise as are invariably 
bought for cash, viz., all kinds of agricultural and natural productions. 
There could then be no conflict of claim between one class of creditors 
and another. 

These documents being thus legalized, gradually came to have, in 
the minds of inexperienced bankers, the same weight and consideration 
that attached to the certificates of a professional warehouseman. And 
in the consideration of the various classes of loans and discounts in 
their books they would describe these as “secured” and place them in 
the same category as advances secured by goods stored in a public ware- 
house or wharf. 

But little consideration is required to show that there is a fundamental 
difference between them. The warehouse receipt, or dock warrant, 
properly so called, is the receipt of a person who has no interest in the 
goods except to take care of them, and deliver them in good order when 
called upon. This is his business. For this service he receives due re- 
muneration, and his whole reputation and standing are involved: in per- 
forming the duty well. He is practically, so far as the banker is con- 
cerned, in the position of a guarantor holding specific goods with which 
to meet his obligation. There is no inducement to him to give a certifi- 
cate unless he has the goods; and every possible inducement to refuse 
to give them up except to the banker who holds his pledge. 

These safeguards, however, are wholly wanting when a man bor- 
rows money on his own pledge. There is nothing, except a borrower’s 
honor, to prevent his writing out a certificate before he has the goods 
in possession, or for a larger quantity than he actually has in store, or 
for goods of a higher brand than he has in stock. Even if a banker 
takes the precaution to have the goods examined, it is next to impossible 
for him to arrive at an accurate statement, either as to quantity or 
value. Then, as to the other point of safe custody and delivery, it is 
impossible to prevent the owner, when in possession, from taking the 
goods into the stock which is being manufactured, and selling and de- 
livering the goods produced. Nay, it is not uncommon for a banker to 
give his consent to this, either in general terms or specifically, either 
verbally or in writing, so that an understanding is established, or sup- 
posed by the borrower to be established, such as can be pleaded in 
court against a charge of wrong-doing. From all which it is evident 
that the pledges of the owner of goods are not to be looked on in the 
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light of an actual security. It does not make secure in the manner 
that intervention of a third party does. It amounts, in reality, only to 
an additional promise on the borrower’s part. Having already written 
a promise to repay a certain sum of money on a certain day, he adds 
to it a promise to deliver certain goods on a certain day. It is only a 
promise added to a promise, both by the same person, and not an en- 
gagement by another person. 

There is, however, this to be said, that while the pledge of a prom- 
isor is weak in not making sure that the goods pledged are actually 
where they are represented to be, it is a strong security when the goods 
are actually there, and the borrower becomes unable to pay his debts. 
They cannot be seized in judgment; and they do not pass to an assignee 
in case of insolvency. The law holds them strictly for the banker, until 
the debt secured by them is paid. But he must be able to prove, in case 
of dispute, that the debt attaches specifically to those goods. Neither 
@ proper warehouse receipt nor a borrower’s own pledge can attach 
generally to a debt due to a banker. A specific sum of money that can 
be so identified must be lent on certain specific goods that can be identi- 
fied; otherwise the security will not hold. 

There is, however, this safeguard; that a pledge of this character, 
if not bona fide, is subject to the same criminal, penalties that attach to 
a document issued by a third party. If a man gives a banker a pledge 
on goods that do not exist, or are not what he represents them to be, 
he exposes himself to a criminal prosecution. And if, after giving a 
pledge on goods that actually exist, he removes the goods without the 
banker’s consent or without accounting for them, he is equally guilty. 
Such is the law; and, to a certain extent, it is efficacious. But when a 
trader in exportable goods becomes pressed, as he sometimes may be 
unknown to his banker, the temptation is very great to raise money by 
the easy process of writing out a pledge. And a man, without any in- 
tention of ultimately defrauding, will avail himself of this relief, trust- 
ing that he may be able to redeem the pledge in course of business. 
Experience, moreover, has proved that is not easy to obtain conviction 
when prosecution is resorted to. Juries are unwilling to convict when a 
plea is entered that there was an understanding (that dangerous word) 
with the banker that goods might be removed in case they were needed 
for the borrower’s business—as in the case of a miller who has pledged 
wheat in his own store and needs it to fill an order for flour. 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that individual pledges have a 
real value with men of probity and honor, and also, that with men 
whose sense of honor is not high, the fear of punishment will ordinarily 
restrain them from issuing false pledges, or removing goods; but that 
this fear is not sufficient to restrain such men when heavily pressed for 
money. Further, that in either case, if the goods actually exist, and the 
security has been properly taken, the pledge will hold the goods for 
the banker in case of judgment or insolvency. 
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But no banker of experience will consider a debt absolutely secured 
by reason of his holding the borrower’s pledge. 


Baivee REceEIpPTs. 


In the case of all goods and merchandise pledged to a banker, the 
time comes when they must be removed; and, in modern business, the 
removal will be either to a ship or to a railroad. Now, during the 
process of removal it i simpossible that the security before mentioned 
will hold the goods. They must be released from the warehouseman’s 
custody, and until they are loaded on board ship or placed in custody 
of a railway company, a hiatus necessarily arises in which there is no 
security to the banker at all, except what is generally known as a 
“bailee receipt.” This is a document somewhat similar to the pledge 
which has been discussed, and is given by the owner of the goods during 
the time they are in transit. In this document the owner acknowledges 
to have received certain specified goods for shipment by rail or steamer, 
as may be; constituting himself a bailee for the same, and engaging to 
deliver them as directed. A breach of this engagement is a criminal 
offence. Upon the lodgment of such a bailment with the banker, the 
custom is to surrender the warehouse receipt, to be exchanged, after rea- 
sonable delay, for a steamship bill of lading—or a railway receipt. 
When a banker gets either of these, his anxiety is generally at an end, 
always supposing that the goods are worth what he has advanced and 
that the document is genuine. 


Bitts oF Lapine aNp Raritway REcEIPtTs. 


When the process previously described has issued in the shipment 
of goods by steamer, the captain or agent signs that important docu- 
ment called a Bill of Lading, making the ship and its owners respon- 
sible for safe carriage, and delivery of the goods. This document 
insures that the goods are on their way to a definite destination. The 


+A common mistake with regard to the security of these documents has 
arisen when they have been taken from manufacturers, whose stock of raw ma- 
terials is constantly being converted into manufactured goods. The raw mate- 
rial in the yard or warehouse today, is found next week in the factory, being 
replaced by other raw material of the same description, but not that upon which 
the money was lent. 

It is sometimes supposed that a personal pledge can be given for a general 
stock, let us say, of iron in the yard, or wool in the warehouse, such as may 
be, at any time, found there. But this kind of pledge will not stand the test 
of a lawsuit or an assignment, unless it can be shown that the stock has not 
been changed since the pledge was given. The law does, however, provide that 
when wheat is changed into flour, logs into lumber, hides into leather, or dressed 
hogs into pork, the pledge shall attach to the manufactured article, if the same 
can be identified, which is sometimes a difficult business. But bankers have 
learned to take care, in lending money upon pledges of this kind, that the ‘bor- 
rower shall have no other creditors. There is, too, a method of lending upon 
raw material, which is prevalent in the lumber trade, namely, that the logs 
are branded with a certain mark, by which they are identified as the goods that 
have been advanced upon. 
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owner of the goods, who has had them in his own charge, for a time, 
now draws upon a purchaser or consignee and attaches the bill of lading 
to the draft together with a document of insurance; the law giving the 
banker the same position now with regard to the goods that he pre- 
viously had as the holder of a warehouse receipt. The goods on that 
ship are his, until the draft is paid, and the security to the banker on 
the transaction is as complete as a mortgage on real estate is to a 
money-lender. The one point a banker now has to think about is 
whether the goods are worth the amount drawn against them. This 
consideration, however, is dealt with in the chapter on trade bills, or 
bills drawn in sterling money. 

Having thus considered the various points arising out of security 
by endorsement or guarantee, and also by security of goods, either in 
situ or transitu, it is in order to consider other forms of security met 
with in banking. 

Of these some are met with in the active prosecution of business, 
while some come to a banker when additional security is demanded. The 
last will be treated of first. 

In ordinary loans the customer offers security at the inception. In 
real estate it is the banker that demands it. 


Securities Restinc oN Rea Estate. 


The banking law of Canada differs from that of Great Britain, in 
that it prohibits loans on real estate security. A banking transaction 
cannot be initiated by a mortgage on real property. Former disastrous 
experience led to this prohibition, and more recent experiences in Aus- 
tralia, of a much more distressing character, have shown the wisdom 
of adhering to it. One, at least, of the greater banks of Canada, after 
a long career of usefulness to the infant community, was finally forced 
to succumb owing to the fact of its resources having been engulfed, so to 
speak, by real estate transactions. In the days when this bank was 
doing its most active business, the loan and mortgage companies, now 
so common, were almost unknown. Only one company, an English 
one—“The Trust and Ioan Company of Canada”—existed. It was im- 
possible, however, for this one company to meet the needs of the vast 
stretch of country—then known as Upper Canada—and now called 
Ontario. It came naturally about, therefore, that as loans were re- 
quired for clearing land, improving property, and building stores, mills 
and factories, recourse was had to the banks of the time; and to this 
one bank in particular. The true principles of sound banking were 
little understood in these early days. If a man was possessed of a 
piece of land, large or small, encumbered or unencumbered, he was con- 
sidered to be an eligible customer. Many of the loans made were paid 
off in the course of events, but large numbers were not, and remained 
on the bank’s books year after year. It thus came about that the mass 
of undigested and indigestible securities in the shape of promissory 
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notes of real estate owners, many of whom were domiciled in tLe back 
woods of those days, went on constantly jncreasing, until the bank 
could carry them no longer, and fell buried, so to speak, under ‘their 
ruins. { 

Yet, securities on real estate have their use to a banker whv knows 
how to use them, and have saved many an account from degenerating 
into a bad debt. For although real property is a bad foundation for a 
banking loan, when it is the only foundation, it is a strong support to 
a mercantile account whose main security is of a commercial character. 
It enables a banker to nurse a customer through bad times with con- 
fidence when otherwise he would be obliged to allow him to succumb. 
This is so well understood in England that a lien upon a customer’s 
property is considered one of a banker’s strongest safeguards, and as 
the law allows a lien to be created by the simple deposit of title deeds 
with a memorandum describing the purpose, such a hold upon a custom- 
er’s real property is very common. In Canada, however, no such custom 
exists. A banker’s lien cannot be established without a regular mort- 
gage, duly registered, and this must be after the inception of a loan, 
not at the time. 

The term Real Estate, though definite enough in law, is so indefinite 
in fact that some bankers have almost prohibited the use of it in corre- 
spondence with their branches. When the manager of a country branch, 
for example, writing of a somewhat doubtful account, informs the board 
that it is secured by “real estate,’ he will certainly be asked for more 
definite information; and very properly, for real estate is of so varied 
a character that unless specific information is given, the word conveys 
no practical meaning, so far as actual security is concerned. 

It is desirable then to consider real estate from a banking point of 
view, and to point out what property is desirable and valuable in that 
connection, and what is undesirable or worthless. 

Real property in Canada may be classed under the following heads: 

(1) Farms. 

(2) Land capable of being made into farms. 

(3) Stores or dwellings in towns, cities or villages. 

(4) Vacant lots in towns, cities or villages. 

(5) Factories, saw mills, tanneries, etc. 

(6) Timbered lands, when owned as a freehold and used for lum- 
bering. 

(7) Mines. 


tIt seems hard to realize, and might be deemed incredible to one not famil- 
iar with the early history of the country, that the author was well acquainted 
with a resident of Toronto who remembered the time when the whole stretch 
of country between that city and Lake Huron was almost unbroken forest. Only 
three settlers had penetrated into its vast solitudes, fighting their way through 
bush and swamp and slowly making clearings, in a region entirely destitute of 
roads, bridges or dwellings;—then given up to bears, wolves, and Indians, but 
now full of prosperous towns and cities. 

It was some time after this that the Bank of Upper Canada was established; 
but its early days were passed when forests covered most of Ontario and the 
towns and cities of the present day were mere hamlets. 
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Any one or more of these descriptions of real property may be 
offered to a banker as security for an existing debt, and it is certainly 
the business of a well-informed banker to make himself sufficiently ac- 
quainted with them all to be able to judge what value to attach to the 
security or if it has any practical value, present or prospective. An 
intelligent manager of a branch will certainly make himself acquainted 
with the conditions and value of farm and town property, in his dis- 
trict. And a general manager or president, will always be adding to 
his stock of information with regard to property in those parts of the 
country where the business of the bank is carried on. 

When a banker is offered security on real property the first point to 
consider is what will be expected of him if he concludes to take it. In 
some cases a debt may be in such a doubtful position that a banker 
would take any security he could get (any security being better than 
none) not scrutinizing it very carefully except to obtain assurance that 
the taking of it involves no responsibility. But real estate is sometimes 
offered by a debtor who is in a comparatively good position, it being 
perfectly understood, though it is not formally expressed, that the 
banker in consideration of the security will be less exacting and more 
indulgent in his treatment of the account. And this he may be in various 
ways. 

When security is taken under these circumstances, a banker will 
naturally, to begin with, arrive at an understanding of what value the 
property is as security; where situated, of what character, whether the 
debtor has a clear title to it, and whether it is clear of encumbrance. 
These last are both legal points, and upon them both only the bank’s 
solicitor can give accurate information. 

If the title is clouded, a banker will do wisely to refrain from taking 
security unti] it is cleared; otherwise, he may find himself made a party 
to a troublesome lawsuit. But if the property is desirable in itself, he 
will do well to insist on steps being taken to have the title cleared. This 
preliminary being arranged, the banker will next have to consider the 
question of encumbrance. If there is no encumbrance at all, the case 
will be simple. Whatever value there is in the property will accrue to 
the banker’s benefit. But if there is an encumbrance, a banker’s judg- 
ment and experience require to be called into play in dealing with it. 

No sane man would ever lend money, as a matter of business, on en- 
cumbered property; or, at any rate, if he thought well to lend at all, he 
would lend enough to pay off the first mortgage. But it may be well 
worth a banker’s while to get security for an existing debt on an en- 
cumbered property. Everything depends on the amount of the encum- 
brance. If that amount is not more than one-quarter the assumed, or 
assessed value of the property, the probability is that a second mortgage 
would yield him something. But if the encumbrance amounts to half 
the value of the property, the securitp of a second mortgage is problem- 
atical. The valuation may be too high; it generally is; or the interest 
of the first mortgage may have accumulated and rank as an addition 
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to it. It has happened, in a banker’s experience, that the unpaid interest 
has swallowed up all reversionary interest in a valuable property, mak- 
ing the second mortgage worth nothing. 

There are other considerations also. Before anything can be re- 
covered from a second mortgage a banker will find it necessary to pay 
off the first. He thus adds more to an alreadp existing debt. Yet, when 
property comes to be sold, the fact that a bank holds it has a depreciat- 
ing tendency, as all experience proves. A banker, therefore, may have 
the mortification of finding that a property, when he has the whole 
benefit of it, will not yield him as much as he paid for the first mort- 
gage; making it apparent that he would have been in a better position 
if he had never taken a second security at all. A banker, too, has to 
consider also that while he must disburse cash in paying off a first mort- 
gage, it is almost an impossiblity to sell without accepting a mortgage 
for a large part of the purchase money. He thus finds that to the 
origina] debt, which was more or less of a lock-up, he has added another, 
which being in the shape of a mortgage, is practically, a lock-up also. 

The question of encumbrances deserves especial care when the prop- 
erty is connected with a manufacturing business. If the business is un- 
successful, the property will depreciate by an amount that would seem 
incredible to any but one who has had experience. 

It has sometimes happened to a banker to have the mortification of 
finding that, when he has paid off an encumbrance of only one-quarter 
of the estimated value of manufacturing property, the sale has not 
realized even half of this paltry sum. 

~ The best form of real estate security, generally speaking, is that on 
shops and offices in one of the main streets of a commercial city. The 
very worst, as a rule, is a mill, a factory, or a tannery. A banker will 
find it prudent, as a rule, though he may take such a security, never so 
to rely upon it as to be more indulgent either as to time, rate, or amount 
than he would be had he no such security at all. And this more par- 
ticularly if the property is encumbered, no matter how small the en- 
cumbrance may seem. 

The securities that bankers may take jn the active prosecution of 
their business are so fully opened up in the chapters on Loans that it 
is needless to refer to them again. The only additional remark needed 
is to state that a merchant, sometimes, instead of discounting a certain 
amount of trade bills will obtain an advance, pledging the bills as secur- 
ity. This may he a more economical process in case he only requires the 
loan for a shorter time than the bills, on an average, have to run. 

G. &., 
Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


RUST companies are often called upon to issue certificates of de- 
T posit, which in certain cases are more convenient for the custom- 
er or the company, or both, than either a savings or a checking 
account. These certificates usually draw interest, and are not subject 
to check. A common form is shown in Figure 216. Interest ceases at 
maturity, and if the owner of the certificate does not wish the money 
and wishes interest to continue, he must get a new certificate. Some 
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FIG. 216. — CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


companies issue special certificates of deposit which bear interest under 
certain conditions until paid, much like a savings account. Certificates 
are sometimes issued which do not draw interest; and some certificates 
are payable on demand, while others are payable on or after a certain 
date. 

If the number of certificates issued is small, the record of their 
issue is often kept only on the certificate stubs and in the general ledger. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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It is more common, however, to use a certificate of deposit register. A 
number of forms of this record are in use, varying in the amount of 
detail given. The simplest form contains columns for the number of 
the certificate, date of issue, payee, amount and date of payment. 
Figure 217 shows a longer form in common use. Figure 218 shows a 
form of register designed to keep the detail of the account so that the 
general ledger account need show only the total debits and credits for 
each day. Whatever form of register be used, the date of payment of 
each certificate should be promptly entered in the register. 

Companies which are partial to the card form of records use cards 
for the registering of certificates of deposit and show in the general 


CERTIFICATE OF Deposit REGISTER. 
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FIG. 217. —CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT REGISTER. 
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FIG. 218.—CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT REGISTER. 


journal or the general ledger, or both, the names and numbers of certifi- 
cates issued and of certificates paid. Figure 219 shows such a card 
record. The interest record is kept on the back of the card, the headings 
-of the columns being Number, Date, Amount and To, the latter heading 
referring to the date to which interest is paid. The cards are filed 
alphabetically according to the names of the payees. 


CERTIFIED CHECKS. 


Like banks, trust companies are often called upon to certify the 
‘checks of depositors, the amount of this work varying with the customs 
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FIG. 219.—CARD RECORD OF CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


of different communities, and being greater in the large cities. The 
certification is usually done by the paying teller, but is often delegated 
to others. In some companies it is done only by an official, and in some 
cases this duty is performed by the bookkeeper in whose ledger is car- 
ried the account whose check is certified. A rubber stamp is generally 
used for certifying checks, although it is sufficient to write across the 
face of the check the word “certified,” followed by the date and the 
signature of the person who certifies. Figure 220 shows a check cer- 
tified by the use of a common form of rubber stamp. Other forms used 
are “Good when properly endorsed” and, “Accepted; payable through 


clearing-house ;” the latter form recognizing the fact that the certifica- 


tion of the check is equivalent to the acceptance of a draft drawn upon 


the bank by its customer. 
There are two general methods in vogue for keeping account of 


certified checks. One is by the use of a certified check register, a form 
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FIG. 220.—CERTIFIED CHECK. 
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of which is shown in Figure 221. The checks are entered on this reg- 
ister as they are certified, and at the close of the day the bookkeeper 
credits the certified check account with the total amount of checks certi- 
fied during the day, each separate check being charged on the individual 
books against the account on which it is drawn. As his authority for 
such charges to the accounts, the individual bookkeeper receives from 
the teller who certifies a special debit slip such as is shown in Figure 
222. When the checks come in for payment, they are charged on the 
certified check account, and the date of payment is entered in the last 
column of the register. 
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FIG. 222.— DEBIT SLIP FOR CHECK CERTIFIED. 


The other method is to dispense with the use of the register, and to 
keep the detail of checks certified in a special ledger account, such as 
that shown in Figure 228, or that in Figure 224. In the account shown 
in Figure 223, both credits and debits are entered in chronological order 
as received by the bookkeeper, and a check mark is made before 
each credit item as its corresponding debit is entered, so that the un- 
checked credits show what certified checks are outstanding at any time. 
In the account shown in Figure 224, the credits are entered in chrono- 
logical order, but the debits are entered opposite the original credit of 
each item, so that the outstanding checks are found by noting what 
credits have no debit entries opposite them. 
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Recorp or ExpENsEs. 


It is important that the expenses of a trust company be not only 
recorded as to the total, which is shown by the general ledger account, 
but that the distribution of the account for different kinds of expense 
be shown. For this purpose an expense voucher record, such as that 
shown in Figure 225, is useful. The left side of the record shows the 
detail of each voucher, while the remaining part shows the distribution: 
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FIG. 223.— CERTIFIED CHECKS LEDGER ACCOUNT. 


according to different kinds of expense. In a large company having sev- 
eral departments, the distribution by departments is also shown. It is 
also useful to provide for credits to expense account, which may occur 
through errors, rebates, etc. Figure 226 shows the right page of a form 


used by a large company for these two purposes, Figure 225 being the 
left page of the same form. This record is of course based on the as- 
sumption that the voucher system for expense items is used, this practice 
being a growing one among the best companies. 
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FIG. 224.—CERTIFIED CHECKS LEDGER ACCOUNT. 


Various methods of handling the company’s payroll are in use. 
Some companies pay salaries by checks, the endorsements of which pro- 
vide receipts from all employees. This method is open to the objection 
that the salary received by each employee becomes a matter of common 
knowledge, which is often undesirable. The method of paying in cash, 
and taking receipts on a pay-roll book in which the names of employees 
are written in alphabetical order for each pay-roll, is open to the same 
objection, though used by some companies. There are companies which 
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FIG. 226.— ADDITIONAL RECORD FOR EXPENSE VOUCHERS. 
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do not consider it necessary to take receipts for salaries. The most sat- 
isfactory method seems to be to pay in cash, and take receipts in an 
ordinary journal-ruled book, in which a separate page is devoted to 
each employee. The book should have an index—preferably a marginal 
index. At the top of each page are written or printed some such words 
as these:—“Received from The Blank Trust Company the amounts set 
opposite my several signatures below, in full payment of my salary to - 
the dates shown.” On each line is written the date of the pay-day, 
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FIG. 227.—PAYROLL SLIP. 


and the amount due the employee to such date. It is a convenience to 
have the pages numbered, and in getting the pay-roll ready for the 
paying teller, the disbursing officer writes on pay-roll envelopes the 
page number and the amount due. After the teller has placed in each 
envelope the amount of cash called for on its face, the disbursing officer 
may, if he chooses, turn to the pages indicated and write on each en- 
velope the name of the person who is to receive it. This method saves 
the trouble of preparing for the teller a list of the amounts of each 
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denomination of currency or coin needed for the pay-roll. The dis- 
bursing officer simply hands to the paying teller a voucher for the total 
amount of cash needed, with the envelopes showing the separate 
amounts. 

For customers who wish cash prepared for their pay-rolls, a pay-roll 
slip like that shown in Figure 227 is provided, on which is shown the 
amount of each denomination wanted. 


Recorps oF THE SupPLY DEPARTMENT. 


An important part of the work of a trust company is that of looking 
after the supplies of various kinds—records, forms, pens, ink, etc. In 
the large companies a good many thousands of dollars are expended for 
such things each year, and a regular department is organized to care 
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FIG. 228.—RECORD OF SUPPLIES. 


for the work. It is necessary to have a sufficient supply of each article 
always on hand, to buy in quantities that will insure good rates; and 
yet to avoid loading the expense account for any one year with the cost 
of supplies for several years ahead. In a small company the problem 
is comparatively simple, and occasional inventories under the direction 
of a watchful official are all that is needed. Large companies with 
several departments require a careful system. The buying is generally 
done by one of the junior officers, who has charge of the department. 
Each new form as ordered is given a form number, by which it is there- 
after known. When supplies are received from the printer by the sup- 
ply clerk, he makes a record of same on the left side of the card form 
shown in Figure 228. The date of receipt, the party from whom pur- 
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FIG. 229.—CARD FOR ADVERTISING LIST. 


chased, the quantity and the price are shown. These cards are filed in 
a case, in which sections are set off by index cards for forms of each 
department and for general forms; and the cards are arranged alpha- 
betically in each section. Supplies are delivered to the various workers 
only on written requisitions; and from these requisitions record of the 
withdrawal of supplies is made on the record card, Figure 228, on the 
right side under the heading “From stock.” The amount of the supply 
remaining is shown in the “On hand” column. The records thus show 
at all times the amount on hand of any given article. They also furnish 
a basis for estimating the necessary size of orders for the next year. 
Scrap-books are kept in which are pasted two copies of each new form 
as issued. The number 97 after the word “sample” at the top of 
Figure 228 refers to the page in the scrap-book on which samples of 
the form are pasted. 


Recorps oF THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


The advertising department keeps scrap-books in which are preserved 
copies of all newspaper or magazine advertisements used, and either 
scrap-books or files for the keeping of samples of statements, booklets. 
circular or form letters, etc. Names for the advertising lists are most 
conveniently kept on cards, which are filed in cases. The cards may be 
all arranged alphabetically, or may be separated into groups and be 
arranged alphabetically under each group. Figure 229 shows a card 
record designed to permit the filing of all the cards alphabetically and 
at the same time preserve the grouping of the names into different 
classes. The groups are designated by the tabs at the top of the card, 
all of these tabs being cut off except the ones wanted for each card. It 
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is then easy by glancing at the tabs to pick out from the card list any 
particular group of names that may be wanted for the advertising mat- 
ter that is to be mailed. The consecutive numbers at the bottom of the 
card refer to the advertising matter sent to the person named on the 
card, the scrap-books or diaries showing what was included, for instance. 
in advertising matter No. 5. When the matter is mailed, either a check 
mark or the date is inserted in the little square which shows the cor- 
responding number. The provision for 94 numbers on the card does not 
mean that so many advertisements are apt to be sent to each “prospect ;” 
but a given one may receive Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7, 26, ete. Provision is made 
at the right of the card for a record of letters sent to or received from 
the “prospect,” and other memoranda may be made on the back of the 
card. In addition to the general advertising list special lists are often 
kept, as circumstances may dictate. A diary should be kept to record 
the advertising matter sent out. From time to time statistics are com- 
piled to show what, results can be traced to particular kinds of adver- 
tising. These statistics can be only approximate, but nevertheless serve 
a useful purpose. To prepare for such statistics, it is necessary for 
the banking, savings and other departments to keep a record, so far as 
possible, of the sources of new accounts. 

- (To be continued.) 


NEW YORK CITY TRUST CO.’'S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING. 


T the recent annual meeting of the Trust Companies’ Association 
A in New York City, the following officers were chosen: 

President, John E. Borne, president Colonial Trust Company, 
New York; Vice-Presidents, Otto T. Bannard, president N. Y. Trust 
Company, New York; Julian D. Fairchild, president Kings County 
Trust Company, Brooklyn; Seymour Van Santvoord, president Security 
Trust Company, Troy: Executive Committee (to fill vacancies), Oak- 
leigh Thorne, president Trust Company of America, New York; Grange 
Sard, president Union Trust Company, Albany; E. O. MeNair, presi- 
dent Commonwealth Trust Company, Buffalo; Charles J. Knapp, presi- 
dent Binghamton Trust Company, Binghamton; Lewis P. Ross, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company, Rochester. The other members of the 
executive committee are: Oscar L. Gubelman, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Theodore F.. Miller, president Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Brooklyn; George H. Southard, president Franklin 
Trust Company, Brooklyn; George W. Young, chairman Board of Di- 
rectors U. S. Mortgage and Trust Company. 

Edward Johnson, president People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn, was 
re-elected treasurer, and Philip S. Babcock, vice-president Colonial Trust 
Company, was re-elected secretary. 

After the adjournment of the meeting the members present were 
entertained at luncheon as the guests of Mr. Borne, president of the 
association. 





































IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAaGAZINE's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


BANKS AND BANKING—TRUST COMPANIES—POWER TO 
PURCHASE OWN STOCK—LIMITATIONS—GUARANTY 
—NATIONAL BANKS—VIOLATION OF STATUTES— 
CONTRACTS — ILLEGALITY — PARTIES IN P4dARI 
DELICTO. 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY VS. NATIONAL MECHANICS’ BANK. 


Court of Appeals of Maryland, January 11, 1906. 


In a highly important decision, involving a large amount of money, 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland in the case of Maryland Trust Com- 
pany vs. National Mechanics’ Bank and Solter et al. vs. same, held that 
where a bank, at the instance of a trust company, bought shares of the 
latter’s stock without debiting the company on the bank books, taking for 
the amounts expended the notes of employees of the company guaran- 
teed by the latter, it was not liable primarily for the money used in the 
purchase of the stock, but was liable only as a guarantor. It further 
held that the Government alone could take advantage of a violation of 
Revised Statutes, U. S., section 5200, U. S. Comp. Statutes, 1901, 
p- 3494, prohibiting a national bank from loaning more than ten per 
cent. of its capital stock to any one person or corporation. 

The circumstances were these: Though it had no right to purchase its 
own shares, the trust company arranged with the bank to furnish money 
for the purchase of a large amount of stock by brokers for the benefit of 
the company, and in order to deceive the public as to the value and de- 
sirability of the stock. The bank paid out $285,763.48 for 1,311 sharcs. 
The company was solvent at the time. Subsequently it went into the — 
hands of a recciver. The bank sought to have the amount repaid out of 
the assets of the trust company in the hands of the receiver. Circuit 
Court No. 2, of Baltimore City, directed the receiver to satisfy the claim 
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of the bank. Objection to the allowance of the claim was made by the 
company and certain stockholders. Both appealed. The appellate court 
reversed the order, holding that the arrangement between the bank and 
the company was illegal and contrary to public policy, and that the bank, 
having knowledge of the illegal purpose, was not entitled to recover the 
money. 

McSuerry, C. J.: By an act of the General Assembly of Maryland 
approved on March 29, 1894, being chapter 164, p. 215, of the Acts of 
the January Session of that year, the Maryland Trust Company was in- 
corporated. H was duly organized and began business under and pur- 
suant to its charter. In March, 1901, a merger of the Guardian Trust 
Company in the Maryland Trust Company was proposed, and its accom- 
plishment was undertaken by Mr. John B. Ramsay, for a consideration 
of $100,000 to be paid to him by the Maryland Trust Company. The 
basis upon which the merger was to be effected was the exchange of two 
shares of Guardian Trust Company stock for one share of Maryland 
Trust Company stock; that ratio being adopted because it was considered 
that one share of the last-named company’s stock was worth as much as 
two shares of the Guardian Trust Company’s stock. In a short while 
Mr. Ramsay secured at least sixty per cent. of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany’s shares for exchange under the merger agreement and was paid 
his stipulated fee of $100,000. There were, however, left outstanding 
quite a number, approximately 4,000, of Guardian Trust shares, the own- 
ers whereof seemed indisposed to go into the merger scheme because they 
believed the value of the Maryland Trust Company shares was not 
equal to double the value of the Guardian shares; and this belief had its 
origin in the fact that the market values of the respective shares did not 
show a ratio of two to one. 

A further disturbing element made its appearance on March 23 in the 
shape of an offer by Hambleton & Co., published in the Sun of that day 
to pay $110 a share for the Guardian Trust stock, provided a majority 
of the stock of that company was deposited with them by the Ist of 
April, 1901. On March 23, Maryland Trust Company stock was selling 
at $205 a share, though three days before it brought $214 per share, 
The officers of the Maryland Trust Company were anxious to get in all 
the shares of the Guardian Trust Company, and when the “obstacle” and 
“hitch in the deal,” occasioned by the want of parity in the market value 
of the two stocks and the depression in the Maryland shares confronted 
them, they applied to Mr. Ramsay (whose contract to secure a majority 
of the Guardian Trust Company’s stock had then been executed and 
completed) with a view of procuring aid to buy and carry the amount of 
Maryland Trust stock necessary to overcome the raid being made by 
Hambleton & Co. ‘We approached Mr. Ramsay on the matter,” so Mr. 
Scott testified, “and he was perfectly willing to do as we suggested, 
and, in fact, thought it a very wise proceeding, but said that he could not 
lend the Maryland Trust Company enough money to buy the stock and 
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the obligations would have to be given in somebody else’s name, with the 
Maryland Trust Company as guarantor.” At that time Mr. Ramsay 
was, and still is, the president of the National Mechanics’ Bank, and 
when the application was made to him to buy and carry the Maryland 
Trust Company’s stock, so as, by that means, to raise and maintain the 
apparent market price thereof in order thereby to influence the outstand- 
ing holders of the Guardian Trust Company’s stock to part with their 
shares on the basis fixed in the merger agreement, he was approached, 
not individually, but as the representative of the bank, and the transac- 
tions which immediately ensued brought the Mechanics’ National Bank 
into the negotiations for the first time. 

As soon as the proposal to go upon the stock market and buy shares 
of the Maryland Trust Company for the Maryland Trust Company for 
the purpose indicated was suggested to and approved of by Mr. Ramsay, 
he proceeded to carry out the plan through a broker with whom he had 
been formerly associated as partner and also through other firms of 
brokers. As the stock of the Maryland Trust Company was bought, the 
bills in most instances were made out in the name of the Mechanics’ Bank 
as purchaser, and upon presentation of the bills to the bank, accompanied 
by the shares, transferred in blank, they were paid generally, if not in- 
variably, by checks of the bank’s cashier. The shares were treated as 
cash items until a considerable amount expended in their purchase had 
accumulated, and then a receipt, to escape the payment of the revenue 
tax, subsequently changed to a note of, and signed by, some employe of 
the Maryland Trust Company, was given to the bank for that amount, 
and was guaranteed by the Maryland Trust Company, and the shares of 
stock so purchased were pledged, at the market value paid for them, as 
collateral security. This process was repeated and carried on until the 
bank had paid out for 1,311 shares of the Maryland Trust Company’s 
stock sums which, with interest added, now aggregated $285,763.48. 
This is the claim which the bank now seeks to have repaid out of the 
assets of the Maryland Trust Company in the hands of its receiver. 
There is no doubt that the trust company was entirely solvent when 
these transactions took place; but, from other causes, it was placed in the 
hands of a receiver in October, 1903. The company itself and its stock- 
holders resist the payment of this claim upon several grounds, the more 
important whereof are the only ones we need consider or determine. 

The form in which the transactions with the bank were couched ex- 
cluded on its face the theory that the trust company was primarily liable 
to repay the bank the sums advanced by the latter for the purchase in 
the open market of the stock of the former, because the receipts, later on 
replaced by the notes, given to the bank for the amounts so advanced, 
were the promissory notes, not of the trust company, but of three em- 
ployees of the trust company, and the liability of that company on those 
notes was the liability of a guarantor, and therefore purely a secondary 
obligation. The books of the bank do not show an entry of any kind 
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indicating that the trust company was an original debtor to the bank on 
account of these advances. The form in which these dealings were thus 
put was adopted with the distinct and avowed view of avoiding an open 
and apparent infraction of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3494], which prohibits a na- 
tional bank from lending to any person, company, corporation or firm 
more than 10 per cent. of the bank’s capital. 

But, waiving these preliminary objections and treating the trust com- 
pany as the primary debtor to the bank, it is settled by repeated decisions 
of the Supreme Court that no one except the Government itself can take 
advantage of a violation of section 5200 (Union Mining Co. vs. Rocky 
Mt. Bk., 96 U. S. 640, 24 L. Ed. 648), and we are then brought to a 
consideration of the more serious and substantial difficulties which con- 
front the bank in its efforts to get reimbursement for these advances from 
the assets of the trust company. 

The trust company and its stockholders resist the demand of the bank 
on the ground that the contract entered into between Mr. Ramsay, in 
behalf of the bank, and the officers of the trust company, in behalf of 
that institution, is both illegal and ultra vires; and it is insisted that the 
contract is illegal and ultra vires, first, because it contemplated and pro- 
vided for a “rigging” of the stock market; secondly, because the pur- 
chase for the trust company of the shares bought pursuant to the terms 
of the contract withdrew from its creditors and depositors and the re- 
maining shareholders the protection afforded by the double liability im- 
posed upon the owners of its stock by the express provisions of its char- 
ter, and illegally reduced the amount of the caiptal stock; thirdly, be- 
cause the executive committee, if it even did direct the officers of the trust 
company to enter into the contract—which is denied—had no power or 
authority to give such direction; fourthly, because, treating the advances 
as direct loans by the bank to the trust company, the lender made it a 
part of the contract of lending and borrowing, that the money so lent 
should be used for the illegal purpose of a purchase by the trust com- 
pany of its own capital stock, and therefore the bank participated in the 
illegal design and its execution, and actually itself applied the money 
towards the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Ultra vires and illegality represent totally different ideas. Ultra 
vires contracts are, strictly speaking, only those which are defective 
solely because they are beyond the power of the corporation, when they 
involve some adventure or undertaking not within the scope of the char- 
ter, which is the rule of its corporate action. If the contract is illegal, 
as in violation of established principles of public policy, it cannot, of 
course, be enforced; and the like result will follow if the contract is re- 
pugnant to the Code. 

We have had occasion, quite recently, in the case of Western Mary- 
land Railroad Company vs. Blue Ridge Hotel Company (decided in De- 
cember, 1905), 62 Atl. 351, to go into a consideration of the doctrine of 
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. ultra vires, and to point out, in an elaborate and carefully prepared judg- 
ment delivered by Judge Pearce, the limitations upon the qualifications 
of that doctrine as affected by the circumstance that a contract is execu- 
tory, and not an executed one, and we need not now repeat what was 
there so well and lucidly stated. 

If the contract we are dealing with in this case is open to the objec- 
tion of being both ultra vires and illegal, the discussion will be greatly 
abbreviated by omitting all reference to the ultra vires feature as a dis- 
inct ground of invalidity, and by confining ourselves to a consideration 
of the alleged illegality. The discussion will be shortened by putting 
aside the mere ultra vires character of the contract, because a contract 
simply ultra vires is not necessarily unenforceable. It may be enforced 
under certain conditions; and hence, before it can be stricken down on 
that ground alone, all the conditions under which it may be upheld must 
be eliminated, and to exclude them all would involve a prolonged exam- 


ination and analysis of numerous facts and a minute application of many 


legal principles, none of which need be alluded to at all, if the contract 
is void by reason of its illegality. In the view we take of the case we 
will not be required to consider separately the first four grounds men- 
tioned above, because, if the contract upon which the bank relies to sup- 
port its claim is illegal for or on account of any of the other reasons 
assigned, it cannot be enforced, and there will be no occasion to discuss 
the feature concerning “rigging the market.” The second and fourth 
grounds, being closely akin and to some extent interwoven with each 
other, will be treated together. The contract, though heretofore out- 
lined, must now be somewhat more particularly stated, so that the rele- 
vancy of the comments which will be made upon it may be apparent. Put 
in the simplest and plainest form, the contract provided that the bank 
was to furnish the money necessary to enable the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany to have its own stock purchased on the stock exchange through 
agents who would not disclose the fact that they were buying for the 
trust company, in order to create the impression upon the public, and 
particularly in the minds of the holders of the minority of the Guardian 
stock, who had indicated an unwillingness to exchange their shares for 
Maryland Trust stock, that there was a demand for the Maryland Trust 
stock in excess of what the real demand was, and thereby to bring the 
Guardian stockholders in, and to hold the market against the anticipated 
Hambleton raid. The further effect of the contract was to reduce, by 
the number of shares purchased under it, the capital stock of the Mary- 
land Trust Company, and to withdraw from its creditors and depositors 
and the remaining shareholders the protection of the double liability 
clause of the statute, to the extent of over $260,000. Can such a con- 
tract be enforced? Assuming, now, that the Maryland Trust Company 
authorized that contract to be entered into, is it a legal contract? 
Obviously it was, as to part of its subject-matter, a contract to do 
something which was calculated to mislead the public, and especially to 
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induce the minority shareholders of the Guardian Trust Company (who 
had not gone into the merger because of the inequality in the market 
value of the shares of the two companies, at the ratio of the proposed 
exchange) to believe that there was a demand for the Maryland Trust 
stock at a price nearly equal to twice the value of the Guardian stock, 
whereby those minority shareholders would be influenced, and undoubt- 
edly were prevailed on, to surrender their shares in exchange for Mary- 
land Trust shares, which have now turned out to be much less valuable. 
As to the rest of its subject-matter, it was a contract which in its per- 
formance caused a reduction of the capital stock of the Maryland Trust 
Company in an illegal way, and destroyed pro tanto the double liability 
imposed upon the company’s shareholders by the law of the company’s 
being. In these latter particulars the contract was an illegal one. Whilst 
the gentlemen who were concerned in this transaction never dreamed for 
a moment that they were engaged in an undertaking which was unlaw- 
ful, because in the teeth of a general statute and plainly subversive of 
a sound and virile public policy as herein later on pointed out, and 
whilst a purpose to do wrong was never in the most remote way con- 
templated by any of them, still men are held by the law generally to 
have intended the natural, and always to have intended the necessary, 
immediate, and inevitable, consequences of their voluntary acts, and 
however innocent their motives may have been, they must be treated, 
when their conduct and contracts are being dealt with in such proceed- 
ings as the one before us, precisely as though they designed to 
accomplish the results which necessarily, immediately, and inevitably 
flowed from what they deliberately did, pursuant to a contract to do 
the thing so done. A corrupt intent is not necessary. It is com- 
mon knowledge that fictitious values are given to investment securi- 
ties by the method resorted to in this instance, but the prevalence 
of the method does not sanction its employment, nor alter its impropriety, 
though perhaps it may account for the adoption of such an expedient by 
persons who would, but for its general use, be the least apt to have re- 
course to it. 

The discussion which we now approach involves the following in- 
quiries: Was the reduction of the Maryland Trust Company’s capital 
stock by the purchase for it of its own shares, under the contract alluded 
to, lawful? And was the extinguishment by that method of the stock- 
holders’ liability, to the extent of the responsibility represented by the 
purchased shares, consonant with a sound, healthy public policy? The 
code of Public General Laws in article 23, §§ 82-87, both inclusive, 
makes distinct and minute provisions relative to the method to be fol- 
lowed when the amount of the capital stock of a corporation is to be 
diminished. The fact that the Legislature has prescribed a particular 
mode to be pursued for the accomplishment of such a result necessarily 
excludes the right to resort to any other or different method. Those sec- 
tions enact that public notice, published for at least four successive weeks, 
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rust be given that a meeting of the shareholders will be held to deter- 
mine whether the capital shall be diminished, and that, if the sharehold- 
ers owning at least two-thirds of the whole stock shall at such meeting 
decide to reduce the amount of the capital, a certificate in due form shall 
be made out, sworn to, and recorded where the principal office of the cor- 
poration is located. That is the only lawful way in which the amount of 
the capital stock could be diminished. Did the purchase by the bank for 
the trust company of 1311 shares of the latter’s capital stock constitute 
an unauthorized—that is, an illegal—reduction of the stock to the extent 
of the shares so purchased? That inquiry is satisfactorily answered by 
Mr. Morawetz, in section 112 (2d Ed.) of his work on Corporations, in 
these words: 

“A purchase by a corporation of shares of its own stock, in effect, 
amounts to a withdrawal of the shareholder whose shares are purchased 
from membership in the company and a repayment of his proportionate 
share of the company’s assets. There is no substitution of membership 
under these circumstances, as in case of a purchase and transfer of shares 
to a third -person; but the members of the company and the amount of its 
capital are actually diminished. Whatever a transaction of this character 
may be called in legal phraseology, it is clear that it really involves an 
alteration of the company’s constitution, just as the withdrawal of a 
member of a copartnership, with his proportionate share of the joint 
funds, involves an alteration of the constitution of a copartnership. The 
amount of the company’s assets and the number of its shareholders are 
diminished, every continuing shareholder is injured by the reduction of 
the fund contributed for the common venture, and the creditors, who have 
trusted the company upon the security of the capital originally sub- 
scribed or who are entitled to expect that amount of security, are en- 
titled to complain. It is no answer to say that shares having a market 
value must be regarded like any other personal property, and that no 
person is injured if a solvent corporation in good faith purchases shares 
in itself at their market value, inasmuch as the shares so purchased are 
property in the hands of the company, and may at any time be resold 
or sold. No verbiage can disguise the fact that a purchase by a cor- 
poration of shares in itself really amounts to a reduction of the company’s 
assets, and that the shares purchased do in fact remain extinguished, at 
least until the reissue has taken place. The fact that such a transaction 
may not necessarily be injurious to any person is not sufficient reason 
for supporting it. It is contrary to the fundamental agreement of the 
shareholders, and is condemned by the plainest dictates of sound policy. 
To allow the directors to exercise such a power would be a fruitful source 
of unfairness, mismanagement, and corruption. It is for these reasons 
that a shareholder cannot be allowed to withdraw from the corporation 
with his proportionate amount of capital, either by a release and can- 
cellation before the shares have been paid up or by a purchase of the 
shares with the company’s funds.” 
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The questions we are now considering have not been directly decided 
in Maryland, and we may, therefore, be justified in citing somewhat at 
Irngth from adjudications jn other jurisdictions on this subject. 

It seems perfectly manifest that a corporation, by the purchase of its 
own shares, in the absence of legislative authority permitting that to be 
done, diminishes its capital to the extent of the shares so purchased, and 
this, too, although the purchase was intended to serve only a temporary 
purpose, save in the instance where the stock is bought to secure the 
payment of an antecedent debt. If such purchases effect a reduction of 
the stock, then, as that method of reducing the stock is not the method 
provided by the Code, it must of necessity be an unlawful method, and 
a contract entered into with a view of carrying out an unlawful method 
is a contract to do an unlawful thing, and consequently is an unlawful 
contract. Under such circumstances a plaintiff must look elsewhere than to 
a court of justice for such assistance as he may require. If a corporation 
be incompetent to release subscribers to its capital stock whose sub- 
scriptions have not been paid, it is equally without authority to expend 
the fund represented by the capital stock, to purchase shares held by 
a stockholder who has paid for them. * * * Now, it is definitely 
settled in Maryland that a corporation has no authority to release sub- 
scribers to its capital stock from paying the amount due by them therefor. 

Upon two grounds, the purchase by the Mechanics’ Bank for the 
Maryland Trust Company of the 1311 shares of the latter’s capital stock 
was illegal. And those two grounds are: First, that the method of thus 
reducing the capital is at variance with the only method which the Code 
permits; and, secondly, that the right to buy in paid-up shares does not 
obtain where the authority to release a subscriber from paying the un- 
called up installments does not exist, or where there is a_ statutory 
liability attached to the stock. 

There is a line of cases not jn accord with the English doctrine and 
the rule announced in the American decisions to which we have alluded, 
and upon that line of cases the bank relies to sustain the legality of the 
stock purchase transaction. It will not be possible to review, within 
reasonable limits, all of those cases. They do not appear to us to rest 
upon either a sound or a conservative basis. Some of them are founded 
or the assumption that a corporation has the right to cancel a_ stock 
subscription, or to cancel notes given for shares upon surrender of the 
certificates. But that postulate is directly and specifically antagonistic 
to the ruling of this court in Rider vs. Morrison; and we agree with 
Mr. Morawetz that, if the decisions which maintain the right of a cor- 
poration to purchase its own shares are carried to their logical results, 
it is apparent that a corporation may at any time, by an easy process, 
be made to shrink away and finally vanish into nothing. It would only 
be necessary to “purchase” shares from its stockholders; and in the end, 
after the last stockholder had “sold” his own shares to the company and 


‘withdrawn with the proceeds, nothing material would remain to attest 
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the former existence of the corporation except an empty treasury and 
canceled stock certificates. (Mor. on Corp. § 113.) 

In these days of “frenzied finance” and, in many instances, of 
reckless corporate management, it is not, or at least, ought not to be, the 


policy of the law of Maryland to relax the rigidity of the English rule 


which holds the corporations, with a firm grasp, strictly within the 
limits of their chartered powers, and does not falter in its condemnation 
of the traffic in and the purchase of a corporation’s own shares by the 
corporation. It is infinitely better that a corporation which aids another 
corporation in the latter’s efforts to traffic in its own shares or to reduce 
the amount of its capital by the purchase of its own stock should suffer 
the loss of the money loaned for the accomplishment of those purposes 
than that, by allowing the lending corporation to recover the funds so 
advanced, a judicial precedent should be set for the encouragement of 
such unlawful ventures. But none of the cases relied on by the bank, 
so far as we have been able to discover, go to the length contended for 
by the appellee here. We have been referred to no case, and amongst 
the numerous ones examined we have found none, where the purchase by 
a corporation of its own stock was declared to be valid if the charter of 
that corporation or the organic law of the state or the statutes which 
controlled it imposed upon its shareholders an additional liability in 
favor of creditors beyond the amount invested in the stock, or where the 
enforcement of the contract of purchase would result in securing to the 
shareholders whose stock the corporation had purchased a higher price 
for their shares than could be realized by the remaining stockholders 
from the assets of the concern. After paying creditors in full, the assets 
in the hands of a receiver belong to the shareholders, and if the corpora- 
tion should, even when solvent and before going into liquidation, buy up 
some of its own shares at an exaggerated price for any purpose, it might 
so purchase them in order to get rid of troublesome holders thereof; and 
thus the capital of the concern might be diverted from its legitimate 
channel and be used for the benefit of recalcitrant or cantankerous 
members, to the detriment of the confiding shareholders. This would 
Le a fraud upon the latter, and would be, perhaps, difficult to unmask; 
but it could never be perpetuated if the corporation is denied the right 
to purchase its own shares, except to secure the payment of an antecedent 
debt. 

We come now to the jnquiry concerning the bank’s knowledge of and 
participation in what we have said was the illegal act of the trust com- 
pany in the purchase of its own shares through the bank on the stock 
exchange. As corporations from their nature can never act except 
through the instrumentality of agents, and can never be acted upon 
except through the instrumentality of their agents or their property, the 
general rule that notice of a fact acquired by an agent while transacting 
the business of his principal is notice to the principal applies with 
peculiar force to corporations. ‘In other words, a corporation from its 
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nature can in a strict sense have only constructive notice or knowledge 
ef facts.” The most comprehensive rule with reference to this subject 
which can be stated is that notice communicated to, or knowledge acquired 
by, the officers or agents of corporations when acting in their official 
capacity or within the scope of their agency, becomes notice to or knowl- 
edge of the corporation for all judicial purposes.” (13 Cyc. 399, 400.) 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Ramsay, the president of the 
National Mechanics’ Bank, knew fully and in detail the entire trans- 
action, and that he acquired that knowledge, not whilst acting for him- 
self not adversely to the interests of the bank, but directly and specifically 
whilst acting for and in behalf of the bank. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired by Mr. Ramsay to the effect that the money to be advanced by 
the bank was to be used for the purchase of the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany’s shares was notice to the bank, and charged that institution with 
knowing exactly what Mr. Ramsay knew in this respect. But, even if 
there were room to debate this proposition, it is clearly and conclusively 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Ramsay himself that the directors of the 
bank were fully cognizant that the money of the bank was being ad- 
vanced to enable the trust company to buy up its own shares in the open 
market; and they were bound to know the provisions of that company’s 
charter with respect to the double liability imposed upon the company’s 
shareholders. We quote from the testimony given by Mr. Ramsay as 
follows: ‘“Q. You said: ‘I paid for the stock.’ You meant that the bank 
paid for the stock, did you not? A. Yes, sir; the bank paid for the 
stock. Q. By whose authority did the bank pay for that stock? A. The 
transaction was known to our entire board of directors. Q. How was it 
known to the directors. Who called their attention to it? A. I 
called their attention to it. * * * Q. Did the board of directors 
authorize the investment of $280,000 of the bank’s money in this stock 
of the Maryland Trust Company? A. They did. not authorize the ad- 
vance, but they approved them. As the transactions were made they 
were reported and approved.” 

Only one of the directors of the bank was called to the witness 
stand to break the force of this evidence, and he merely testified that 
he “‘never had any knowledge for what purpose the Maryland Trust 
Company was buying its stock,” though he knew that the bank was 
lending the money to the trust company “for the purpose of enabling it 
to buy its stock.” 

It is needless to cite cases with a view of showing that under these 
circumstances the bank was fully apprised of the fact that the trust 
company was engaged in buying its own shares and thereby reducing its 
capital in a way and by a method contrary to the provisions of the Code, 
and therefore unlawfully; and that consequently the bank was consciously 
lending its funds to the extent of nearly one-third its capital for the 
purpose of enabling the trust company to violate the statute law of the 
state, or else to assist it in trafficking in its own shares. Having em- 
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barked with the trust company in such an illicit enterprise, it must not be 
surprised if a court of equity declines to impose or to fasten upon the 
trust company a liability to repay the money, especially as the shares 
purchased therewith have never been delivered to the trust company and 
have never even been scheduled in a list of its assets or investments. It 
is, generally speaking, true that a lender of money is not concerned with 
the purpose for which the borrower secures it; but when he does know, 
and is apprised that it is being borrowed for an illegal use, the situation 
is altered, and he becomes implicated as a participant in the unlawful 
transaction in furtherance of which the fund is used. 

A contract which is violative of some rule of public policy is illegal, 
and is aptly described as a contract of “evil tendency.” The principle 
of the law which holds that no one can lawfully contract to do that 
which has tendency to be injurious to the publi¢ or against the public 
good is well settled, and may be termed the policy of the law, or public 
policy in relation to the administration of the law. It is the evil tendency 
of the contract, and not its actual result, which is the test of its illegality. 

Now, the contract which furnishes the basis of the bank’s claim pre- 
sents a twofold evil tendency. The one, a misleading of the public, and 
particularly the outstanding shareholders of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, to believe, contrary to the fact, that there was an actual and bona 
fide demand in the market for the Maryland Trust Company’s shares, 
when the apparent demand was not only not real, but was created in the 
execution of the contract expressly for the purpose of forcing the 
minority stockholders of the Guardian Trust Company into the merger 
deal; the other, a direct violation of the statute respecting the reduction 
of the Maryland’s capital stock. In the first there was included in its. 
accomplishment a misapplication of the funds of the Maryland Trust 
Company to produce a fictitious value on the stock exchange; and in the 
second there was involved a plain disregard of the provisions of the 
Code. Surely a contract with such tendencies is in derogation of the 
public good and has direct drift towards undermining that sense of 
security for individual rights of private property which every citizen 
ought to feel. It has, besides, an equally obvious tendency to encourage 
fiduciary officers of a company to use for improper purposes the funds 
confided to their care for wholly different and legitimate projects. Its 
proclivity is demoralizing and its direct influence is to relax that high 
regard for honest straightforwardness and rectitude which ought to 
mark every business undertaking. It holds out temptations to resort to 
specious and colorable devices with a view to secure results which frank- 
ness and openness, by revealing the truth, would defeat; and it lowers 
the moral tone of a community by substituting craftiness for candor as 
a factor in financial transactions. In a word, to borrow a definition 
given by Judge Miller, it is a contract “which the common sense of the 
entire community would pronounce” to be against public policy. Not- 
withstanding all this the bank participated, not in a passive, but in an 
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active, way in carrying out the contract, since the bank itself, with full 
knowledge on the part of its directors, paid out to the brokers, for the 
use of the vendors of the shares, the cost thereof as the certificates were 
delivered to it, and not one cent of the money expended by the bank in 
pursuance of the contract ever went into the possession, or was subject 
to the control, of the Maryland Trust Company at all, and despite the 
fact that not a share of the stock so bought and thus paid for was ever 
delivered to the trust company, although about two and one-half years 
elapsed between the dates of the purchases of the stock and October 19, 
1903, when the trust company went into the hands of a receiver. The 
bank cannot under these conditions ask a court of equity to decree that 
the money so expended by it be paid to it by the receiver of the trust 
company. 

But one more question remains to be considered, and it is_ this: 
Assuming that the executive committee of the trust company in fact 
authorized the officers of that company to make the contract with the 
bank, were the members of the committee clothed with the power to confer 
such authority, or were they competent to enter into the contract them- 
selves in behalf of the trust company. By article 2, § 7, of the Mary- 
land Trust Company’s by-laws the board of directors was required to 
elect annually an executive committee, to consist of seven of the twenty- 
four members of the board. That committee was given by article 3 of 
the by-laws “all the powers of the board of directors when the same is 
not in session, * * * so far as the same can legally be done.” 
These by-laws were adopted, not by the stockholders, but by the directors. 
It is undoubtedly true that a board of directors has authority, acting as 
and for the corporation, to delegate to subordinate officers or agents, or 
to a committee of their own number, the power to perform any act in the 
course of the business of the corporation which they themselves can 
legally perform, even though the performance of the act may involve 
the exercise of the highest judgment and discretion, provided there is 
express authority given therefor, or it is implied from usage or from the 
necessities in the management of the corporation. It can hardly be 
contended with seriousness that the purchase by the trust company of its 
own stock, whereby it would be made to occupy the anomalous position 
of being a member of itself to the extent of the shares so bought, was 
an act done in the course of the business of the corporation. It was an 
extraordinary and unusual act, obviously not within the contemplation 
of the by-law creating the executive committee. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that at the January session of 1902 the General Assembly 
by chapter 106, p. 128, amended the company’s charter and distinctly 
empowered the board of directors to create an executive committee which 
would be authorized to exercise all the powers of the board of directors. 
If the by-law validly created an executive committee clothed with adequate 
power to act in the place of the directors, it was wholly unnecessary to 
procure. after all the 1311 shares had been bought, an act of assembly 
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permitting a thing to be done which, if valid at all, had already been 
done. The amendment was not retroactive, and there is no evidence in 
the record to show that the directors of the trust company ever knew of 
the action of the executive committee under the by-law until after the 
company had gone into the hands of the receiver. Inasmuch as the pur- 
chase of the company’s own stock was not an act done in the course of 
the business of the company, it was not one which the executive com- 
mittee, even if legally constituted, had power to authorize the officers to 
perform, and consequently was not binding on the company or its share- 
holders. “ 

The conclusion which we have reached is that the contract under 
which the bank insists on payment, is invalid, first, because it involved 
in its execution an unlawful reduction of the amount of the trust com- 
pany’s capital stock; secondly, because it destroyed the double liability 
attached to the shareholders whose stock was purchased; and, thirdly, 
because jt was one which the executive committee had no power to make. 
It follows that the obligations held by the bank are not enforceable, and 
that the shares purchased by the bank belong to it, and consequently the 
exceptions to the allowance of the claim of the bank should have been 
sustained and the claim should have been rejected. The order over- 
ruling the exceptions and directing the claim to be paid by the receiver 
of the Maryland Trust Company out of the assets in his hands will be 
reversed, with costs above and below. 

Order reversed, with costs above and below, and cause remanded. 


BANKS AND BANKING—NOTE—DEMAND AT PLACE NAMED 
UNNECESSARY—PLEDGE—SALE OF COLLATERAL— 
NOTICE TO PLEDGOR. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF ANNAPOLIS VS. C. H. VENNER, ET AL. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, September 5, 1906. 


In the cross suits of the Farmers’ National Bank of Annapolis vs. 
C. H. Venner, et al., the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has 
handed down a decision holding that the bank acted with proper care and 
diligence and within its rights at an auction sale of collateral pledged to 
it to secure a note, especially jn bidding in the collateral, since such privi- 
lege was expressly conferred by the terms of the note, and that it was 
entitled to recover the difference between the proceeds of the sale and the 
amount of the note. The amount realized at the sale was much less than 
had been received for similar bonds previously and subsequently. Mere 
inadequacy of price of itself, however, is held insufficient ground to set 
aside a foreclosure sale. The court holds further that where a note or 
bill of exchange is payable at a particular time and place, no demand or 
presentment at the place named is necessary in order to entitle the holder 
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to maintain an action on the note or bill against the maker or acceptor. 
The note in question was payable on demand at the office of Baltimore 
brokers and was indorsed by the defendants, but no presentment or de- 
mand was made at that office, and the collateral was sold through an auc- 
tion house in New York city, ample notice being given to the defendants 
that the collateral would be sold. 

The full text of the opinion is appended: 

Morton, J.: These two actions were tried together by the court sit- 
ting without a jury. The first is an action of contract by the plaintiff as 
holder against the defendants as makers to recover the balance alleged 
to be due on a certain promissory note after the sale and application of 
the collateral. The note is dated “New York City, May 14, 1892,” and 
is payable on demand after date to the order of the makers at the office 
of Wilson, Colston & Co., Baltimore, and was indorsed by the defendants. 
The writ was dated May 13th, 1898, the last day before action would 
have been barred by the statute of limitations. The plaintiff is a bank- 
ing association organized under the laws of the United States and having 
its usual place of business at Annapolis in the State of Maryland. The 
defendants were formerly co-partners doing business in New York city 
under the name of C. H. Venner & Co. Personal service was made in 
this state on the defendant Venner, but no service was made on either of 
the other two defendants. The firm of C. H. Venner & Co. was dis- 
solved July 31st, 1892, and the assets became the sole property of the 
defendant Venner. 

The second action is tort for the conversion of twenty-six thousand 
dollars, par value, bonds of the American Water Works of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, pledged as collateral to secure the payment of the above note. 
The note provides, amongst other things, that the holder might sell the 
collateral or any part thereof on non-performance of his promise by the 
maker “in such manner as the holder hereof may deem proper without 
notice at any stock exchange or at public or private sale, at the option of 
the holder hereof, and with the right on the part of the holder hereof to 
become purchaser thereof at such sale.” It also contained a provision 
that “in case of depreciation in the market value of the security hereby 
pledged . . . a payment is to be made on account or additional 
approved security given on demand, so that the market value of the secu- 
rity shall always be at least ten (10) per cent. more than the amount 
unpaid on this note. In case of failure to do so this note shall be deemed 
to be due and payable forthwith . . . and the holder hereof may 
immediately reimburse himself by a sale of the security in the manner 
provided for above.” The note is signed “C. H. Venner & Co.” and the 
words “Due on demand” immediately precede the signature. 

There was evidence tending to show, or from which it could have been 
found, that the note and bonds were presented to the defendant Venner 
in person at his office in New York city and a demand for payment was 
made. There was also evidence that a demand was made upon him for 
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the payment of $5000 on account and for additional collateral under cir- 
cumstances which justified the latter according to the terms of the note. 
Neither of the demands thus made was complied with. There was no 
evidence of a presentment or demand at the office of Wilson, Colston & 
Co. in Baltimore, or that there were funds there to meet the note if it had 
been presented. The collateral was sold through the firm of A. H. 
Muller & Son in New York city and was bid in for the bank at a price, 
except as to one bond, very much less, as there was testimony tending to 
show, than other bonds of the same issue were sold for before and after 
the sale in question. This constitutes the conversion complained of. It 
is conceded, or at least it is stated in the bill of exceptions as a fact, that 
A. H. Muller & Son were proper auctioneers, and that the place where 
the bonds were sold was a proper place to sell them. 

The court found for the plaintiff in the first action in the sum of 
$24,865.26, and for the defendant in the second action. The cases are 
here on exceptions by the defendant Venner to the refusal of the court 
to give certain rulings requested by him and to the finding that was 
made. 


We see no error in the rulings or refusals to rule, or in the finding 
that was made. 

The plaintiff contends in the first place that no action can be main- 
tained on the note because no demand was made for its payment at the 


office of Wilson, Colston & Co., in Baltimore. It is settled in this state, 
Loth at common law and recently by statute and by the weight of au- 
thority in this country, contrary to the law in England, that, where a 
note or bill of exchange is payable at a particular time and place, no de- 
mand or presentment at the place named is necessary in order to entitle 
the holder to maintain an action upon the note or bill against the maker 
“or accepter. We see no valid distinction between a note payable on time 
at a particular place and a note payable on demand at a particular place. 
No demand is necessary, before suit, where a note is payable generally 
on demand. And as we have seen no demand is necessary when a note 
is payable on time at a particular place. And it seems to us that the 
fact that both circumstances are found in the same note cannot operate 
to change the rule and render a demand necessary when it would not 
otherwise be required. 

We think, therefore, that the refusal of the court to rule as requested. 
that in order to maintain the action the plaintiff was bound to prove a 
demand at the office of Wilson, Colston & Co., and that a refusal of a 
demand to pay the note at any other place did not constitute a default in 
the payment of the note was correct, and that the court was right in 
ruling, as it did, that a sufficient demand was made, though not made at 
the office of Wilson, Colston & Co. in Baltimore. The note is dated and 
apparently was made in New York. But it was given in renewal of a 
note previously held by Wilson, Colston & Co. and was to be paid in 
Baltimore, and, it fairly may be inferred, was delivered to the plaintiff 
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bank at its usual place of business in Annapolis. It must be regarded, 
therefore, either as a New York or Maryland contract. If it is to be 
regarded as a Maryland contract, then the decisions by the highest court 
in that state, which were put in by the plaintiff bank, would seem to 
show, so far as they bear upon the question, that a demand at the office 
ot Wilson, Colston & Co. was not necessary in order to enable the plain- 
tiff to maintain its action. No evidence was introduced as to the law of 
New York, and in the absence of such evidence it is to be assumed that 
the law of that state is the same as the law of this. 

The remaining question relates to the sale of the collateral. The de- 
fendant asked the court to rule “that the relation of the Farmers National 
Bank, holding the collateral pledged as security for the payment of the 
note declared upon and the makers of said note, was that of trustee and 
cestui que trust; that the Farmers National Bank was in duty bound and 
has the burden to prove that when it sold said collateral to itself it paid 
and has since accounted to the makers for the full value thereof.” The 
court gave the first clause and refused the second. The defendant’s con- 
tention is in substance that the plaintiff bank did not exercise that care 
in the sale of the collateral which in view of the relation that existed 
between it and the makers, it was bound to exercise, and he seeks to hold 
the plaintiff bank accountable for the amount which he contends should 
have been received. We assume, without deciding, that this defence, 
which is in the nature of an equitable defence or remedy, is open to him 
in these proceedings (Jennings v. Moore, 189 Mass. 197); but we see no 
ground on which it can fairly stand. 

The coliateral was sold November 8, 1893. There was ample evi- 
dence that the defendant Venner had been notified of the intention of the 
plaintiff bank to sell the collateral if the note was not paid or the $5,000 
that was called for was not provided, or if the additional collateral de- 
manded was not furnished. On October 31, preceding the sale, a notice 
of the date and place of sale was left at his office, by the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, acting for the plaintiff bank, and could have 
been found to have been received by him. On November 2 the plaintiff 
bank also sent him a notice of the date and place of sale, and on Novem- 
her 8, the day of sale, another notice of the time and place of sale was 
left by the Chemical National Bank at the defendant’s office. It did 
not appear whether these last two notices were in fact received by the 
defendant before the sale. But, as already observed, there was evidence 
warranting a finding that he had previously received actual notice of the 
date and place of sale. There was also evidence, though not perhaps so 
satisfactory as it might have been, warranting a finding that notice of the 
sale was advertised in the “New York Times,’ “The Evening Post,” 
“The Journal of Commerce” and “The Tribune.” 

It was conceded that A. H. Muller & Son, through whom the bonds 
were sold, did the largest auction business of securities in New York city, 
and also, as already observed, that they were proper auctioneers, and that 
the place where the bonds were sold, which was at one of the regular auc- 
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tion sales of A. H. Muller & Son, at the New York Real Estate Sales- 
room, 111 Broadway, was a proper place. We do not see any ground on 
which it can be successfully contended that there was lack of proper care 
and diligence on the part of the plaintiff bank in the sale of the collateral. 
The fact that the bonds were sold for very much less than bonds of the 
same issue had been sold for previously and were sold for subsequently, 
and the further fact, if such was the fact, that Mr. Quinlan, who bid off 
the bonds for the plaintiff bank, was the only bidder, do not invalidate 
the sale. There is nothing to show that other bidders were not present, 
and mere inadequacy of price is not of itself sufficient ground for setting 
aside a foreclosure sale. Austin vs. Hatch, 159 Mass. 198; Stevenson 
vs. Dana, 166 Mass. 163; Fennery vs. Brown, 170 Mass. 303.) 

The note provided expressly that the pledgee might purchase at any 
sale of the collateral, and there is nothing, therefore, in the fact that the 
plaintiff bank was the purchaser to invalidate the sale. Neither do we 
think there is anything in the fact that the bonds, with one exception, 
never had been stamped as five per cent. bonds, but were advertised and 
sold as six per cent. bonds, which they originally were. They had been 
made five per cent. bonds before they were pledged by the defendant, 
but he had never caused them to be stamped as such. And although he 
had called the attention of the plaintiff to the reduction in interest, and 
had suggested that it have the bonds properly stamped, i. e., stamped as 
five per cent. bonds, there is nothing to show that he did anything more, 
or that he was not content that the bank should hold them and deal with 
them as six per cent. bonds, though they were in fact five per cent. bonds. 
Nor is there anything to show what caused the bonds to sell for the price 
for which they did; or that the bank or its agents had or should have had 
any reason to suppose that the sale would be adversely affected, if it was 
so affected, if the bonds were advertised as six per cent. bonds instead of 
five per cent. bonds, or that it was the duty of the bank to cause them to 
Le stamped as five per cent. bonds. There was uncontradicted testimony 
that six per cent. bonds of the same issue were sold at auction by the same 
auctioneers before and after the sale in question, for the same price as 
the five per cent. bonds, and both the bank and the auctioneers may well 
have supposed that it would make no difference whether the bonds were 
advertised and sold as six per cent. or five per cent. bonds. What rights 
or property the plaintiff bank acquired or became entitled to under the 
reorganization of the water works by virtue of the possession and owner- 
ship of the bonds, cannot, of course, affect the validity of the sale. 

It is to be observed that although the defendant Venner had infor- 
mation of the sale shortly after it took place, and wrote to the plaintiff 
bank protesting against it, he took no steps to have it set aside until the 
bank sued to recover the balance due it, nearly six years afterward. 

A question as to whether the plaintiff was entitled to interest was 
raised at the trial by the defendant, but it has not been pressed and we 
therefore treat it as waived. 

The result is that we think that the exceptions should be overruled. 
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BILLS AND NOTES—CITECK—FORGERY—PAYMENT—FE- 
COVERY BACK—MISTAKE OF FACT. 


HATHAWAY, ET AL., VS. DELAWARE COUNTY. 


Court of Appeals of New York, June 12, 1906. 


In the case of Hathaway, et al., vs. Delaware County, it having ap- 
peared that an ex-treasurer of the county, with a view to make restitu- 
tion for his defalcations while in office, obtained, on a forged note pur- 
porting to be signed by his successor, from the plaintiffs, from whom he 
previously as treasurer had borrowed money on obligations supposedly 
given by the county, a check to the order of the present treasurer, 
which check he turned over to the latter for the purpose suggested, the 
Court of Appeals of New York held that since the check showed on its 
face that the money was being paid to the county by the plaintiffs and 
not by the ex-treasurer, the county was liable, upon discovery of the 
forgery, to refund to the plaintiffs the amount of the check. In sub- 
stance the court held that money paid under a mistake of fact might be 
recovered back, notwithstanding the negligence of the party who made 
the payment in having made the mistake, provided that the payment had 
caused no such change in the position of the other party as to render it 
unjust to require him to pay back the money. 

Cutten, C. J.: Prior to January 1, 1900, one Woodruff was the 
county treasurer of Delaware county—the respondent in this action— 
and was a defaulter in his trust. On that day he was succeeded as 
county treasurer by Hugh Adair. About May 1, 1900, Adair discovered 
that Woodruff was indebted to the county, and demanded payment of 
the debt. Thereupon Woodruff presented to the plaintiffs what pur- 
ported to be a note of the county of Delaware and to be executed by 
Hugl 

t 


fo r 


Adair, its treasurer, under authority of the board of supervisors, 
, 1901. The 
signature of Adair to this note was forged by Woodruff. Woodruff 


N 
he sum of $5,000 and interest, payable February 1 
had dealt with the plaintiffs during his incumbeney of the office of county 
treasurer, and had borrowed for the county, on what either were or were 
assumed to be its obligations, several sums of money. On the presenta- 
tion of the forged note referred to, Woodruff represented that he was 
obtaining the Joan for the county. The plaintiffs thereupon drew their 
check to the “order of Hugh Adair, county treasurer of Delaware 
county,” and delivered it to Woodruff for transmission to the county 
treasurer. Woodruff turned the check over to Adair on account of his 
personal indebtedness and it was received by Adair as a payment on that 
account, he being ignorant of the means by which Woodruff had obtained 
it. The money was collected and went into the treasury of Delaware 
county. The plaintiffs on discovering the forgery demanded the return 
of the money, which, being refused, they instituted this action. On the 
trial neither party asked for the submission of any question to the jury, 
and if the evidence presented any question of fact that question must be 
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considered as decided by the court in favor of the plaintiff, a finding which 
it was not within the power of the Appellate Division to disturb, for the 
appeal to that court was solely from the judgment. 

Plaintiffs sought to recover this money as paid under a mistake of 
fact. The rule as to such payments is thoroughly settled in this state. 
“Money paid under a mistake of fact may be recovered back, however 
negligent the party paying may have been in making the mistake, unless 
the payment has caused such a change in the position of the other party 
that it would be unjust to require him to refund,” and if circumstances 
exist which make such recovery inequitable, the burden of proving that 
fact rests upon the party resisting the payment. That the plaintiffs paid 
their money under a mistake of fact, to wit, that they had received a 
genuine obligation of the defendant, is unquestioned. It does not appear 
that the defendant’s claim against Woodruff or his sureties has been in 
any manner jeopardized or impaired. On final analysis the transaction 
is simply this: The plaintiffs paid money to the defendant as a loan. 
The defendant received it as a payment on the debt of Woodruff. Though 
the fault or misfortune which led to this mistake was the plaintiffs,’ in 
failing to discover the forgery, that no more than negligence can bar 
their right to recover, unless by that payment the situation of the defend- 
ant has been altered to its detriment. Generally in actions of this kind 
the mistake under which money is paid is a mutual one as to the existence 
or non-existence of a fact which justifies or requires the payment. It is 
not essential, however, that the mistake should be of that character. 

The case at bar is on all fours with that of Mayer vs. Mayor, etc., of 
N. Y., supra. In that case the plaintiff paid the city of New York an 
assessment for a loca] improvement upon an adjoining lot instead of the 
assessment on his own. The fault or negligence by which the payment 
was made on the wrong lot was the plaintiff’s, yet it was held that he was 
entitled to recover back the money so paid, it not appearing that by the 
payment the city had lost its lien upon the lot, the assessment of which 
had been paid. Judge Andrews said: “The city received the money upon 
a lawful demand, but from a person who was not legally liable to pay it, 
and we do not find that the circumstance that money paid by mistake is 
received upon a valid claim in favor of the recipient against a third per- 
son prevents a recovery back, provided the claim against the party who 
ought to pay it is not thereby extinguished or its collection prevented.” 
The case is decisive of the one before us, unless under the facts some 
other rule conflicting with or modifying the general rule is applicable to 
this case. 

The learned judge who wrote for the Appellate Division recognized 
the principle that money paid under a mistake of fact may be recovered 
back, and would have upheld the judgment for the plaintiffs had he not 
deemed the case controlled by the decision of this court in Goshen Nat. 
Bank vs. State, 141 N. Y. 379, 36 N. E. 316. That case and the earlier 
decisions on which it is founded proceed on the primary proposition that 
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“money has no earmarks” and that the possession of money vests the 
title in the holder as to third persons dealing with him and receiving it 
in good faith in the due course of business, and upon the secondary 
principle that where money is transferred by checks the same rule ob- 
tains as where payment is made in coin or bills. In the Justh case a 
person had obtained a loan from the plaintiff on altered and forged 
bonds. The money was advanced by a check to the order of the bor- 
rower, who deposited it in the defendant bank. Thereafter by a check 
on his deposit the forger paid the defendant a loan which he had ob- 
tained from it. In the Stephens case one Gill obtained from the plaintiff 
money on a forged mortgage and the check was deposited jn Gill’s 
benk and collected. Thereafter Gill paid the defendant a debt he owed 
it by a check on his own bank. It was held that the plaintiffs could not 
recover, but it is to be observed that in each case the plaintiff intended to 
give the money to the borrower, that the check was given for the purpose 
of paying the borrower, and when deposited and collected it was the same 
as if payment had been made in the first instance in money. The same 
is true of the checks given by the borrowers to their creditors. When 
the money was collected thereon it was the same as if the original pay- 
ments had been made in money. There was not in any respect a diver- 
sion of the checks. Each served the exact purpose for which it was 
drawn. ' 

The latest case in this court is Nassau Bank vs. Nat. Bank of New- 
burgh, 159 N. Y. 456, 54 N. E. 66, and is of a similar character. The 
crucial distinction between those czses and the present one lies here. 
There was an earmark on the money which the defendant received and 
the plaintiffs’ check was diverted in that, while it was given as a loan to 
defendant, it was used to pay Woodruff’s debt. Had the plaintiffs given 
Woodruff money and the defendant received it jn good faith without 
knowledge how it was obtained, doubtless the plaintiffs could not recover. 
I assume that if they had given a check to Woodruff’s order the money 
could not be reclaimed after payment, even if plaintiffs could have suc- 
cessfully resisted an action brought on the check. (Southwick vs. First 
Nat. Bank, supra, opinion pages 434, 435.) But that is not the present 
ease. The check was drawn by the plaintiffs to the order of the defend- 
ant. It imported on its face that the money represented by it was the 
property of the plaintiffs, and that they, not Woodruff, were paying it 
to the defendant. Woodruff had no apparent title to the check. He 
was merely the agent of the plaintiffs for the purpose of delivering it to 
the defendant. It is not necessary to consider the ostensible or apparent 
authority of Woodruff as to the directions he might give the defendant 
for the disposition of the proceeds. That question was a vital one in the 
Sims and the Knife Co. Cases, because in each case the defendant had 
not only collected the checks, but on the faith of the instructions re- 
ceived from the agent, disposed of the proceeds. In those cases the 
cefendants were held liable notwithstanding the payment of the money 
in good faith. The decisions proceeded on the circumstances of the 
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case and the character of the business. Nor is it necessary to consider 
whether the rule that one who holds money or property as agent, trustee, 
executor, administrator, guardian or partner has no apparent authority 
to dispose of it in payment of his own debt, applies to one intrusted with 
a check fer delivery to another. These questions would be important 
had the defendant parted with anything on the faith of the check. The 
Sims Case and the Knife Co. Case are cited as authority (if authority 
be necessary) for the single proposition that the defendant was charge- 
able with knowledge that the moneys to be transferred by the check 
were the moneys of the plaintiffs. Therefore, we have in this case a 
payment not made by Woodruff, but made by the plaintiffs, and as to 
which the ordinary rule that money paid by mistake may be recovered 
applies. 

To return to the case of the Goshen Nat. Bank, supra. There the 
cashier of the plaintiff was also the county treasurer of Orange County. 
He paid the comptroller the state taxes by a check drawn by him as 
cashier of the plaintiff upon the Importers’ & Traders’ Bank of New 
York city. It was within the power and a part of the duty of the 
cashier to issue such checks to customers who might pay the bank therefor. 
But in the instance of the payment to the comptroller the issue of the 
check was simply an embezzlement of the funds of the bank. The bank 
sought to reclaim these funds, and in answer to that claim this court 
held, first, that there was no diversion of the check, because it was issued 
for the very purpose of paying the comptroller the state taxes; and, 
second, that by reason of the peculiar character of cashier’s checks and 
their general use in the commercial world they were to be regarded sub- 
stantially as the money which they represented. It was there said by 
Judge Peckham: ‘When the comptroller received this draft he had 
the right, in the absence of any other notice than its form, to regard it 
as the property of the cashier, regularly in his possession and proper to 
be used in payment of the taxes due at that time.” This presumption 
cannot be extended to the case of ordinary checks of the depositor drawn 
on his bank. On the contrary, if in this case the money belonged to 
Woodruff and not to the plaintiffs, the presumption is that the check 
would have been drawn to Woodruff’s order and not to that of the de- 
fendant. Possession of a bill or note unindorsed by the payee is not of 
itself evidence of title. It may have been acquired by fraud or theft. 
(Daniel on Neg. Instruments, § 574.) 

The judgment appealed from, so far as it affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court dismissing the first cause of action should be affirmed, but 
so far as it reversed the judgment for the plaintiffs on the second cause 
of action should be reversed and such part of the judgment of the trial 
court reinstated; neither party to recover costs in the Appellate Division 
o1 in this court. 

O’Brien, Haight, Vann, Werner, Willard Bartlett, and Hiscock, J.J., 
concur. 

Judgment accordingly. 
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BILLS AND NOTES—DISCHARGE IN BANKRUPTCY-—PROM- 
ISE TO PAY NOTE. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS’ BANK OF VANDALIA VS. RICHARDS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Court of Appeeals, May 6, 1906. Rehearing denied 
May 22. 


After a discharge in bankruptcy, a promise by a bankrupt to pay a 
note executed prior to his adjudication as a bankrupt will suffice for a 
recovery of the amount of the note in an action based on the newly made 
promise. Thus held the St. Louis Court of Appeals in the suit of the 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Vandalia vs. Richards. 

On February 17, 1900, Richards executed a note for $325, delivering 
it to the bank. Later he filed a petition in bankruptcy, receiving a dis- 
charge February 28, 1901. On January 25, 1903, he went to the bank 
to cash a draft and the cashier called his attention to the note for $325 
and asked him to renew it. Richards replied: “No, I will pay it.” He 
repeated the assertion several times during the conversation. On the 
strength of the promise the bank sued to recover the amount and was 
awarded $463.65. Judgment was affirmed by the Appellate Court. 
Bland, P. J., discusses the point at issue briefly. Other collateral is- 
sues were passed upon. The opinion as to the pivotal point in issue is 
as follows: 

1. By the discharge in bankruptcy the note was not paid, but the 
defendant’s liability thereon was discharged, and the action is not on 
the note, but on the new promise; the discharged debt being the consid- 
eration therefor. Section 3,706, Rev. St. 1899, provides: “Parties may 
agree, in writing, for the payment of interest, not exceeding eight per 
cent. per annnum, on money due or to become due upon any contract.” 
The preceding section provides that, where no rate of interest is agreed 
to be paid, six per cent. shall be the legal rate. By reason of section 
3706, supra, the defendant contends that an oral promise to pay a note 
bearing eight per cent. interest per annum is unenforceable. This con- 
tention seems to us to be more subtle than sound. The note itself is the 
evidence of the debt, and furnished the consideration for the new prom- 
ise, and was by the oral promise incorporated into the contract to pay, 
and became, in a sense, a part of it; and while the note did not furnish 
the plaintiff’s cause of action, it furnished written evidence of the sum 
agreed to be paid by the new promise. 

2. The discharge of the debtor in bankruptcy does not satisfy the 
debt, but merely releases the debtor of his legal obligation to pay. The 
moral obligation to pay remains, and furnishes a sufficient consideration 
in law for the new promise to pay. This promise, to be enforceable, 
“must be an express, positive and unconditional promise.” And the de- 
fendant makes the point that the evidence is insufficient to show an ex- 
press, positive and unconditional promise on the part of the defendant 
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to pay the note, and for this reason the court should have granted its 
instruction in the nature of a demurrer to the evidence. 

The evidence for plaintiff tends to show that defendant, referring 
to the note, said to the cashier of the plaintiff, not once, but repeatedly, 
“T will pay it.” These words convey the idea of an express and uncon- 
ditional promise, and we think furnished ample evidence to warrant the 
court in submitting to the jury to find whether or not there was an ex- 
press promise to pay the note. 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY BOND—DEGREE OF CARE TO BE 
EXERCISED BY EMPLOYEE OF BANK—LOSS TO BANK. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. VS. DES MOINES NATIONAI. 
BANK. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, March 16, 1906. 


An action by a bank against a guaranty company to recover on a 
bond for the loss occasioned through the alleged dishonesty or culpable 
negligence of an employee was decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, which held that negligence was actionable only when 
loss or injury proximately resulted therefrom, and to be thus proximate 
the loss or injury must be a natural and probable consequence which 
onght to have been foreseen or reasonably anticipated in the light of 
attendant circumstances, and that the lower court erred in instructing a 
jury that the degree of care and caution, failure to exercise which on 
the part of the employee will render the guaranty company liable for 
resultant loss, was “the very highest, you might almost say the highest 
possible” and “an extraordinary and a very high degree,” especially in 
view of the definition of culpable negligence contained in the agreement 
to the effect that it was “failure to exercise that degree of care and 
caution which men of ordinary prudence and intelligence usually exercise 
in regard to their own affairs.” 

Judgment of $5,000 for the bank is reversed, the court holding that 
the facts were not of such a nature and so related to each other as to 
preclude any other conclusion from being fairly and reasonably drawn 
that the loss could not have happened any other way than by the negli- 
gence of the employee for whom the company went surety. Following 
is the decision of the court: 

Kelley was the receiving teller of the bank, Collins was its paying 
teller, and Zwart was its cashier. It was part of Kelley’s duties as re- 
ceiving teller to take the place and to perform the duties of the paying 
teller during the temporary absence of the latter. Collins was absent 
on his annual vacation from Saturday evening, August 9, until Monday 
morning, August 25, 1902, and his place was filled by Kelley from 
Monday morning, August 11, until Saturday evening, August 23. As 
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temporary paying teller, Kelley was chiefly engaged during business 
hours in paying out money on checks. His place of work was separated 
from other portions of the bank by wire partitions and iron frames form- 
ing a sort of cage, which was distant about thirty feet from the general 
vault in which were kept the books, files, and papers of the bank, and a 
safe for the safekeeping of the cash. Three or four other employees work- 
ed at stations between the paying teller’s cage and the vault. The safe had 
two compartments; one called the “reserve chest,’ in which was kept the 
reserve cash not ordinarily required for immediate use, and another in 
which was kept what was termed the “counter cash.” By the custom of 
the bank the counter cash was taken by the paying teller from the safe 
to his cage in the morning of each business day and was returned in the 
evening, but the reserve cash remained in the safe during business hours 
as well as at other times. As occasion required, the counter cash was re- 
plenished from the reserve cash, and, when the amount of the former be- 
came too large, it was reduced by transferring part of it to the latter. 
The outer door of the safe was equipped with a time lock and the re- 
serve chest was equipped with a separate lock. The combination to the 
Jatter was in the possession of the president, Zwart, and Collins, but was 
not given to Kelley. The president and Collins were absent during 
Kelley’s service as paying teller, and when it was necessary for him to 
have access to the reserve cash, which was almost of daily occurrence, 
Zwart, who was then the managing officer of the bank, would unlock the 
reserve chest and leave it in that condition for the remainder of the day. 
In this way the reserve cash was made also accessible to the other em- 
ployees——and there were several of them—who had frequent occasion to 
go into the vault for books, files, and papers. When Kelley was at lunch 
during the noon hour his place was filled by another employee. At the 
close of business hours, whatever money had been taken in by other em- 
ployees during the day was turned over to Kelley as part of the counter 
cash, and it was then part of his duties to count the counter cash, to 
place it in the proper compartment of the safe, to count the money in the 
reserve chest, and to make appropriate entries upon his books of the 
amount and character of the cash on hand. He would then lock the re- 
serve chest—which he could do, although he did not have the combina- 
tion—and would also set the time lock on the outer door of the safe. When 
he assumed the duties of paying teller, the money in the reserve chest, as 
also the counter cash, was counted by him or in his presence, and was 
found to correspond in amount and character with what was called for 
by the books. During his service in that station he regularly performed 
its duties, save that, although instructed so to do, he did not make a daily 
count of the money in the reserve chest. Instead of that he kept an ac- 
count of the original amount in that chest and of all amounts taken there- 
from or placed therein by him, and at the close of each business day 
used the amount shown by that account to be in the reserve cash in bal- 
ancing his books. 
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On Saturday evening, August 23, after counting the counter cash and 
placing it in the safe as usual, he locked the safe, entered in his books 
the amount and character of the cash on hand, and left on a vacation, 
as had been before arranged. On Monday morning, August 25, Collins 
resumed his station as paying teller, and, on counting the money in the 
safe, found that the counter cash corresponded with the books and with 
Kelley’s entries, but found that there was $5,000 less paper currency in 
the reserve cash than was called for by the books and by the account kept 
by Kelley. Kelley returned and assisted in the investigation which fol- 
lowed. There were no errors in bookkeeping which accounted for the 
loss. It was actual. Zwart, Kelley, and the employe who filled the lat- 
ter’s place during the noon hour each testified that he did not take the 
money. When or how the loss occurred, or what became of the money, 
was not more definitely shown than has been stated. 

The charge proceeded upon the view that, while the matter of when 
and how the loss occurred and what became of the money was not shown 
but left to conjecture, Kelley’s relation to the money, his control over it, 
and his custody of it, were such that the jury would be justified in in- 
ferring that the loss, because not shown to be otherwise, was in some 
way or other the result of culpable negligence on his part. 

We cannot concur in that view. It presupposes that the reserve cash 
was within the control and custody of Kelley, and applies to him the 
rule applicable to a bailee or other custodian whose situation is such that 
a loss, if not otherwise explained, warrants the inference that it was due 
to his negligence or dishonesty. Kelley occupied no such relation to this 
money. He could take from it to replenish the counter cash and add to 
it from the latter, and it was his duty to count it at the close of business 
each day, and then to lock the safe; but, in other respects, it was not 
within his control or custody. It was the cashier, and not Kelley, who 
carried the combination to the lock, who could say whether the reserve 
chest should be kept locked or unlocked during business hours, and who 
could otherwise take measures for the safety of the money. When 
Kelley was attending to his important duties in the paying teller’s cage. 
as was required most of the time, the reserve chest and its contents were 
beyond the range of his observation, the chest was unlocked, and its con- 
tents were easily accessible to other employees, over whom he had no 
control, and who were passing in and out of the vault, and sometimes out 
of the bank, without any immediate supervision of their movements. True 
they had no right to disturb the money, but that was not an assurance 
that none of them would yield to the temptation which the situation pre- 
sented; nor does the presumption of innocence, which would protect them 
from the charge of theft in the absence of satisfactory evidence thereof, 
warrant the inference that Kelley was either negligent or dishonest. 
(Smith vs. First National Bank, 99 Mass. 605.) 

Passing, for the moment, the fact that Kelley neglected tc make a 
daily count of the money in the reserve chest, it is plain that the evi- 
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dence bearing upon the cause or occasion of the loss was altogether cir- 
cumstantial, and was as consistent with the theory that the loss was 
occasioned solely by the personal dishonesty of one of the other em- 
ployees, to whom the money in its exposed condition was easily ac- 
cessible, as with the theory that it was occasioned by the personal dis- 
honesty or culpable negligence of Kelley. Which theory was correct was 
left to mere conjecture. The bank had the burden of proof, and, as it 
failed to produce any evidence reasonably terding to establish the latter 
theory to the exclusion of the other, the guaranty company was entitled 
to a directed verdict in its favor. 

It remains to be considered whether, under the evidence, Kelley’s 
failure to make a daily count of the money in the reserve chest could 
have been properly found to have been a proximate cause or occasion 
of the loss. Two propositions are submitted on behalf of the bank in 
that connection: One, that knowledge on the part of another employee, 
having access to the reserve chest, that a daily count of its contents 
was not being made, and therefore that a loss would not be promptly 
discovered, may have encouraged him to abstract the money when other- 
wise he would not have done so; and, the other, that, if a daily count 
had been made, the loss would have been disclosed at the close of busi- 
ness on the day in which it occurred, and this might have led to a dis- 
covery of the cause or occasion of the loss and to the recovery of the 
money. Neither proposition has any support in the evidence. Both are 
conjectural. There was no evidence of any general knowledge among 
the other employees that the reserve cash was not being regularly counted 
or of the abstraction of the money by one who had knowledge of that 
fact. When the loss occurred, whether on the first, the last, or some 
intervening day of Kelley’s service, was not known, and the evidence 
was devoid of any suggestion that an earlier discovery of the loss would 
have led to a recovery of the money. In truth, there was no attempt to 
show any casual connection betweeen the failure to regularly count the 
reserve cash and the loss which the bank sustained, and certainly there 
was no such necessary or natural connection between them as would 
reasonably warrant »uy inference upon the subject. 

Negligence is actionable only when loss or injury proximately re- 
sults therefrom, and to be thus proximate the loss or injury must be a 
natural and probable consequence which ought to have been foreseen or 
reasonably anticipated in the light of the attendant circumstances. 

Careful consideration of the evidence and of the arguments of 
counsel convinces us that there was no evidence legitimately tending to 
show that the loss was sustained through any personal dishonesty or 
culpable negligence on the part of Kelley, and that therefore the request 
of the guaranty company that a verdict be directed in its favor should 
have been sustained. 

The judgment is accordingly reversed, with a direction to grant a 
new trial. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS — PARTNERSHIP — BANKS AND 
BANKING — BANK ACT—LIABILITY OF PARTNERS-- 
PROMISSORY NOTES—-NEGOTIATION—EXTINGUISH- 
MENT OF DEBT—SECURITIES—RELEASE OF PART- 
NER—-COVENANT NOT TO SUE—-RESERVATION OF 
RIGHTS. 


ONTARIO BANK VS. O'REILLY, ET AL. 


(12 Ont. Reports p. 420.) 


SvatEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought against three de- 
fendants as members of the partnership carrying on the business of 
warehousemen under the name of “The Ottawa Cold Storage and Freez- 
ing Company,” to recover the sum of about $33,000. The defendants, 
Frank and George O’Reilly, were engaged in the storage business and 
contemplated extending the business to include that of commission mer- 
chants. In April, 1898, the two O’Reillys entered into partnership with 
one MacCullough for the purpose of carrying on the commission busi- 
ness while they two alone continued as partners in the warehouse business. 
The account of the commission and produce branch of the business was 
kept at the plaintiffs’ bank. The course of dealing was that for the pur- 
pose of enabling the partnership to purchase the produce in which they 
were dealing the plaintiffs gave them a line of credit in the form of an 
overdraft on their account. From time to time the plaintiffs discounted 
their promissory notes, the proceeds of which were placed to the credit 
of the account. The goods purchased by them were warehoused with 
the storage branch of the business, and receipts signed in the name of 
the Ottawa Cold Storage and Freezing Company by the defendant, 
George A. O'Reilly, were given to the defendant, MacCullough, on be- 
half of the commission and produce business. These warehouse receipts 
were from time to time indorsed over to and hypothecated with the plaint- 
iffs as promissory notes were discounted. The method adopted was that 
the warehouse receipts were indorsed to the plaintiffs by the defendant. 
MacCullough, and contemporaneously a memorandum of hypothecation 
signed by the defendant, George A. O'Reilly, as manager of the com- 
mission business, with a certificate of valuation by him, was handed to 
the plaintiffs. The proceeds of the discounts were placed to the credit 
of the commission and produce business, on behalf of which the dealings 
with the plaintiffs were entered into and carried on. This course of 
dealing continued from June, 1898, to July, 1900. All the transactions 
* of the vears 1898 and 1899 were retired and closed up. The transactions 
involved in this action extend from April 24, to July 30, 1900, and are 
represented by ten warehouse receipts indorsed and hypothecated as be- 
fore described, and by ten promissory notes made on behalf of the com- 
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mission and produce business to the order of the defendant, MacCullough, 
and indorsed by him and the defendant, George A. O'Reilly, for sums 
representing in the aggregate $30,000. In or about the latter part of 
July, 1900, the business got into difficulties; there were dissensions be- 
tween the partners; and MacCullough retired from the partnership, and 
shortly afterwards the defendant, George A. O'Reilly, left Ottawa 
These facts were communicated by the defendant Frank O’Reilly to the 
plaintiffs’ manager, who thereupon went to the warehouse and on check- 
ing the goods in store ascertained that there was a large discrepancy 
between them and the amounts specified in the warehouse receipts. Ac- 
cordingly, he assumed possession, appointing one Lewis, the man who 
had been in charge, to continue in charge for the plaintiffs. Subsequently 
the defendant, George A. O’Reilly, was induced to return, and he took 
charge for the plaintiffs. In the end something like $4,760 was realized 
from the goods in store, the remainder being unaccounted for. 

After the plaintiit's took possession, the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, 
which had obtained a judgm<nt against the Ottawa Cold Storage and 
Freezing Company, issued execution thereon and seized the goods in the 
warehouse, and, upon the plaintiffs claiming them, interpleaded proceed- 
ings were taken. While these were pending the plaintiffs were desirous 
of procuring the testimony of the defendant, Frank O'Reilly. He ex- 
pressed his reluctance to testify, lest he should complicate himself with 
the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, if it appeared that he was liable to 
the plaintiffs upon the promissory notes. And in order to remove this 
difficulty, and, as the plaintiffs’ manager testified, being assured by the 
defendant, George A. O'Reilly, that the two businesses were separate 
and distinct, and not being sure whether the defendant, Frank O’Reilly, 
was interested in the commission business or not, he caused a letter to be 
written by the plaintiffs’ solicitors to the defendant, Frank O’Reilly’s, 
solicitor as follows: 


Ottawa, Dec. 15, 1900. 
M. J. Gorman, Esq., Barrister, ete., Ottawa. 
Re Ottawa Cold Storage. 

Dear Sir: We are instructed by Mr. Simpson, the manager of the 
Ontario Bank. that the bank has no evidence that Mr. Frank O'Reilly 
is a member of the commission partnership known as the Ottawa Cold 
Storage and I’reezing Company, which is liable to the bank upon certain 
promissory notes to the extent of about $30,000, and he has authorized 
us to undertake, as solicitors on behalf of the bank, that the bank will 
not attempt to hold Mr. Frank O’Reilly liable for the said notes or any 
of them, as a partner in the said Ottawa Cold Storage and Freezing Com- 
pany. Yours truly, 


O’Gara, Wyld & Osler. 


At the trial the court held that this letter was an unconditional and 
absolute discharge of the defendant, Frank O’Reilly, from the promis- 
sory notes, which had the legal result of discharging his codefendants 
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from their liability, and the warehouse receipts being only security for 
the promissory notes, could not be enforced; or, as he expressed it, “the 
defendants cannot be held liable upon the security which is given for a 
debt which has been extinguished.” He therefore dismissed the action, 
and this appeal was taken to the Court of Appeal for Ontario, where on 
behalf of George O'Reilly it was contended: 

(a) That the documents sued upon were not valid warehouse re- 
ceipts under Sec. 75 of the Bank Act, because they were given as security 
for a past indebtedness and there was no written promise or agreement 
to give the receipts. 

(b) Because MacCullough was a member of the firm giving the re- 
ceipt and such receipt was contrary to Sec. 2 (d) of the Bank Act. 

(c) The reason given by the trial judge. 

JupcmMent: The judgment of the court was given by Chief Justice 
Moss, who referring to the effect of the letter, says: 

Whatever may be the effect in law of the letter, it cannot be said 
upon the evidence that it was the intention of the parties to extinguish 
the debt cwing to the plaintiffs for which the promissory notes were given, 
or to release or discharge the defendants, George A. O’Reilly and James 
A. MacCullough, from liability in respect of it. It is to be borne in mind 
that, according to the detendant, Frank O’Reilly’s, evidence, his position 
at the time when the letter was written was that George A. O’Reilly and 
MacCullough were the only persons interested in the commission and 
produce business. And the thought that they were to be discharged would 
be the most unlikely one to occur to any of the parties. If such has been 
the result it must be by virtue of the terms of the letter itself. 

Does it in terms or by reasonable implication operate to extinguish 
the debt in respect of which the defendant, Frank O’Reilly, was probably 
liable, but in respect of which the defendants, George A. O’Reilly and 
James A. MacCullough, were undoubtedly liable? So far from its terms 
indicating an intention to extinguish the debt, they clearly recognize the 
continuance of the liability in the other partners in the Ottawa Cold 
Storage and Freezing Co. The statement is that the bank has no evi- 
dence that Mr. Frank O’Reilly is a member of the commission partner- 
ship known as the Ottawa Cold Storage and Freezing Company, “which 
is liable to the bank upon certain promissory notes to the extent of about 
$30,000.” That is, the partnership is liable, but we have no evidence 
that Frank O’Reilly is a partner. And because of this the solicitors un- 
dertake that the bank will not attempt to hold him liable. There is in 
this a sufficient reservation of the plaintiffs’ rights against the partnership 
and those who were undoubtedly members of it to prevent the letter from 
being treated as having any greater effect than a covenant not to sue. 
The language affords a strong presumption that the parties were dealing 
with the liability of the defendant, Frank O’Reilly, and not with the 
liability of the other two. The surrounding circumstances already re- 
ferred to lead to the same conclusion. 
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In view therefore of the terms of the letter, the nature of the trans- 
action, and the surrounding circumstances, full effect may be given to 
the letter by confining its operation to the liability of the defendant, 
Frank O'Reilly. 

The defendants, however, contend against their validity, and argue 
that they were not acquired by the plaintiffs in such manner as to pass 
the property to them or confer a title to the goods, or render the receipts 
legal securities in their hands. 

There can be no doubt that the dealings and transactions through 
which the plaintiffs acquired the warehouse receipts were conducted by 
them in good faith, and that the intention of the parties was to give to 
the plaintiffs a valid security for the advances which they were making 
in order to enable the makers of the promissory notes to carry on the com- 
mission and produce business. Their account with the plaintiffs was an 
active running account. From time to time they discounted notes, and 
at the same time indorsed and hypothecated warehouse receipts as collat- 
eral security. The proceeds were placed to the credit of the account, 
and there was no restriction upon the customers drawing checks or paying 
out, other than the margin established when the account was opened. 

In regard to the warehouse receipts now in question, each one was 
transferred by indorsement and instrument of hypothecation contempo- 
raneously with the discount of a promissory note made by the holders or 
owners of the warehouse receipts. As a result of each transaction the 
plaintiffs acquired and became the holders of a promissory note on which 
the makers were liable, and the Istter received in their current account 
the proceeds of the discount, and in consideration thereof made a transfer 
or hypothecation of a warehouse receipt. There was therefore a negotia- 
tion of a note and an actual advance at the time of the acquisition of the 
warehouse receipt. No doubt it was the case that on most occasions when 
a discount was effected the account was overdrawn, but that was in the 
course of dealing, and the circumstance did not deprive the transaction 
of its character of a negotiation of the note, for the proceeds were placed 
freely at the disposal of the customers, and the drawings on the account 
continued as before. 

The distinction between this case and the leading case of Halstead 
vs. Bank of Hamilton is that in the latter case the proceeds of the dis- 
count were placed entirely out of the control of the customer, and he 
could make no use of them except upon further securing the amount of 
the withdrawal. 

With respect to contention (b) above, the court held that there were 
two distinct firms, and that the warehouse receipts were not given by a 
firm to one of its members and consequently there was no giving of ware- 
house receipts, “as to his own property,” within the meaning of sub- 
section (d) of section 2 of the Bank Act. And since the Judicature Act 
there exists no reason why if two firms have a common partner an action 
should not be maintained by one against the other. 
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In the result the appeal should be allowed, and judgment should be 
entered for the plaintiffs for the amount of their claim, unless the de- 
fendants desire a reference to ascertain the amount, as they intimated 
at the trial and during the argument of the appeal. 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—BANKS AND BANKING—CHECK 
PAYABLE TO ORDER—FORGED ENDORSEMENT—COL- 
LECTION BY THIRD PARTY THROUGH HIS BANK— 
PAYMENT OVER—LIABILITY TO REFUND. 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA VS. HARTY. 


(12 Ont. Reports, p. 218.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendant, McEwan, was in the habit of 
having business relations with the defendant, Harty, and brought to him 
a check for $750 drawn by the Lake Superior Corporation on the Morton 
Trust Company, New York, in favor of George McEwan. This check 
the defendant McEwan endorsed and handed to Harty, who was to obtain 
payment of it. Harty took the check to the plaintiff bank for collection, 
telling the manager that he knew McEwan and had seen him endorse the 


check. The manager offered to cash the check at once if Harty would 
endorse it, but this offer was declined. Harty, however, signed his name 
on the back of the check as a witness to the endorsement by McEwan, 
writing under his own signature the words, “Without any recourse to me 
whatever.” The plaintiff bank collected the money and credited the pro- 
ceeds to Harty, who accounted for them to McEwan on January 9, 1905. 
In May following the plaintiff bank advised Harty that the Morton Trust 
Company had revoked the payment of the check on the ground that the 
payee’s name had been forged; and they sought to recover the money 
from Harty. The trial judge found on the evidence before him that Mc- 
Ewan had acted honestly in claiming and endorsing the check and that 
Harty was not aware of any infirmity in McEwan’s apparently legal 
possession of the check before or at the time when he discharged himself 
of his agency by accounting to McEwan for the whole of the proceeds. 
The trial judge stated that the case for the bank had been very imper- 
fectly made and the evidence was incomplete on certain points, and on 
the ground that the evidence did not prove as against Harty that McEwan 
was not entitled to the check, he dismissed the action. From this judg- 
ment the bank appealed to a divisional court composed of Meredith, C. 
J., Maclean, J..A., and Teetzel, J. 

JupemMent: The application by the bank was for a new trial, and we 
were of opinion that a case for a new trial upon terms had been made 
out; but counsel for Harty argued that, assuming that court should find 
that the endorsement was a forgery, the defendant, Harty, could not be 
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held liable to the plaintiffs, and therefore a new trial would be fruitless. 
We have therefore to consider this question. 

The plaintiff bank having repaid the money to the Morton Trust 
Company, charged back the amount of the check to the defendant’s ac- 
count, and this action is to recover money advanced by way of overdraft; 
and in the alternative the bank alleges misrepresentation by the defend- 
ants as to the endorsements, relying upon which the plaintiffs guaranteed 
the endorsement, collected the amount and were afterwards compelled to 
refund the same. 

The defendant, Harty, having acted honestly, would not be liable 
unless his representations of the other facts constitute a contractual re- 
sponsibility. In the present case the money was paid by the plaintiffs 
not to the payee but to the defendant, Harty; and while Harty would 
clearly not be liable in an action for deceit, I think the facts constitute 
a contract of warranty by him that he was entitled as agent for the 
rightful owner of the check to request the bank to collect it and pay the 
proceeds to him as such agent; and that, assuming the endorsement was 
forged, the defendant is liable to repay under the rule laid down in 
Collen vs. Wright, which rule was expressed by Lord Justice Brett as 
follows: “Where a person either expressly or by his conduct invites an- 
other to negotiate with him upon the assertion that he is filling a certain 
character, and a contract is entered into upon that footing, he is liable 
to an action if he does not fill that character; but the liability arises, not 
from the misrepresentation alone, bvt from the invitation to act and from 
the acting in consequence of that invitation.” 

In Oliver vs. The Bank of England (1902, 1 Ch. 610) it was held 
that this rule is not limited to a case where the person professing to 
have authority as agent purports to make a contract on behalf of his 
alleged principal, but extends to any case, where a person professing to 
have authority as agent induces another to act in a matter of business on 
the faith of his having that authority. 

In the present case, the defendant having in his possession the check 
purporting to be properly endorsed was, if not by express words, by 
unequivocal conduct throughout asserting that he was the agent of the 
lawful holder and authorized by him to employ the plaintiffs to make 
collection and to receive from them the proceeds, and by such conduct 
also invited the plaintiffs to do as they did. 

Upon the faith that he had that authority, the plaintiffs were induced 
to take the check, guarantee the endorsement, and pay over to the de- 
fendant the proceeds when collected. 

If the endorsement was a forgery, the defendant’s assertion of 
authority was untrue, and upon the above authorities he must be treated 
as having undertaken that it was true, and therefore is personally liable 
to the plaintiffs for any loss sustained on account of its falsity. 





ENGLISH BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT. 


RECENT number of “The Accountants’ Magazine,” of Edin- 
burgh, has the following in regard to the amendment of the 
English Bills of Exchange Act: 

This act, which was placed in the statute-book last session, is a 
shert one, and consists of a single operative section, in the following 
words: “A banker receives payment of a crossed check for a customer 
within the meaning of sect. 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
notyithstanding that he credits his customer’s account with the amount 
of the check, before receiving payment thereof.” It is intended to 
amend or interpret sect. 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, which pro- 
vides that “where a banker, in good faith and without negligence, re- 
ceives payment for a customer of a check crossed generally or specially 
to himself, and the customer has no title, or a defective title thereto, the 
banker shall not incur any liability to the true owner of the check, by 
reason only of having received such payment.” 

A House of Lords’ decision in 1903 in The Capital and Counties 
Bank vs. Gordon, and The London City and Midland Bank vs. Gordon 
determined what constitutes receiving payment “for a customer.” The 
decision considerably inconvenienced and hampered bankers, and the 
new act has been passed in consequence. 

The circumstances out of which these cases arose were as follows: 
A clerk in Gordon’s employment had stolen a number of checks belong- 
ing to his employer, some of which were crossed. These checks he en- 
dorsed by forging Gordon’s name. He himself had an account in his 
own name with each of the banks, and he paid the stolen checks into 
one or other of these accounts. These payments kept his accounts from 
being overdrawn; and he was allowed to draw against the checks as soon 
as they were paid in, and before they had been cleared. On the dis- 
covery of the fraud Gordon sued the banks for wrongful conversion of 
checks belonging to him. The good faith of the banks was not in doubt, 
and the question was whether or not the banks had received payment 
“for their customer.” The House of Lords held that where a bank, 
before collection, credits its customers with the face value of a check, it 
becomes holder for value of the check, and that, therefore, when the 
check is collected the bank receives payment for itself and not for its 
customer, with the result that when the customer has no title, or a de- 
fective title, to the check, the bank is not entitled to the protection given 
by sect. 82 of the Act of 1882. 

This year’s act alters the law in this respect, and now, accordingly, 
a bank may credit its customer’s account at once with the face value of 
a crossed check, without incurring liability should the customer’s title 
to the check prove to be defective. But it should be noted that a bank 
will only be entitled to protection in the case of checks which are crossed 
when they come into its hands. It was decided in the Gordon cases that 
the crossing of a check by a banker, after it came into his possession, did 
not make it a crossed check within the meaning of sect. 82 of the 1882 
Act, and the new act does not affect this decision. 





CHECKS ON A FAILED BANK. 
Pe the tts ALTON B. PARKER, as referee appointed to report in 


the litigation between John S. Davenport, as receiver of the Bank 

of Staten Island, and the National Bank of Commerce, growing 
out of the failure of the Staten Island bank in 1903, has filed a report 
in which he discusses a question of interest to bankers; that is, the duty 
of a clearing agent toward those who have drawn checks and drafts upon 
an insolvent correspondent. 

Joseph Ahlmann, cashier of the Staten Island bank, committed sui- 
cide at his home, Dec. 31, 1903, and on the same day the Superintendent 
of Banks took possession of the bank. The National Bank of Commerce 
was its clearing-house agent, and on the day the bank failed had in its 
possession $11,000 of the funds of the Staten Island institution, and 
collateral valued at $228,000, all of which had been deposited by the 
Staten Island bank to secure it in the transactions. It was its duty to 
clear for the bank until it had given notice of its intent to discontinue 
clearing at least one day before it ceased to clear, under the rules of the 
clearing-house. 

Several of the depositors of the Staten Island Bank became aware of 
its condition, and they drew checks for their balances and deposited them 
with the Stapleton National Bank on the same day. 

These checks were then placed with the National Park Bank, the 
clearing-house agent of the Stapleton Bank, for presentation to the agent 
of the Staten Island Bank, the National Bank of Commerce. The next 
day, Jan. 1, 1904, was a holiday, and the Bank of Commerce was unable 
to serve its notice in the clearing-house until the morning of Jan. 2. At 
the same time checks for an amount near $102,000 were presented to it 
by the Park Bank, and these were taken up. After charging this to the 
avcount of the Staten Island Bank, the balance of the cash and bills 
receivable held by it were offered back to the receiver of the Staten Island 
Bank, which instituted the present action, asserting that the Bank of 
Commerce should not have paid the checks, although there was no allega- 
tion of bad faith on its part in the matter. 

Ex-Judge Parker recommends a judgment for the defendant, the 
Bank of Commerce, saying, in part: 

“The defendant, as soon as it received the information, on Dee. 31, 
1903, that the Superintendent of Banks had taken possession of the 
Bank of Staten Island, gave notice to the members of the association in 
the manner provided by its rules and regulations, of the discontinuance 
of the arrangement of clearing for such bank. Such notice, however, 
could not take effect until the completion of the exchanges on the morning 
of the first business day following. There is no pretense that the de- 
fendant had any suspicion of the condition of the Bank of Staten Island 
prior to its being informed that the Superintendent of Banks had taken 
possession. It gave the notice, therefore, as soon as it possibly could, 
which was after learning that the bank it was representing was in trouble. 
And it had no more right, in view of its engagements with its associate 
members in the clearing-house association, to refuse to pay checks pre- 
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sented in the clearing-house on the morning following the giving of the 
notice, than it had to refuse to pay checks drawn upon it by its depositors. 

In paying the checks, therefore, it did only what it was bound to do, 
and could be compelled to do. It did, however, seek to minimize the 
number of checks it would be obliged to redeem the following business 
day, by requesting members of the association not to accept checks drawn 
on the Bank of Staten Island. More it could not do.” 





SHOULD HAVE BEEN IN THE BANK. 


EOPLE sometimes lose money through bank failures, and quite fre- 

Pp quently they lose it by not trusting the banks. Here seems to be 

a case of the latter kind, as told in the newspaper despatches from 
Katonah, N. Y., under date of December 26: 

Thaddeus C. Green, a contractor, has notified Sheriff Merritt that his 
mother, Mrs. Hester Green of Katonah, was robbed of $5,500 on Christ- 
mas Day. Mrs. Green keeps the Katonah Hotel, where contractors and 
engineers on the watershed work board. According to Mr. Green, one 
of the young men learned where his mother kept her money and jewelry, 
and while the family were eating their Christmas dinner the robbery took 
place. The booty consisted of $2,500 in jewelry and $3,000 in gold coins 
which Mrs. Green had been saving for years. 


PENSIONS FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


FFICIAL announcement was made by the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Co. that on January 1 a pension policy would 
be put in operation, embodying the following provisions: 

A minimum pension of $20 a month; the fixing of the age at which 
compulsory retirement is provided for at seventy instead of at sixty-five 
years; no bar is placed to the age at which the railroad company will hire 
an employee originally; a continuous service of fifteen years with the 
company is all that is required to entitle the employee to a pension. The 
pension rate is so graded that the small salaried employee gets the highest 
relative pension and the high-salaried man cannot obtain more than $75 
a month. 


RESTRICTING SURETY COMPANIES. 


ECRETARY SHAW has issued a circular in which he states that 
S hereafter no surety company shall be accepted under the provis- 
ions of the Act of Congress, approved on Aug. 13, 1894, as sole 
surety on any stipulation or bond in which the United States is interested, 
for an amount greater than ten per cent. of its paid-up capital and sur- 
plus, unless such company shall be secured as to any excess by reinsurance 
to the satisfaction of the department. Two or more companies may be 
accepted on any bond, the penalty of which does not exceed ten per cent. 
of their aggregate paid-up capital and surplus. 
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OUGHT BANK CLERKS TO BE GOOD-NATURED? 
BY J. H. GRIFFITH. 


N banks in large cities, where there are tellers and clerks to transact 

| all sorts of business, the good or ill nature of a teller or clerk has 

very little influence upon the patrons of a bank; but in towns where 

one man transacts practically all the business of the bank with its custom- 
ers, it is a matter of very great importance. 

The extremes are the austere, crabbed, quick-tempered clerk, who 
makes a customer feel that he must beg the most trifling favor, and the 
good-natured, easy going clerk, who apparently cannot do too much for 
the customer. 

Probably the ideal bank clerk is the golden mean between the two 
extremes—the man who can be hard-headed with those who seek to im- 
pose on the bank and agreeable to the reasonable customer. Such men 
are, however, scarce and it may be worth while to consider which of the 
two extremes make the best bank clerk. 

The teller who is dressed immaculately and who only recognizes a 
patron with a stately nod, and who severely reprimands the little boy 
who fails to ask for change in just the denominations he wishes, is often 
cordially detested by the patrons of the bank, and yet may not be such 
a bad representative of the bank after all. The crabbed, quick-tempered 
clerk, who keeps the customers at arms’ length, saves the bank a lot of 
time and money. He never makes out deposit tickets for customers and 
takes no responsibility in any way. Having no desire to be agreeable, 
he is never talking about the weather or business when he should be 
examining checks or counting money. Everybody who has _ business 
with the bank gets through with it as soon as possible and rather than 
ask for a trifling favor, such as a postage stamp or the change of a 
dollar, they will walk half a mile. They will see that their deposit slips 
are made out, or their checks drawn exactly right; their bills are all laid 
one way and the change neatly rolled or put into envelopes. In short, 
they are in such a state of fear that they all feel relieved when their 
deposit is entered on their pass-book and they leave the bank. Such 
clerks are valuable to the bank, for they rarely make mistakes. 

The pleasant-faced, good-natured bank clerk makes every one feel 
at home. Even the children like to run to the bank for change. He 
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sympathizes with the merchant when business is dull and takes the 
bank’s time to explain the intricacies of a check or draft to the farmer 
who has one perhaps for the first time. He makes out deposit tickets 
for ladies or children and accepts bills however mixed up or badly ar- 
ranged. He will change and re-change bills and endeavor at least to 
cash checks in bills of convenient denominations. The unfortunate thing, 
however, is the fact that while he is doing these things—making himself 
and the bank popular—he is often wasting the bank’s valuable time and 
making more or less costly mistakes. He is encouraging customers to go 
to the bank whenever they want a dollar bill changed, free legal advice 
or even sympathy in their business troubles. Such men attract men, 
women and children to the bank, but unfortunately among them are often 
included crooks who look upon easy-going, good-natured clerks as 
easy marks. 

As between the popular and the unpopular clerk it is rather hard to 
choose from the employer’s standpoint. There is, however, a sort of 
bank clerk who should never be permitted to hold this position. It is 
the hypocritical, would-be aristocrat, who is all smiles to the rich, in- 
fluential director and the well dressed lady patron of the bank and who 
browbeats and often openly insults the scrub woman with her weekly 
pay-roll check, or the ragged little urchin who wants change for a dime, 
to get his pay for a newspaper. Such men are a disgrace to any bank, 
and however they may disguise it the public soon recognizes the fact 
that they are not gentlemen no matter how well dressed or polished 
their manner may be. 

A really valuable bank clerk, who comes in direct contact with the 
public, must be at heart a gentleman. He should put himself, in im- 
agination, in the place of the customer and treat others as he would like 
to be treated himself. It takes an immense amount of tact and patience 
to wait upon a long line of customers, each one of whom presents a 
problem of his own. There are shorts and overs, counterfeits and im- 
properly drawn deposit tickets and checks, until the poor teller is well- 
nigh distracted. But with it all the successful clerk must remember 
that oil rather than sand makes machinery run smoothly. 


THE POSTAGE-STAMP ACCOUNT. 


the manipulation of the postage-stamp account by an unfaithful 

employee. Conversation with a number of expert bank ex- 

aminers has revealed the fact that the employee who schemes 
to defraud a bank will resort to this account in the belief that it is so 
small an item that it will likely escape attention. The experienced bank 
examiner, where there is suspicion of any wrong-doing among the em- 
ployees, very often looks for the trouble in this direction. 


O NE of the ways in which a bank frequently loses money is through 
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It has been suggested by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City that an effective way to prevent clerks from taking stamps belong- 
ing to their employers would be for the Post Office Department to per- 
mit the firm to perforate the stamps with its initials. This would make 
it impossible to sell such stamps and would prevent their being stolen. 
This would be of some advantage to banks where the loss may be 
traced to taking the stamps directly, but where the loss is occasioned 
through a manipulation of an account, such a device would not cover 
the case. 


EDUCATING PEOPLE TO BECOME DEPOSITORS. 


HAT banks fail to secure as depositors many persons who could 

T well afford to lay by small sums occasionally is well known. 

How to bring this idle money into the banks was considered in 

an address before the recent annual convention of the Nebraska Bank- 

ers’ Association, by Carson Hildreth, president of the Franklin (Neb.) 
State Bank. Mr. Hildreth said: 


“Incumbent upon the banker is one of the most potent and important 
economic functions in modern conditions, and that is the gathering up 
of the surplus earnings of the people and throwing them back into trade 
and into the development of the industries. This can be fully done only 


by educating the people to understand the profit to the banker of their 
small deposit and the economic valu: to the community of their deposits 
in the aggregate. 

If it be said that the people are thoughtless or selfish in the hoarding 
and secreting of their funds, then the banker’s problem is to educate 
them to realize their interest in the banker and their obligation to the 
community. But they are not, at least in the agricultural district to 
which my experience is limited, selfish. The most serious charge that 
can be brought against them is that they may not fully realize their 
relation to the banker and community. Over against this mild indict- 
ment they must be credited with a willingness to properly fulfill these 
relations when they understand their friendly obligation to the banker 
and their economic obligation to the community. 

About a year ago I made a test of the fact just stated by sending out 
a circular letter in which appeared the following paragraph: 

‘The bank appreciates small accounts. Do not carry the money 
around in your pocket but put it in your deposit at the bank each day 
and check it out as needed. Men often carry money in their pockets 
without thinking of the benefit it would be to the bank. If 100 men 
who carry $20 each in their pockets would all keep this deposited and 
check as needed, it would mean $2,000 additional deposits for the bank. 
There are many thousands of dollars to-day in the pockets and in the 
homes of our friends that would be of value to the bank and to the 
community if it were deposited in the bank and put into circulation in 
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the community. Much of this idle money is not purposely withheld, but it 
is because these friends have never thought of the bank and community 
side of it. I cordially invite you to carry an account with us however 
smal] it may be. This will be of value to our bank and of benefit to the 
community.’ 

For days and weeks following the sending out of the above circular 
letter men continued to drop into my bank and make $20 deposits. The 
response became so pronounced that it touched a tender spot and made 
me feel a closer relation and greater obligation to my depositors because 
I saw in this response a genuine friendship for my bank and a desire to 
subserve the general community interests.” 





GERMAN BANKS IN THE ORIENT. 


ONSUL E. L. HARRIS, in a report from Chemnitz, says that the 
C German Orient Bank in Berlin has just recently established 
branches in Hamburg, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 

It is also announced that further branch establishments will be found- 
ed in other cities of the Levant when the same are necessary. It is the 
intention of the bank to form a network of banking houses not only in 
the Levant, but in Greece and Egypt as well, for the purpose of pushing 
German trade. These institutions will make it their business to give in- 
formation concerning the credit standing of business firms in the Orient. 
Good agents and representatives will also be recommended upon request. 
In this connection the Orient Bank in Berlin has asked the Chemnitz 
Chamber of Commerce to furnish names of all the firms in this district 
doing business with the Levant, so that the question of enlarging markets 
and the various kinds of products adaptable for oriental trade might be 
discussed. 


BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


especially suited to the needs of bankers and financial] students. 

It includes the principal standard works on money, b=»nking, 
political economy, corporations, etc., and will be found helpful in aiding 
bankers and organizations of bank clerks in selecting books for a finan- 
cial library. The Editor of the Macazine will be glad at any time to 
offer suggestions as to the character of any of the works; or, if desired. 
will recommend books suitable to meet special requirements. 

The compilation of this list of books represents, in part, the efforts 
being made by Tue Bankers’ MaGazine to be of practical service to its 
readers. Co-operation from bankers or publishers in adding to or other- 
wise improving the list will be cordially welcomed. This is the first ex- 
tensive compilation of the kind ever made, and it will be found useful 
for reference. The catalogue has been issued in pamphlet form, and a 
copy will be sent free on request. 


fi Editor of Tue Bankers’ MaGazine has compiled a list of books 












































THE PROGRESSIVE BANKER. 
er of the most important questions that a banker has to consider is 


the attitude of himself and his institution toward the community. 

Much of the success of a bank—practically all of it, in fact— 
depends upon the choice between progressiveness and ultra-conservatism. 
Some of the characteristics of the progressive banker were set forth as 
follows in an address delivered before the last annual convention of the 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association, by Carson Hitpretu, president of the 
Franklin (Neb.) State Bank: 


“Bankers have changed. In earlier days the concern of the banker 
was carefully to guard the funds placed in his keeping and return them 
on demand; in these later days the bank undertakes to provide the means 
upon which businesses are created and by which the material affairs of the 
community are developed. Upon the intelligent conduct of the bank of 
to-day depends in a great measure not only the safety of the depositor 
as before, but the prosperity of the bank’s patron and the welfare of 
the community. 

Under the old banking conditions the depositor was given the chief 
thought, under the new banking conditions the borrower is given equal 
care. Banks and bankers are to-day important factors in the economic 
development of the community. 

A tribute to the conservative banker of the past; but the word ‘con- 
servative’ is no longer a term with which to conjure. Its value in idle 
boast is lost. ‘Conservatism’ no longer means caution and fear. Hetero- 
dox! No, there is rather a new orthodoxy growing up. Conservatism 
to-day ineans progressive conservatism; it means intelligent aggressive- 
ness; it means the comprehensive grasp and the Titan’s power behind it. 
We must give our old reliable friend, the conservative banker, a new 
title—-the progressive banker. 

The progressive banker must have all the qualifications of the old-time 
conservative banker—caution, thoughtful and intelligent care, courage, 
and character, but he must add to his qualifications aggressiveness. He 
must enter the arena of affairs. It is not left open to him to be aggres- 
sive or not aggressive. The banker of to-day must be aggressive—not 
with the selfish purpose of contending for business, but that his bank may 
fill its economic place in the community and justify its right to be. Fur- 
ther, he must be aggressive that the natural necessary interests of his 
bank be conserved. It is a bank necessity. 

* * * * + * 


To sum up, the progressive banker is a banker who recognizes the 
economic relation of his bank to the community; who looks upon his 
bank as a clearing-house, a public institution established and maintained 
to daily meet the public needs, and hence loses sight of his personal 
ownership; who regards himself as a public official, as a steward hand- 
ling and protecting the public funds; who aggressively enters the field 
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of business activities, not to take business from rival banks, but to create 
and develop new business; who is conscious of his personal obligation to 
public interests; who, while first safeguarding and conserving the sacred 
interests in his hands of both depositor and stockholder, devotes time, 
energy, and money to public affairs; who is not forgetful of the needs 
of the bank’s constituency; who has ability and judgment, supplemented 
by integrity of life; who emphasizes good citizenship; who is willing to 
share in the financial, moral and political demands of his community 
and state and throw his personal influence into the equation for public 
and private good; who attends bankers’ conventions and keeps abreast of 
the best banking customs and thought.” 





ROCKEFELLERS ARE ABSTAINERS. 


HE Young Men’s Bible Class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York city, of which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the leader, 
held its tenth annual banquet recently at the Broadway Central 

Hotel. Ice water flowed freely and Mr. Rockefeller told why he was a 
total abstainer. He said: 

“To drink a glass of beer is not in itself more harmful than to eat 
some kinds of indigestible food. The single action is not a sin, but it 
is the abuse that the first glass leads to that is the sin. I believe not only 
in temperance but in total abstinence, and this for two reasons. First, 
because both my father and his father as well as my mother’s father 
were strictly temperate; second, my mature judgment is that while there 
may be no harm in one glass that one glass may lead on to more. There- 
fore, I say that one glass is one too many.” 


A BILLION OF BONDS. 


T what is described as a dinner of representative business men at 
St. Louis near the end of last year, a speech was made by Con- 
gressman Bartholdt proposing that the Government issue $500,- 
000,000 in bonds to aid in the improvement of internal waterways. This 
proposal was received with marked enthusiasm, but in the resolution 
which was adopted the Congressman’s proposal was amended by making 
the amount of bonds to be issued a round billion instead of only $500,- 
000,000. When these bonds are issued the national bank circulation can 
be increased to an equal amount. With a billion dollars of bonds and 
a billion dollars in new “money,” who can set any limits to the country’s 
prosperity ? 
The improvement of our internal waterways is a praiseworthy object, 
but it can be done, perhaps a little more slowly yet at a less cost without 
issuing Government bonds to pay for the work. 











POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


VERY time there is a bad bank failure, like that of the Farmers 
and Drovers’ National Bank of Waynesburg, Pa., there is a re- 
newal of the demand for a postal savings bank. Of course, one 

bank failure ought not to cause a general distrust of banks, but when 
the failure is a particularly bad one, it undoubtedly causes more or less 
apprehension. A postal savings bank would not have anything to do in 
decreasing the number or severity of failures of commercial banks, but 
it would provide a safe place for the deposit of the savings of the poor. 
In some of the states where savings bank investments are carefully 
guarded, this safety has been attained already, and measurably so in 
most of the states; but in some instances the depositor must depend for 
safety upon the judgment exercised in selecting a bank in which to place 
his money—and sometimes his judgment is at fault. In an address be- 
fore the recent convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association, Carson 
Hildreth, president of the Franklix (Neb.) State Bank, had the follow- 
ing to say of the postal savings bank scheme: 

“IT hasten to disclaim self-interest in discrediting a postal savings 
bank system. It is not a question whether such a system would work 
an injury to the present banking interests, but whether it would in its 
entirety benefit or injure the community interests. 

In passing, I may say that a postal savings bank system is a paternal 
system and the Government should no more go into the banking business 
than it should go into the mercantile business. If it be said that the 
Government is already in the banking business in its Postal Money 
Order Department, I reply that the transmitting of funds from point 
to point is but an incident in the banking business. 

A postal savings bank system would be the greatest economic mis- 
take this Government ever committed. What matters it if Wales, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Russia adopted postal savings banks back 
in the 70’s and 80’s? The government of many of these countries is 
paternal; ours is not paternal. The industrial, social and political con- 
ditions in those countries are not the same as in our country. The fact 
that these countries long ago adopted the system, in the light of their 
limited economic development, instead of auguring for such a system, 
condemns it. 

A postal savings bank system, such as proposed in the various bills 
before Congress, if successful, as their advocates hope and expect, would 
gather up the multitude of small amounts in our various communities 
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and take them off into distant places for investment. Carried to its 
logical end the earnings of a community would never find their way into 
our local banks to be turned back into the activities of the community. 

Incidentally, most of these bills provide that the deposits shall not 
be subject to taxation. Why should we take this much wealth out of the 
taxable property of the community and thus double the taxation on the 
property of those who did not patronize the Government bank? Most 
of these bills provide that the deposits shall not be subject to legal proc- 
ess of law. Why should we want to put a handicap on the business 
matters of our communities? Why should we seek to create and encour- 
age an irresponsible class of men and enable them to put their property 
beyond the reach of their just debts? 

However, saying nothing of these bills before Congress, the principle 
of the postal savings bank system is wrong. First, the earnings of a 
community should remain in the community and be used in the trade and 
in the development of the community. None of the plans proposed, so 
far as I have learned, contemplate either leaving the funds in the com- 
munity or loaning them in the community. The Government as a matter 
of fact could not safely to itself and satisfactorily to the people conduct 
loan departments in local communities. If our economic and financial’ 
affairs were on a cash basis and not at all on credit, then perhaps the 
loan features of a Government bank system could be disregarded: but 
we are not on such a basis and never will be. The larger part of our 
wealth is created on credit and it would be industrial suicide to go to 
such a basis. 

The Government system would take the deposits from the local 
banks, raise the rates of interests which the people would have to pay, 
and even render the local banks unable to fully meet the demands for 
loans. It would destroy the present provision against emergencies con- 
tinually arising amongst people of all classes, and take away the possi- 
bilities to the people of the extensive and profitable use of loans for their 
investments. 

The Government would be taking a position as inimical to the inter- 
ests of our agricultural districts of Nebraska as are the great mail order 
houses to the ultimate welfare of the farming districts of the West. 
The mail order house principle pushed to its limit would close up the 
country store, destroy the country town, reduce the selling price of the 
farmer’s land, isolate his home, and in general react upon the interests 
of the patron of the mail order house of the distant city. The Govern- 
ment savings bank system is a parallel case. 

Second, educate the people to carry their earnings to the Government 
depository to be sent away out of the community and you educate them 
to be distrustful of their neighbors, their friends and their home bank- 
ers; you dwarf their local patriotism and put them out of sympathetic 
touch with home interests. The principle is wrong. 

A postal savings bank system would retard the growth, check the 
development and limit the prosperity of the community. It would de- 
stroy the energies, stifle the ambitions and paralyze the activities of 
our people. 

A postal savings bank system would have just two virtues: first, it 
would assure perfect safety to the depositor; and second, it might in a 
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measure encourage saving and thrift. Whatever our present banking 
system lacks of these two virtues can be supplied if our bankers will 
realize the necessity and engage their efforts to evolve the remedy. 

Why should not the bankers of our state, under the authority of this 
association, work out the solution of this and other important financial 
questions, carry the recommendations to our state legislature and to the 
American Bankers’ Association, and justly earn the name of the progres- 
sive bankers of Nebraska.” 


WITHDRAWALS FROM SAVINGS BANKS. 


HERE is no doubt that the speculation in real estate and in mining 

: shares has been responsible for withdrawals from the savings 

banks of considerable sums in the past few months. In this con- 

nection the following from the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York will be found of interest: 


“Data were collected by me in October, showing the record in these 
respects from July 1 to October 1, 1906, in comparison with the same 
months in 1905, for thirty-odd of the largest savings institutions in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Kings in New York, and in four or five 
up-State cities. The figures in aggregate were: 


Total deposited, 1906 $73,686,993.53 
Total deposited, 1905 72,844,285.92 

Excess of deposits, 1906 $842,707.61 
Total withdrawn, 1906 $83,340,163.09 
Total withdrawn, 1905 73,653,017.91 


Excess of withdrawals, 1906 $9,687,145.18” 


Hard times do not account for these withdrawals, for labor has been 
fully employed at exceptionally good wages. It is reported by the 
Superintendent of Banks that thousands of pass-books were pledged to 
trust companies for loans for realty transactions. 


RISE IN SAVINGS BANK RATE. 


ETTER earnings in the past year have enabled several of the New 

B York City savings banks to increase their dividend rate from 314 

to four per cent., the German, the Metropolitan and the Bowery 
Savings Bank being among the number to increase their rate. 
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ADVERTISING A COMMERCIAL BANK. 


By D. C. WILLS, 
CASHIER DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE question of pertinent publicity, which in results means profit- 
able bank advertising, for a bank, is apt to provoke much dis- 
cussion and quite a difference of opinion. When we embarked 

upon a modest campaign for our bank, the point first considered was, 
“What argument could we make in favor of our bank that could not be 
applied to all good banks?” 

It is true that we have a large surplus, but so have other banks. 
However, we are the only large bank in our end of the city, and we 
brought this fact forcibly to the attention of the business public in the 
district, directing notice to our new office-building, which without doubt 
had enhanced business in this section, thus in a measure entitling us to 
consideration. Ads in the daily newspapers, with a mailing list covering 
the district we wished to reach, have been satisfactory business-bringers. 

The Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh is the only one of that 
name in the world, and by the adoption of and use of a significant emblem 
(a black diamond) on al] our stationery and advertisements, we have 
familiarized the public with our “trademark.” An emblem loses most of 
its value unless it is appropriate and pertinent. 

During the last three years our deposits have steadily increased, and 
on the principle that “nothing succeeds like success,” we have empha- 
sized our growth. Perhaps this has been the burden of all our recent 
literature. 

In a mercantile bank where all new depositors must be introduced 
or vouched for, it is difficult to estimate the value of publicity or de- 
termine the medium or method that is most effective. Except in the case 
of correspondence, influence is subtle rather than direct. 

In the preparation of copy for advertisements and matter for letters 
or literature, it must be paramount in the mind that one is aiming to con- 
vince the public. Sidetrack all thoughts of tickling your own vanity, or 
even producing something that will be satisfactory to your competitors. 

Dignified and original, conversational and convincing, should be the 
character of the matter used by the successful bank advertiser. Get out 
of the beaten paths, both in copy and methods. Of the quartet of quali- 
ties mentioned, originality is the most powerful. A famous baseball 
player explained his high batting average by saying, “I hit ’em where 
they ain’t.” 
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Banking is an interesting business. In earlier days, when bank ad- 
vertising was scarcely considered, banks used to issue “rules for bank- 
ing,’ what to expect, what to avoid, and kindred suggestions. The 
writer is of the opinion that a modified form of that same kind of 
publicity would be effective today. Instead of using good ink in offer- 
ing inducements, it could be diverted to combating prejudices and 
erroneous impressions which exist about the banking business in general, 
and perhaps concerning your own bank and its management in particular. 

Short treatises containing inferential arguments along the lines nec- 
essary will be read and prove effective. The arguments should be some- 
what concealed, for if too apparent they would lose most of their force. 
Truly, he who looks after the advertising for a bank must be versatile 
and resourceful. 


PRINTERS’ INK, LIKE ARTISTS’ COLORS, MUST BE MIXED WITH BRAINS. 


The institution over which I have the honor to preside inhabits an elegant 
building which has been built out of the proceeds of condensed printers’ ink; 
spread thinly upon white paper, and distributed partly by newspapers and partly 
by Uncle Sam’s letter-carriers.—Benj. I. Cohen, president of Portland Trust 
Company of Oregon. 

T is not to be inferred from the foregoing that the head of ‘The Old- 
est Trust Company in Oregon” has found a royal road to business 
success through advertising, by which anyone may reach the goal 

if he will but pay the tolls exacted along the way. All the literature 
which emanates from his company is proof most positive that something 
far different from mere perfunctory or hap-hazard or indiscriminate use 
of the fluent medium is the kind that brings success. It all possesses the 
rare qualities of attractiveness in form and construction, and originality 
and interest in wording, which distinguish the high-grade and profitable 
advertising from the “stale and unprofitable.” 

The publications before us comprise a number of tasteful cards, fold- 
ers and booklets, among them one consisting of “Illustrations’”—not en- 
gravings, but graphic word-pictures of what this man and that has done 
by using the facilities extended by the Portland Trust Company of 
Oregon; another setting forth the features and advantages of the women’s 
department; another giving a popular description of “What is a Trust 
Company?” and yet others, not dealing in glittering generalities, but 
each describing some particular feature of the trust company’s useful- 
ness to the individual and the community. 

There are also a variety of specimens of the company’s well-worded 
and catchingly-designed ads in the local newspapers. All of which goes 
to show, not merely that Mr. Cohen appreciates the full value of printers’ 
ink, but that he and his trained lieutenants are masters in the art of using 
it. 


UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF MONTANA. 


UT of the beaten path, of novel and tasteful design, is an eight- 
page folder issued by the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Montana at Helena, containing its statement of condition and a 

list of its officers and directors. 
























































Is in & sense the kindergarten of 
the school of finance. But when we 
view money in Sevings Beaks solely 
aa an investment the proposition pre- 
sents many attractive features. 

A gst strong. conservative sav- 
ings benk js about as strong @ finan- 
cial institution as exists. Yet savings 
banks pay a larger interest than 
Government Bonds. 


savings accouat. 


make the start. 


Remsen St., cor. Seneca. allows 3% 
per cent. interest per annum, com- 
puted from the first of each month. 
payable January and July 1 


ACCOUNTS OPENED BY MAIL. 


ESB WASTE 


SAVINGS BA 


NO MAN IS POOR 


WHO PUTS HIS SAVINGS REGULARLY IN 


The Citizens’ savings Bank 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 
Pres. R. H. Fyfe. , VWhee-Pree., Thomas Berry. 
Cashier, F. F. Tillotson, 
Ascot. Cashier, F. J. Kirts, Asst. Cashicr, Stuart A. Fraaen 
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The Possession of Money 


signifies power—it paves the way by which the ordinary 
man can help others and himself. 

Therefore, it is perfectly proper that you should strive, 
within reasonable bounds, to accumulate it 

Deposit your surplus funds in the People’s Saving Bank, 

ere same will draw 4 per cent interest, and the temp 
tation will not be so great to squander that which you will 
need in future years. 

4 Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $100,000. Surpius and Profits, $75,000. 
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BANK ACCOUNTS 


+ This bank desires to serve a larget number of depos- 
itors with whom it can have close personal relations, and 
solicits the accounts of firms, corporations or individuals. 


153 GRISWOLD ST., COR. LAFAYETTE AVE. 
Branch—Cor. Michigan Ave. and Thirty-fourth St. 
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INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 


Veposited with this bank 
will make a practical Christ- |i 
mas Gift for Wife, Son, 


DO. 
with the 8 per cent we pay. 


THE DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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erage person would make ac 


what it would amoast fo is a 
few years if deposited ia this- bank at ” 


compound isterest. 
a little eel t-deaial NOW and you cas 
‘Accounts may be opened for one dol- 
lar or more 


405 PEARL STREET.|¢ 


From the beginning of life to the end it ts one continual 
warfare—from the school boy up to the successful merchant. 

The war ceases when the man has, by beginning early and 
taking good care of his earnings, saved enough money to be 
independent. 

Hundreds of such people started with us many years ago 
with a small account, and are today living on the income of 
their Savings Accounts. 


DEPOSIT YOUR SAVINGS WITH THE SLATER 
TRUST COMPANY. WE PAY 4% INTEREST. 


We have over 9000 depositors, and a total deposit account of 
over $6,500,000. Paid depositors last year $183,185.94 in interest 
dividends. 

Send today for our Banking by Mal) Booklet. 


SLATER TRUST ns 


a (Sad PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 











This Bank Is Six Months Old To-day. 


All Savings Bank 
Records Broken 


It is a significant fact that during the first six months of 
its career the volume of this bank’s business has exceeded that 
of any Savings Bank heretofore established in Washington 

Following is the monthly statement of our deposits 


Watch Us Grow! 


$48,256.88 
$73,053.82 
$80,276.52 


$116,727.75 


"Deposit your funds here where-they will carn interest, and 
let your income grow with a growing bank 


CITIZENS Savings Bank 


1406 N. Y. Ave. Bond Building. 


3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 
2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 


LetThe Wife Try | 


Some men cannot save, but the 
family prospers because the wife 
keeps a savings account and depos- 
its every dollar she can spare from 
her allowance with now and then a 
larger sized bill. 

Many homes are saved and paid 
for-because the wife realizes the ne- 
cessity of laying aside - part, of the 
— income against the day of 
. need. 


Several hundred ladies carry ac- 
counts with this bank, and it is our 
pleasure to extend our lady deposi- 
torsevery consideration and courtesy. 


We pay 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


Let Your Savings Work, Too 
DES MOINES SAVINGS BANK 


Northwest Corner West Fifth and Walnut 


June 30 
July 30 
Aug. 30 


Sept.30 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 30 


Conservative 
Management. 


Government 
Supervision. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY. 


PEOPLES BANK, CARUTHERSVILLE, MO. 


HE Peoples Bank of Caruthersville, Missouri, issued under the 
title of a “Thanksgiving Message to Our Patrons” a unique state- 
ment of condition on November 12, in which the various items of 

assets and liabilities are pointedly elucidated and explained, and_ the 
figures are compared with a similar statement of a year ago, showing an 
increase of nearly $45,000 in resources, on a capitalization of $50,000. 

The circular is cleverly written, but an important omission is the 
absence of anything to indicate the town or state from which it emanates, 
while the name of the bank itself does not appear until barely mentioned 
near the bottom of the page in the running text. 

Although statements of this character are intended mainly for local 
distribution, there is no telling how far and wide any one or more of 
them may fly, and sometimes business from an unexpected source results. 
It is always well to have the name of the institution prominently identi- 
fied with all of its literature. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE NORTHERN LIBERTIES, PHILADELPHIA. 


HIS well-known institution with nearly a century’s business record 
has issued a neat morocco-bound pocket-diary for 1907, contain- 
ing a street-directory, list of legal holidays, postage-rates and 

other useful reference-information. The little book is prefaced by the 
bank’s statement of condition and list vf officers, and its pages are in- 
terspersed with terse sentences by way of injunction or reminder, such 
as “The National Bank of the Northern Liberties meets competition, but 
not to the point of unsafe banking;” “holds its friends by fair treat- 
ment;” “instructs its staff to regard the bank’s repute before its profits;” 
“has the unusual record of having had four generations of one family in 
jan 


its management;” “invites accounts of every class,” ete. 


CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 


66 LEVELAND, Ohio, the City of Banks,” is the caption of a 
C finely executed birdseye illustration at the head of a well- 
worded circular briefly but pointedly setting forth the Lake 
City’s attractions and resources. A modest supplementary paragraph 
informs the reader that “the Citizens Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland is the largest and oldest trust company in the state of Ohio; 
it was established in 1868, and has been conducting a conservative bank- 
ing business for thirty-eight years; its funds are invested in real-estate 
mortgages, high-grade government securities and gilt-edged collateral 
loans; no money being loaned on endorsed or commercial paper.” It is 
a forceful example of the strong but indirect appeal for banking busi- 
ness. 















Armor Plate Security 


Security lies behind the massive doors 
of the Steel Armor Proof Safety Vaults 
in our New Building—security for your 
valuable papers, jewels, heirlooms—as 
well as security of mind. These vaults 
are impregnable against the assaults of 
the elements, or human artifice. 


Union National Bank, 


(Temporary Quarters) 












217 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capltal ....ceeccrecveccscesscrees! $ 600,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. .. .$5,165,000.00 


MEW BUILDING WEARLY BEADY FOR 
occurancY. 































CAPITAL STOCK cara. FORT DEA 15 


$1,000,600 


SUAPL PLUS, 
— 000 





NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice President 
CHAS. FERNALD. Assistent Cashier 


American @ 


' PILING UP DOLLARS 


TACKINC upthe dollars isa fascinating game 
Once you get interested in it you will won- 


? der why you never engaged in it before. if 
every person of spendthrift habits really knew 
what asatisfaction there was in having agrow- 
ing bank account this would be a happier 
world. We receive deposits of $1 and upward, 
and pay four percent. interest. Startan account 


‘n our SAVINGS DEPARTMENT today 


Capital City State Bank | 


Bank Building, East Fifth and Locust Streets. 
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Checking Accounts of Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals solicited and 
will receive every favor and courtesy 
consistent with conservative banking. 
Interest paid on Certificates of Deposit. 


| 
| 


| 


| Total Resources # $1, 1.550, 000. Open ‘Saturdays 5to6 | 





U. S$. DEPOSITARY 
moaned 100 AND 
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—=—— OFFICERS ———— 


L. A. GODDARD, President 
HENRY &. KENT, Cashier 


Bank 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $5,000,000.00 


The TRusT DEPARTMENT of this 
bank acts as Trustee under martgage: 


’ Executor under will; Administrator 
under order of court;.Guardian of 
minors; Assignee, Receiver or 
Trustee for Bankrupts; Registrar or 
Transfer Agent for Corporations. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Gawenat Banxino — Savincs — Boxns — Savers Vacits 


AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
CORNER MONROE AND CLARK STREETS 


Grust & Sabings 


COLIN S, CAMPBELL, Assistant Cashier 
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Consistently adh 
commercial banking. confining its loags to. manu- 
facturers and handlers of salable merchandise, 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


located in the heart of the business district at the 
northeast corner of La Salle and Monroe Streets, 
offers to business men the advantage of its facilities, 
developed and perfected by fifteen years of successful 
service to depositors. 


Would You Make Life a Success? 


Benjamin Franklin, one of the most remarkable men that this or 
any other country ever had the privilege to honor, said: 
industrious. save your money. and don’t want much.” 

It is not what you carn. but it is what you spend, that determines 
the size of your cash balance. 
Keep your cash balance where it will be safe, and where it ts 
protecied by more than $3,200,000 of capital resources. 


The Hartford National Bank, 58 
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“Be honest, 


STATE 
STREET 





Executor ana Trustee 


The Boston Safe -Deposit & Trust 
Co. (Capital and Surplus $3,000,000) 
may be appointed your Executor and 
Trustee, thereby obtaining for you a 
permanency of office and security at no 


more expense than where individual 
Executors or Trustees are appointed. 


Oorresponednce and Personal Calls Weloomed 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 
87. Milk Street, Boston 








Established 1816. 


Ranks with the nation’s foremost financial 
institutions — Has served its customers 
faithfully in all banking matters for nearly 
a century. 





Your Bank Account 


Sometimes requires personal attention. It may be 
possible that improved arrangements can be made, 
thus redounding to your benefit. 

An interview may be desirable, in which event we 
will be pleased to have you call upon us. Qur facill- 
ties fcr transacting general banking business are une 
surpassed. 


ihe Market National Bank 


FOURTH AND PLUM. 
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ASSETS 
$25,000,000 


Bank 9 of Pitts ittsburg 
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BANKING PUBLICITY. 


GUARANTEE TRUST COMPANY OF ATLANTIC CITY. 


HE Guarantee Trust Company of Atlantic City, New Jersey, puts 
forth a great variety of publicity literature, all of a high order 
of merit. Besides an elaborate booklet with an artistically-illu- 

minated cover describing and finely illustrating its building and banking- 
rooms, there are folders, blotters, circulars and little booklets, of highest 
quality design and execution, each dealing with a special subject, as for 
instance: “Saving Money;” “Safeguarding the Future;”’ ‘Making a 
Will;” “Naming an Executor;” “Abstract of the Intestate Law of New 
Jersey;” “A New Year’s Greeting,” etc., etc. 


SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK. 


HE Seattle National Bank, of Seattle, Washington, distributes to its 
customers and others a business card showing its report of con- 
dition made to the Comptroller on November 12. The statement 

is neatly printed on the finest quality of cardboard, and one of the round- 
ed corners of the card is splashed with brilliant red, so that the recipient 
is bound to take a second look at it. Then he sees the figures, which tell 
a story that interests him. The obverse of the card gives a list of the 
officers and directors, with the statement that accounts are solicited and 
favorable terms granted. 


GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Germantown Trust Company of Philadelphia sends out a neat 
booklet descriptive of its resources and facilities, setting forth the 
rapid growth in deposits and general business since it opened its 

doors in 1889, illustrating its new and modernly-equipped banking- 
rooms, and describing their superior facilities in all departments. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY. 


N attractive calendar has been sent out to customers and friends 
A of the Second National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. Under the 
management of President Samuel Ludlow, Jr., this bank is en- 
joying substantial prosperity. Its policy is, “Courtesy, Modernity and 
Safety.” 


READY-MADE BANK ADS 


E. AURACHER, of Lisbon, Iowa, has issued his “1907 One Col- 
umn Bank Ads,” designed as samples and suggestions for news- 
paper publicity. The present collection contains a greater num- 
ber of ads than did the 1906 book, and new features, including a num- 
ber of two-column ads, giving a variety of type display and arrangement 
models. 
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A SERIES OF PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER ADS. 


AN APT QUOTATION. 


66 MAN’S learning dies with him; even his virtues fade out of 
remembrance; but the dividends on the stocks he bequeathes to 
his children live and keep his memory green.” This quotation 

from Holmes is a most fitting preface to a dainty booklet on “The Ad- 

ministration of Estates and The Running Account,” which is among the 
scientifically prepared and elegantly printed publicity literature put 
forth by the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 





IN DEFENSE OF PIE. 


N an address before the last convention of the Indiana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, E. V. Durham of Onarga, IJl., made the following stirring 
defense of American pie: 

“A labor agitator summing up the difference between labor and capi- 
tal said: ‘It is not that the laboring class hasn’t a sufficiency of warm 
and comfortable clothing, it is because you wear velvet; it isn’t that the 
laboring man and his family have not a sufficiency of wholesome food, 
it is because you eat pie.’ 

We all like pie, and palsied be the hand, and hushed be the tongue 
that would do violence to this toothsome mass of indigestibility, the great 
American pie. To the end that ours may continue to be the nation, par 
excellence, of pie eaters, let us wish the farmer and his right-hand man, 
the country banker, well; for as it fares with them, so will it be with us 
all, well or ill.” 
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AN ASSOCIATION FOR INSURING BANK DEPOSITS. 


San Pepro, Car., December 10, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Six: I enclose a rough draft of an idea for an association to insure 
bank deposits. 

The insurance of bank deposits is a great question, and one that 
should be solved by the banks adopting some method for providing the 
insurance. The recent failures of some of the large banks have had a 
tendency to scare the public and make them look askance at banks. If 
this feeling is not allayed, the banks of this country will suffer. The 
only course to pursue in this matter is to restore confidence to the public, 
and the only method is the insurance of deposits. 

The idea that I have outlined will afford a thorough insurance, and 
at the same time, by being a mutual association, it will keep the cost 
down and also will be conducted in a proper manner. It would be in- 
surance that insures. 

If this idea appeals to you as being practicable I would like you 
to publish it. Perhaps it may start a movement to form a good solid 
deposit insurance company or association. 

R. L. ANGELL, 
Bank of San Pedro, San Pedro, Cal. 

An association to be formed for the purpose of insuring bank de- 
posits and conducting a general banking business with banks. The mem- 
bership shal! comprise all approved banks wishing to subscribe to the 
fund to insure bank deposits and also to share in the benefits of the asso- 
ciation. 

The capital stock of the association shall be the sum subscribed and 
paid in by the members, and shall be divided into shares of $100 each, 
par value, and shall be issued to members, one share for each $100 sub- 
scribed and paid in. The shares shall be non-transferable but may be 
redeemed by the association at the actual book value of such shares. 

Each bank wishing to become a member shall make application and 
shall accompany such application with a sum of money. Such sum to 
be an amount one-fifth of one per cent. of the total amount of the de- 
posits of such bank. The association shall, on receipt of the application 
for membership, cause an examination to be made of the bank applying 
and by an examiner to be appointed by the association. If the examina- 
tion shall show that the applying bank shall be in good condition and 
perfectly solvent, the association shall then declare such bank to be a 
member and shall issue to it a membership card and stock in the associa- 
tion, one share for each $100 subscribed as membership fee. A mem- 
bership fee shall be in an even $100 or any multiple thereof. If the 
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one-fifth of one percent. of the deposits shall be an amount not a mul- 
tiple of $100, then the membership fee shall be the next amount more 
than the one-fifth of one per cent. which shall be a multiple of $100; 
but no member shall pay in as membership fee nor receive stock in the 
association except as provided above. Dues in the association shall be 
one-twenticth of one per cent. of the deposits of the member, annually, 
payable semi-annually. 

Ail banks becoming members must furnish the association full sworn 
statements of their condition on blanks furnished by the association, and 
also shall submit to an examination to be made of the member by an 
examiner appointed by the association, when such statement or examina- 
tion shall be required by the association.* 

In case of failure of any member of the association the association 
shall immediately take charge of the affairs of the member and shall 
close up the affairs by paying each and every depositor in such bank in 
full for all amounts due him from such banks and also all other in- 
debtedness of the member. All assets of the member at the time of the 
failure shall immediately become the property of the association. 

The association shall at all times keep on hand in cash or assets 
which may he immediately converted into cash at least 25 per cent. 
of the amount paid in by the members as membership fees. The balance 
may be loaned to members at a rate of interest to be not less than five 
per cent. per annum, provided however that no member shall borrow 
from the association at one time an amount more than ten per cent. of 
its (the members) capita] stock and surplus combined and that no loan 
shall be made for more than six months. 

The association may invest the remainder of moneys on hand in ap- 
proved municipal bonds or bonds of a state or the nation or approved 
bonds of industrial corporations provided such investments are approved 
by at least fifteen of its directors. 

Statements showing the condition of the association and the dis- 
position of its funds shall be furnished to the members at least once a 
year. 

Ten per cent. of the net earnings of the association shall be passed 
to a surplus fund until such fund shall equal the capital stock and such 
fund may be used only as provided for the membership fees. The bal- 
ance of the net earnings may be paid to the members as dividends pro 
rata on their stock in the association. 

The home office and principal place of business of the association 
shall be in New York city, with branches in at least three other cities, 
viz., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., and Los Angeles, Cal. 

The association shall be governed by twenty-five directors, to be 
elected annually by the members of the association, each member having 
one vote. The directors shall elect a president, vice-president, secretary 
and other officers necessary for the conduct of the association and shall 
fix the salaries to be paid such officers. 


*When such examination or statement shall show that the member is en- 
gaged in acts or methods which are apt to result in its failure then the associa- 
tion shall warn such member that such acts or practices must immediately 
cease and if such member shall continue such acts or practices it shall be 
expelled from the association and its membership card revoked and its stock 
called in and cancelled. 





THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


OVERNOR HUGHES has appointed Charles H. Keep, Assis- 
t; tant Secretary of the Treasury, as Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New York, to succeed Frederick 

D. Kilburn, resigned. 

Mr. Keep was born in Lockport, N. Y., February 26, 1861. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1882 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1885, and thereafter practiced law in Buffalo. He had never 
held public office until appointed in May, 1903, by President Roosevelt, 





CHARLES H. KEEP. 
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to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. While holding this office he 
has had general supervision of what are known as the “financial” bureaus 
and offices of the department. These include the Mint, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
the Division of Public Moneys and the Division of Loans and Currency. 
Mr. Keep was also designated by President Roosevelt to act as the head 
of the Committee on Department Methods, which has been conducting 
an extensive inquiry into the business methods of the various depart- 
ments, and submitting recommendations for their improvement to the 
President. He was also appointed by the President the head of com- 
mittees to investigate the purchase of typesetting machinery in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the crop statistical methods of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the accuracy of ‘the agricultural census of 1900. 
For the past two years he has acted as treasurer of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Mr. Keep has been interested in and is a director of 
the following financial institutions of Buffalo: the Marine National 
Bank, the Fidelity Trust Company, and the Security and Safe Deposit 
Company. It is his intention to leave the Treasury Department and 
assume the duties of his new position about the 25th of January. 


A WORD FOR WALL STREET, 


O much is heard in condemnation of Wall Street speculation that 

S we are apt to lose sight of the fact that all the energies of the 

Street are not employed in this direction. That Wall Street plays 

an important part in carrying on the great legitimate enterprises of the 

country was set forth in a recent address by Mr. James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago. Mr. Forgan said: 


“IT am no advocate of nor apologist for speculation whether it takes 
place in Wall Street or in any other part of the country. I try, however, 
to be fair in my judgments, and it seems to me our friends in Wall 
Street are much maligned. In its makeup of bankers, brokers and other 
financial agents, Wall Street in no way differs from the great financial 
centres of other civilized countries and its record compares favorably 
with any of them. If there is a railroad to build, a mining property to 
develop, a manufacturing industry to organize, or any other improve- 
ment of unusual magnitude to be undertaken, we must look to Wall 
Street to finance it and we are seldom disappointed. But when in their 
efforts to help along the legitimate enterprises of the country they may 
occasionally put out our securities a little faster than the public can 
absorb them, we turn on them with vindictive abuse and hold them re- 
sponsible for conditions for which we more than they are responsible, 
having benefited by, if we have not furnished, the over-issue of securities 
which caused the trouble.” 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA, HAVANA. 


HE National Bank of Cuba is erecting in the centre of Havana a 
banking building that will be a model for similar institutions in 
tropical countries, having all the modern business conveniences and 

equipments, with the architecture especially adapted to the climatic condi- 
tions. It will be the tallest building in Cuba, its five stories being equiva- 
lent to seven or eight stories of the average business structure in the 
United States. 

The National Bank of Cuba was the fiscal agent and sole depositary 
of the United States Government in Cuba, through which all insular and 
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EDMUND G. VAUGHAN, 
President National Bank of Cuba, Havana. 
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other funds were disbursed, at the time of the organization of the Cuban 
Republic, and as this arrangement was confirmed by the Cuban Govern- 
ment, the bank has since continued to act in that capacity. According to 
the last annual report the stock of the bank is held in eleven principal 
countries of the world. Its directorate is composed of Americans, Cubans 
and Spaniards, representing the leading commercial interests of the coun- 
try. It has a capital of $5,000,000, with surplus and undivided profits 
of over $700,000, and deposits aggregating nearly $14,000,000. Since 
1903 it has regularly paid dividends of four per cent. semi-annually. 
The bank has twelve branches in the principal cities of the island. 

Cuba has no currency of her own, the money circulating consisting of 
Spanish gold supplemented by French gold, Spanish silver and United 
States currency, each having its own distinct province, and the relation 
of one to the other subject to constant variation. For this reason the 
bank carries its customers’ accounts in any of the three moneys, or with 
some of the larger companies one depositor may have three checking 
accounts. As Cuba sends the greater part of her products out of the 
country and buys her supplies in manufactured goods abroad—her for- 
eign commerce amounting to something like $200,000,000 per annum— 
the bank’s foreign exchange department is a very important feature of 
its business. The collection department is correspondingly large—at the 
rate of $4,000,000 per month through the head office in Havana, not in- 
cluding the branches. 

The bank’s new building in Havana will be a hundred feet in height, 
120 feet in length by 75 feet in width, and is intended to be ready for 
occupancy by January 1, 1907. The frame is of steel, the floors being 
supported by over 400 columns, each thirty-five feet long with a diame- 
ter of thirty-two inches at the base, and the entire structure rests upon a 
foundation of 600 piles, driven in groups and capped with four feet of 
concrete. The cellar has a thick cement floor, then a layer of water- 
proofing, followed by another course of concrete and finished with tiling, 
making it virtually impossible for moisture to percolate through. But 
to provide for all contingencies and to make the building absolutely dry, 
perforated pipes have been laid, incased in rubble, leading to a catch- 
basin, which in turn is emptied by an automatically-operated electric 
pump. The building is constructed of Stevens Cast stone and will be 
finished in January. 

The architect who has successfully overcome the many unique obsta- 
cles and difficulties which the location and building requirements devel- 
oped is Jose Francisco Toraya of Havana. Purdy & Henderson, who 
are engineers for the new Wall Street Exchange and the new Plaza 
Hotel in New York. are the builders. The vault that will be installed 
is manufactured by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company of New 
York. An idea of its size and strength may be had from the statement 
that the door alone, nine inches thick and made of the highest quality of 
steel, will weigh from twelve to fourteen tons, and the interior dimen- 
sions of the vault are about thirty by twenty-one feet. 

The National Bank of Cuba is a member of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the president of the bank is a vice-president of that 
organization. The officers are: President, Edmund G. Vaughan; vice- 
presidents, Pedro Gomez Mena, Samuel M. Jarvis, W. A. Merchant; 
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cashier, H. Olavarria; assistant cashier, W. A. M. Vaughan; secretary, 
W. H. Morales; New York secretary, Henry M. Earle; manager ex- 
change department, F. Sonderhof; counsel, Oscar Fonts Sterling; audit 
ors, Haskins & Sells, certified public accountants, New York. 

The directorate consists of John G. Carlisle, former Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury; Pedro Gomez Mena, wholesale dry goods, Havana, and 
Manchester, England; William I. Buchanan, former U. S. Minister to 
the Argentine Republic; Manuel Luciano Diaz, vice-president Havana 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA, HAVANA. 
New Building Now Under Construction. 


Central Railroad, former Secretary of Public Works; Samuel M. Jarvis, 
capitalist, New York; Jules S. Bache, J. S. Bache & Co., bankers and 
brokers, New York; Edmund G. Vaughan, president; Ignacio Nazabal, 
president Sugars Company, Havana; Jose M. Berriz, vice-president 
Chamber of Commerce; W. A. Merchant, vice-president; and Thorvald 
C. Culmell, of R. Truffin & Co., exporters. 

It is the policy of the management of the bank to erect banking build- 
ings of uniform design for all its branches throughout the island. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK, BALTIMORE. 


HE history of the Baltimore banks is a record of financial enter- 
prise linked to wise conservatism, and the combination has given 
the banking institutions of the Monumental City a fame for solidity 

and security that is world-wide. 
The Citizens National Bank of Baltimore was organized as a state 
bank in 1849. Since that period of long ago the times have changed, 
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and banks as well as other things have changed with them. Yet with all 
the innovations that progressive banking and general business methods 
have entailed, the Citizens is still doing business on the site where, 
more than half a century ago, its career began in an ancient double 
dwelling, of which the first floor was the bank, while the cashier and his 
family lived on the floors above. 

But aside from its location there is little about the present modern 
institution that is reminiscent of its modest beginnings. As reminders 
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CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BALTIMORE. 
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of the early days there remain only an antique brazen fire-screen and a 
stately old-fashioned clock in the bank’s imposing home, amid surround- 
ings of Italian and African marbles and rich bronze, massive mahogany 
furniture, and all the paraphernalia of a great banking establishment, 


THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
the whole interior touched here and there with the brilliance of cathedral- 
glass and gold. 


The Citizens National building stands on the corner of Pratt and 
Hanover streets, and is exclusively devoted to the business uses of the 
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bank. The main banking-room is sixty by seventy feet, well lighted by 
large two-story windows, and as has been indicated, the fittings, finish- 


ings and furnishings make up an interior that is of the highest type of 
art and utility combined. The progressiveness of the institution has 
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THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 


been shown in its prompt employment of every new device calculated to 
facilitate the transaction of business. In 1869 it built the first new com- 
mercial banking house that had ever been erected in Baltimore, and it was 
the first local bank to use the time-lock and the telephone. Its home 
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was rebuilt in 1902-3. Today it is equipped with electric adding- 
machines, steel filing-cases, book-trucks and every modern business device 
and improved system of accounting that can in any way help to keep its 
business up to the minute; while finely-appointed lunch rooms, lockers 
and lavatories for officers and clerks bespeak the care taken for the com- 
fort and convenience of those upon whom the work of the bank falls. 

The Citizens was a Government agency for the sale of bonds during 
the Civil War, and became a national bank in 1865. Its doors were not 
closed during the two weeks legal holiday proclaimed by the Governor of 
the State for the protection of business just after the great fire of 1904, 
and throughout the whole of that period it continued to cash checks and 
do business as usual. The growth of its deposits has been remarkably 
steady from the beginning, but within the two years following the fire 
they increased more than two millions. At the present time the aggre 
gate of deposits is nearly seven millions. 

The Citizens National has a capital of $1,000,000 and $1,850,000 
surplus and undivided profits. Dividends in excess of three millions 
have been paid to the stockholders since its organization. The officers 
are: John S. Gibbs, president; David Ambach and William H. O’Connell. 
vice-presidents; Albert D. Graham, cashier. The board of directors 
comprises James A. Gary, who was the bank’s president until his retire- 
ment in 1899 to become Postmaster-General of the United States; Ruben 
Foster, president Chesapeake Steamship Company; John S. Gibbs, 
president; David Ambach, merchant; William H. Gorman, president Cum- 
berland Coal Company; J. H. Judik, of R. M. Jones & Co.; Van Lear 
Black, of Black, Sheridan, Wilson Co.; William E. Hooper, manufac- 
turer, William H. O’Connell, vice-president, and James E. Ingram, 
capitalist. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


HE American Security and Trust Company of Washington was 
organized and incorporated in October, 1889, and chartered un- 
der Act of Congress in October, 1890. It is subject by law to 

regular examination under supervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, just the same as a national bank. Its capital stock of $1,250,000 
was soon subscribed and the company opened its doors for business in a 
building on G street between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. 

Work was soon started on a permanent home for the company on 
ground purchased for it at 1405 G street, one-half square from the 
United States Treasury building. This building was finished in Decem- 
ber, 1891. The rapidly growing business of the company, however, soon 
demanded more space, and in 1894 a lot at 710 Fourteenth street, abut- 
ting on the rear portion of the new building, was bought and on this lot 
an addition was built, more than doubling the banking space. This ad- 
dition had a separate entrance on Fourteenth street for the Women’s 
banking department. which occupied the front portion of this wing. This 
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marked the opening of the first department especially for women in any 
banking house south of Philadelphia. 

In 1904 the board of directors decided to increase the capital of the 
company to $3,000,000. In the same year the demand for space to ac- 
commodate the growing business caused the directors to secure the site of 
the present building, the northwest corner of Fifteenth street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue, opposite the United States Treasury Building and the 
White House. The erection of a new building was at once commenced 
and this was completed in December, 1905. This building is in entire 
harmony with the classical architecture of its dignified neighbor across 


MAIN BANKING FLOOR 


the street, the Treasury Building, and with the building adjoining it on 
the west. It has been called the handsomest banking building in the 
United States. 

The interior of the building is as beautiful and harmonious as the 
exterior. Surrounding the large and well-lighted public space are the 
officers’ rooms and the windows of the tellers, the real estate department 
and foreign exchange windows. The ladies’ department is near the 
entrance and has a room for the customers’ use with teller window open- 
ing from it. Reached by a broad flight of marble steps or an electric 
elevator are the safe deposit vaults in the basement. Two men are on 
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duty here for protection and expedition, and the adjoining rooms for 
both men and women are fitted with every convenience for the safe and 
private examination of papers and transaction of business. 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 
The American Security and Trust Company, with its capital of $3,- 


000,000 and surplus of $1,600,000, is the strongest financial institution 
in the entire South, from Philadelphia on the north to St. Louis on the 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE —REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT. 


‘West. Its growth has been gradual and steady. It has from the begin- 
“ning confined its business within conservative limits, avoiding promoting 
or other speculative enterprises, and giving always particular attention 
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to business of a fiduciary character, making its trust department of first 
importance. In consequence, an increasing number of persons of both 
small and large estate have selected the American Security and Trust 
Company to manage their property while living and to administer their 
estates after their death. 


LADIES’ BANKING DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARY. 


The board of directors of the Company is not only an exceedingly 
strong one, but an active one. It meets monthly and an executive com- 
mittee of seven of its members meets weekly, carefully supervising and 
directing the affairs of the Company. The executive committee of the 
directors exercises particular supervision over the trust department and 
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an auditing committee makes regular examination of the books and 
accounts of all departments. 

The directors of the company are: Milton E. Ailes, Charles J. Bell, 
Henry F. Blount, Samuel S. Burdett, Albert Carry, William M. Coates, 
W. Riley Deeble, George T. Dunlop, Robert Dornan, James E. Fitch, 
William J. Flather, Daniel Fraser, John E. Herrell, George F. Huff, 
Henry Hurt, John A. Kasson, John R. McLean, Fred A. Miller, Caleb 
J. Milne, Martin F. Morris, Clarence F. Norment, Crosby S. Noyes, 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


Myron M. Parker, Albert M. Read, Ward Thoron, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Henry Wells, John F. Wilkins, Henry A. Willard, Joseph Wright. 

The officers are: Charles J. Bell, president; Henry F. Blount, vice- 
president; H. S. Reeside, treasurer; James F. Hood, secretary; Wm. A. 
McKenney, attorney and trust officer; Ward Thoron, auditor; J. W. 
Whelpley, bond officer; Charles E. Howe, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Alfred B. Leet, assistant trust officer. 

As is customary with trust companies, the American Security and 
Trust Company pays interest on all funds deposited with it. 





NEW ENGLAND NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON. 


HE New England National Bank is one of the financial institutions 
of Boston that is full of years as well as honors, its period of 
service to the business community falling but little short of com- 

passing a full century. 

Organized as a state bank on July 8, 1813, its first board of directors 
comprised some of the most prominent and substantial of Boston’s mer- 
chants and citizens:—John Gove (chairman), Edward Blake, Jr., Samuel 
Dorr, Francis C. Lowell, Lemuel Shaw, Daniel P. Parker, William Ropes, 
Benjamin Rich, William Sturgis, David Greenwood, Nathaniel Goddard 
and John PD. Williams (secretary). Nathaniel Goddard was its first 
president, and Ebenezer Frothingham, Jr., its first cashier. 

President Goddard served until October 7, 1823, when he resigned 
and was succeeded by Samuel Dorr, who continued in office until October 
7, 1834. The succeeding presidents have been Philip Marett, who held 
the office until October 17, 1846; Thomas Lamb, whose term ended No- 
vember 25, 1884; and Samuel Atherton, who officiated until February 11, 
1890, when Charles W. Jones was elected to the office, in which he has 
since served continuously to the present time. 

Mr. Frothingham continued as cashier until October 13, 1824. His 
successor was Philip Marett, who held the office until October 7, 1834, 
when he in turn was succeeded by E. P. Clark, who served until] Decem- 
ber 1, 1854. Another similar twenty-year term was covered by his suc- 
cessor, Seth Pettee, ending November 10, 1874, when Charles F. Swan 
was elected to the office. Mr. Swan continued in office until his resigna- 
tion July 28, 1902, having been connected with the bank 56 years, for 28 
of which he was cashier. Arthur C. Kollock, who had been for a num- 
ber of years paying-teller, was elected to succeed Mr. Swan, and he still 
continues in the office, having served the institution altogether, as teller 
and cashier, a period of 42 years. 

The New England became a national bank in January, 1865. The 
present board of directors consists of John T. Bradlee, retired merchant 
of State street; J. Herbert Sawyer, retired manufacturer; Gen. Francis 
Henry Appleton, of Peabody and Boston; Henry Parkman, treasurer 
Provident Institution for Savings; Roland W. Toppan, president Ark- 
wright Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; Edwin S. Webster, of Stone & 
Webster, electrical engineers and street railway managers; Charles W. 
Jones, president, and Stephen W. Holmes, vice-president. Mr. Holmes 
was elected vice-president January 8, 1900, coming to the New England 
National from the Natick National Bank of Natick. 

The New England National Bank has a capital of $1,000,000, with 
surplus and undivided profits of $850,000, and deposits aggregating 
about $4,000,000. Its total resources are considerably over $6,000,000. 
In every year since its organization, a period of 93 years, it has paid a 
dividend to its stockholders. During the panics and monetary stringen- 
cies of the earlier years, and later in 1893, 1903 and 1905, the bank con- 
tinued to extend credits to its customers without restriction in the slight- 
est degree, and throughout its long career it has maintained among the 
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banks and in the business community a reputation for strength and re- 
liability second to none. 

The sound business principles that have carried the bank successfully 
through the many changes, financial panics, national crises and civic dis- 
turbances since 1813 when it was founded, may possibly have been con- 
sidered in some quarters ultra-conservative. This, however, as its cus- 
tomers can attest, is not justified and is not a fact, as the bank has ever 








HOME OF THE NEW ENGLAND NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON. 


kept abreast of the times, and is now, as it has been always, ready to 
meet existing conditions, and to adapt itself to the special wants of its 
customers; extending liberal lines of credit and accommodation, and 
ready to investigate and look up every legitimate proposition pertaining 
to the business welfare of its patrons. The result of this policy has 
been to bring to the bank a widely diversified business which is much to 
the benefit of its depositors. 
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The New England National’s resources give it ample funds for hand- 
ling any legitimate transaction, yet it has never, for the sake of employ- 
ing its idle funds, entered into doubtful outside investments or promo- 
tions, but confines the use of its money to loans to its customers and to 
thoroughly investigated and established securities. For these reasons, 
together with its long and honorable record, and its liberal and progres- 
sive policy, the bank is especially qualified as a depositary for trust 
funds and reserve accounts, and makes a feature of such business. 

The clientele of the New England National is of the highest grade. 
and the bank is energetically seeking to increase its efficiency and extend 
its business, believing there is a wide field of usefulness for an institution 
of this character. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


ment of the First National Bank of Boston purchased control of 
the Massachusetts National Bank, the oldest banking institution 
in New England, its original charter dating back to 1784. Soon after- 
wards they took over the business of the Broadway National, and a little 


A BOUT six years ago the gentlemen comprising the present manage- 


NEW BUILDING FOR FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON. 
Soon to be Erected at Federal, Franklin and Congress Streets. 


later that of the First National, assuming the name of the latter. In 
1904 by a further consolidation the First National absorbed the National 
Bank of Redemption, which had itself, a few years before, taken over 
the business of the Shoe and Leather National. 

When the last consolidation was completed, in May, 1904, the bank’s 
deposits were $35,000,000. Today they are more than $44,000,000, an 
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increase of over $9,000,000 in two and a half years. The bank has a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, and its total resources are nearly $50,000,- 
000. Its statement of condition made to the Comptroller on November 
12 showed surplus and undivided profits of $2,360,454.09. Its deposits 
aggregated $44,207,477.82. 

The accompanying illustration shows the First National Bank of 
Boston’s contemplated new home, to be erected at Federal, Franklin and 
Congress streets, from plans by Architects Sturgis & Barton. The build- 
ing is to be of granite, four stories and basement, embodying the latest 
ideas and every approved feature of modern bank architecture and equip- 
ment. 

The officers are: Daniel G. Wing, president; Edward A. Presbrey, 
John W. Weeks, George G. McCausland, Clifton H. Dwinnell, vice- 
presidents; Frederic H. Curtiss, cashier; Palmer E. Presbrey, Edward 
S. Hayward, Bertram D. Blaisdell, George W. Hyde, assistant cashiers. 


GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH ABSORBS THE HOME TRUST CO. 


EGOTIATIONS were recently consummated for the absorption of 
N the Home Trust Company of Pittsburgh by the Guarantee Title 
and Trust Company. This consolidation was effected on an 
exchange basis, the stockholders of the Home Trust Company taking 


JOSEPH R. PAULL, 


President. 


stock in the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. and the Guarantee Title and 
Trust Company, the exchange being made on the following basis: Home 
Trust at $142, par $100; Guarantee Title and Trust at $200, par $100; 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. at $175, par $50. 
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The capital stock of the Guarantee Title and Trust Co. will not be 
increased, the company having purchased enough stock from its share- 
holders to effect the exchange, while the stock of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
was obtained by the company by the transfer to the Bank of Pittsburgh 
of the Iron City National Bank, January 1, 1904, control of which bank 
had been held by the Guarantee Title and Trust Co. Frank L. Phillips, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Guarantee Title and Trust Co., has 
resigned to become a member of the bond house of Searing & Co. Vice- 
president Robt. J. Davidson of the Home Trust Co., will succeed Mr. 
Phillips as vice-president of the Guarantee Title and Trust Co., and 
Secretary Alexander Dunbar will be elected treasurer. The executive 
officers of the company will then be as follows: President, Joseph R. 
Paull; vice-president, John Bindley; vice-president, Robert J. Davidson; 
vice-president, Samuel H. McKee; secretary and treasurer, Alexander 
Dunbar. 





ROBERT J. DAVIDSON, 
Vice-President. 


The Home Trust Company began business in July, 1903. its capital 
was $500,000, and at the time of the merger the deposits were about 
$1,600,000. At the date of the last official statement the book value 
of its stock was $137.50. 

The Guarantee Title and Trust Company was organized August 11, 
1899, with $125,000 capital, which was increased to $250,000 in 1902 
and a surplus of $50,000 created. In the following year the capital was 
raised to $750,000 and the surplus to $550,000. From its organization 
until June 1, 1903, the company transacted a title and abstract business, 
the banking and trust department being added at that time. The stock 
was so largely over-subscribed that it was decided to make the capital 
$1,000,000 and the surplus $825,000. At the present time the capital is 
$1,000,000 and the surplus and profits $880,000. Dividends are paid 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 
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These increases in capitalization made possible the purchase by the 
Guarantee Title and Trust Company of the Iron City National Bank, 
Moreland Trust Company, and the Standard Security Trust Company. 
With the Iron City Nationa] Bank the Guarantee Title and ‘Trust Com- 
pany acquired its present banking-house and became an active trust 
company in all departments, having previously been a title guarantee 
company. At a later time it purchased the deposits of the Mortgage 


ALEXANDER DUNBAR, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Banking Co., and the business and assets of the Equitable Trust Co. 
As a result of these several acquisitions the business and strength of the 
Guarantee Title and Trust Company have been largely augmented. 
Nine of the former directors of the Home Trust Company have been 
added to the board of the Guarantee Title and Trust Company, making 
a total membership of forty-eight, representing some the strongest in- 
terests in the Pittsburgh district. 


SECURITY BANK OF CHICAGO. 


HE Security Bank of Chicago commenced business October 15, 
1906, with a capital of $300,000 and surplus of $60,000. It is 
located at the corner of Milwaukee avenue and Carpenter street, 

having purchased the building, furniture and fixtures of the defunct 
Stensland bank. 

The Security Bank was organized by James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, at the request of a large number 
of local business men, who subscribed for and now own one-third of 
the capital stock, and the other two-thirds is principally owned by gen- 
tlemen connected with the First National Bank, from among whom the 
other members of the board have been selected. 
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Mr. Forgan has been elected chairman of the board of directors, in 
which capacity he has daily supervision over the bank’s operations. 

This locality is undoubtedly one of the busiest in Chicago outside of 
the business centre. It is thickly populated, by a thrifty class of people, 
all of whom save something. This, with the numerous stores and manu- 
facturing concerns, assures success for the bank. 

The first four weeks of the business of the Security Bank was most 
gratifying, the total deposits amounting to $754,500. The savings 
deposits of $419,500 have been something of a revelation, as the deposi- 


E. A. ERICKSON, 
President. 


tors belong largely to the poor class, and necessarily deposit small sums. 
The large aggregate of these deposits, in the face of loss of confidence 
due to the recent failure of the Milwaukee Avenue State Bank, is quite 
remarkable. At the present rate of progress it will take only a com- 
paratively short time for the deposits of the Security Bank to exceed 
those of the former bank, which were something over $4,000,000. 
Edward A. Erickson, president of the Security Bank, was born in 
Noble county, Indiana, and educated in the public school there. His 
experience in banking covers a wide range. He served for several years 
in the First National Bank at Kendallville, Ind., beginning as a messen- 
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ger, and from this bank he went to the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., serving practically in all departments, reaching the official position 
of manager of the statistical and credit department January, 1906. On 
October 15, of the same year, he was elected president of the Security 
Bank. 

J. C. Hansen, the cashier of the new bank, was born in Denmark, 
September 9, 1869, but has been a resident of the northwest side of 
Chicago for thirty-four years, sixteen of which he spent with the First 
National Bank, having previously served a short term in the old banking- 
house of Peterson & Bay. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HIS institution, as may be seen from the illustration of its new 
building presented herewith, is making progress of a most sub- 
stantial kind; and further evidence of this fact is to be found in 

the increase of the capital on the first of November last from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, and the surplus to $1,650,000 and the undivided profits 
to $350,000, making the capital and surplus $2,000,000 each. 

The Citizens’ National Bank was organized in October, 1880, and 
opened for business on the 4th of November following at 51 East Third 
street. In 1887 the bank moved into its own building—the United 
Bank Building—at Third and Walnut streets, where it remained until 
December 10 last, when it moved to its new building at the corner of 
Fourth and Main streets. 








THE NEW BUILDING. 
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The new bank is one of the handsomest buildings in Cincinnati. 
It is of Bedford stone, and is of graceful classic architecture, resem- 
bling greatly the new custom-house in New York. It was designed by 
Hannaford & Sons. The banking-room is fitted with English veined mar- 
ble, the woodwork being mahogany and the columns supporting the ceil- 
ing are of Sienna marble. 

The entrance to the bank is on Fourth street. The public desks are 
arranged in an octagon, with the cashier and assistant cashier on the 
right, and the vice-president on the left of the entrance. The president 
and directors’ room is cut off from the main banking-room. The safe- 
deposit vaults and bank safes are at the southeast corner of the room. 
The basement is arranged for a mailing room, and there are two fire- 
proof record vaults to hold unused but valuable books and papers. The 
upper floors of the building will be occupied by The Procter & Gamble 
Co. James Griffith & Sons Co. were the architects of the new building. 

On December 15 the Franklin Bank, one of the oldest private banks 
in Ohio, ceased to exist as a separate banking institution, transferring 
its good-will and business to the Citizens’ National. 

The present officials of the Citizens’ National Bank are: President, 
Briggs S. Cunningham; vice-president, Griffith P. Griffith; cashier, O. 
P. Tucker: assistant cashier, S. M. Richardson. The directors are: 
Briggs S. Cunningham, William A. Proctor, William J. Lippincott, John 
W. Warrington, James N. Gamble, Charles P. Taft, Hirma H. Peck, 
Moses E. Moch, Edward Goepper, William Keslye Schoepf, William 
Cooper Procter, Bayard Kilgour, Myer Oettinger, Charles D. Kinney, 
and Griffith P. Griffith. 


CLEVELAND TRUST CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The New Bank Building Now Under Construction. 





CASHIER OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OTHING contributes more to the success of a new bank than to 
have officers who are thoroughly experienced and locally well 
known. It was the good fortune of the new Commercial Bank 

and Trust Company, which was organized a short time ago at Louisville, 
Ky., to secure as its cashier Mr. E. W. Hays, a man who meets both 
these requirements. Mr. Hays has grown up in the banking business 


E. W. HAYS. 


in Louisville, his first connections being with the First National Bank 
and the Falls City Bank. In 1880 he became discount clerk of the Bank 
of Kentucky, which was one of the old and famous state banks, but which 
entered the national banking system a few years ago as the National 
Bank of Kentucky. After filling the position of discount clerk for four 
years, Mr. Hays was promoted to be assistant cashier, and four years 
later his efficient services in this position were recognized by his ad- 


9 
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vancement to the cashiership. Mr. Thomas L. Barret, long the honored 
president of the Bank of Kentucky, relied greatly on the ability and 
judgment of Mr. Hays, and it is recognized that the energy and efficiency 
of the latter had an important share in increasing the business of that 
institution. 

Mr. Hays was for ten years treasurer of the Kentucky Bankers’ 
Association, and for fourteen years chairman of the committee of man- 
agement of the Louisville Clearing-House Association. 

In character, ability, and in banking experience, Mr. Hays conforms 
to the highest requirements of a successful bank officer, and the Com- 
mercial Bank and Trust Company has shown discrimination in selecting 
him to be its cashier. 





SOUNDNESS OF A CREDIT CURRENCY. 


N his report accompanying the bill for a credit currency, Chairman 
Fowler of the Banking and Currency Committee had the following 
to say of the soundness of a credit currency: 


“It is sound; and we point to the fact in confirmation thereof that 


it is the currency of France, Germany, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Japan, Canada, Australia, and was the currency of the First 
and Second United States banks, the Bank of Indiana, the Bank of Ohio, 
the Bank of Iowa, all the banks of the State of Louisiana under the 
Act of 1842, and all the banks of New England, 504 in number, from 
1840 to 1860. 

Nay, more, we here and now challenge anyone to cite a single in- 
stance in American history where a single word or term of opprobrium 
or derision was ever used in relation to any true credit currency. On 
the other hand, we assert that all the wild-cat, yellow-dog, blue-pup and 
every other kind of dog money, to which allusion is constantly made, 
was issued under conditions entirely different from those imposed in this 
bill, and that a careful and thorough investigation will disclose the fact 
that practically all of the so-called ‘dog’ money was put out under the 
guise of State notes or bond-secured money, the bonds being United 
States bonds or stocks, the bonds or stocks of the several states with 
the addition, now and then, of other securities, such as railroad bonds, 
as provided in the law of Wisconsin. 

Let no man from this day forth, who cares for his reputation as a 
student of this question, try to link any of the opprobrious terms, in- 
cluding the word ‘dog,’ with the credit currency of our own or any other 
country, because whenever and wherever a true credit currency has been 
issued, in accordance with the provisions of this bill, it has been as good 
as gold or the coin of the realm, or the government where issued.” 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 


publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 


large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 


INVESTMENTS sates. 


New York, January 4, 1907. 
cme 3 MONEY AND IMPORTANT issues of railroad 


securities were the leading features of the last month of the year 

1906. Rates for money on call frequently went above ten per 
cent. and with the exception of a single week went above twenty-five per 
cent. every week in the month. The highest rates were thirty-six per 
cent. in the first week and forty-five per cent. on the last day of the 
year. Even time money commanded high rates and at the close of the 
year ruled at seven to eight per cent. for periods shorter than four 
months. Rates for commercial paper were six to seven per cent., in- 
dicating that Wall Street was not alone in feeling the stringency. 

Washington was looked to again for relief, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury refrained from applying any of the newer remedies such as 
the one for encouraging go!d imports. On December 5 he announced that 
ten days later he would prepay without rebate the interest on the four 
per cent. bonds maturing in July next, the privilege extending not only 
to the interest due on January 1 but also on May 1. The secretary also 
offered to buy $10,000,000 of the 4’s of 1907 at 102 for the coupon 
bonds and at 101 for the registered bonds. Only a little more than $2,- 
000,000 of the bonds were retired under this offer. 

The national banks were also given the privilege of increasing their 
Government deposits based upon miscellaneous securities to the extent 
of $10,000,000, one-half to be returned on January 20 and the re- 
mainder on February i next. The national banks at the close of the 
vear had nearly $159,000,000 of Government deposits, representing 
about seventy per cent. of the total available cash balance in the Treas- 
ury, which on December 31 was $238,997,076. 

The money situation, it must be admitted, is not encouraging. Many 
experienced financiers look for a continuance of abnormally high rates 
of money. There is no question that never before were the evidences 
of prosperity so overwhelming and never before were the American 
people spending money at the rate they are now doing. 

The statements of the New York Clearing-House banks, week after 
week, have told the story of an insufficient supply of money to support 
the enormous financial transactions which are being conducted or pro- 
jected. While the volume of circulation in the last two years has been 
increased $314,000,000, the cash reserves of the New York banks on 
December 29 were $39,000,000 less than they were at the same time in 
1904. The present position of these banks as compared with the close 
of previous years since 1896 is shown in the following summary: 
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Dec. 31. Loans. Deposits. Specie. | Legal Tenders. Surplus Reserve. 


ee $487,673,300 $525,837,200 $76,768,000 $89,001,200 $34,309,900 
| | 675,064,200 1 i 79,824,100 15,788,700 
823,(137,700 756, 5 55,184,100 19,180,900 

52,682,900 11,168,000 

63,353,500 11,525,900 
7 71 9: 410,600 | 7,891,300 
6,549,200 


58,7 208°554.800 | — 81:140:900 
1.001,025,000 |  '977.651/360 173,005.600 | 75,699,800 ‘s 
1,032,973,000 981,301,100 . 179,323,000 71,371,500 | 5.369,200 








The loans are about $32,000,000 more than they were a year ago 
but $36,000,000 less than in 1904, while far in excess of all previous 
years. Deposits are less than $4,000,000 in excess of those of a year 
ago and $123,000,000 less than in 1904. Specie reserves show an in- 
crease for the year of $6,000,000 while legal tenders have decreased 
$4,000,000, making the increase in total reserves only $2,000,000. Com- 
pared with 1904 the banks have lost $29,000,000 specie and $10,000,000 
legal tenders. In 1904 they gained $47,000,000 specie and $13,000,000 
legal tenders, a total of $60,000,000. In 1903 reserves increased $6,- 
000,000; in 1902 they decreased $12,000,000; in 1901 they increased 
$10,000,000; and 1900 $29,000,000; in 1899 they decreased $28,000,- 
000; in 1898 they increased $40,000,060, and in 1897 they decreased 
$19,000,000. Since January 1, 1897, the reserves of the New York 
banks have increased $85,000,000 while the total money in circulation 
increased in the same time $1,233,000,000. Eleven years of prosperity 
have served to increase the demand for money elsewhere as well as at 
New York. 

It will be observed that the banks in this city end the year 1906 
with the smallest surplus reported for any year in over eleven years 
excepting 1905, and only about $1,000,000 more than for that year. 

The following table shows the extreme range of loans and deposits 
yearly since 1896. 





LOANS. DEPOSITS. 





Maximum. Minimum. Maximum. Minimum. 








$487,673,300 $442,179, 700 $525,837,200 $438,437,600 
488,765,700 675,169,900 580,785,000 

570,198,100 823,037,700 658,503,300 

673,315,900 914,810,300 736,836,900 

676,238,100 907,344,900 748,953, 100 

5 1,012,514,000 870,950, L00 
1,019.474,200 863,125,800 
963,219,300 841,552,000 
908, 570,500 1,224,206,6C0 886,178,900 
1,001,025,000 1,202,972,300 977,651,300 
1;0047658,300 1,076,599,300 967,061,400 














Loans at their maximum in 1906 fell $64,000,000 short of the high 
point reached either in 1904 or 1905, but at no time did the loan fall 
to the low point recorded in those years. Deposits when the largest in 
1906 were still $126,000,000 below the high record of 1905 and $148,- 
000,000 below that of 1904. 
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pluses. 














TOTAL RESERVE. SURPLUS RESERVE. 
Minimum, Maximum. Minimum. 
$165,769,200 $120,181,400 $40,182,425 $8,228,550 
202,993,000 165,983,200 59,148,250 11,523,450 
249,532,200 182,257,300 62,206,250 4,240,400 
266,360,000 183,411,300 43,933,725 *2,788,950 
252,765,500 198,996,000 80,871,275 2,686,425 
269,011,100 231,809,400 30,799,450 5,211,525 
267,380,600 219,612,500 26,623,350 *1 ,642,( 
260,825,500 215,744,700 27,880,775 666,975 
861,005,700 1,086,600 58,613,075 8,381,375 
324,436,700 246,812,400 26,979,550 *2,428,800 
283,921,700 842,200 19,391,000 *6,702,175 








* Largest deficit. 


The largest reserves held in 1906 were $40,000,000 less than the 
maximum figure of 1905 and $77,000,000 less than in 1904, while the 
lowest amount reported in 1906, on December 8, was $122,000,000 less 
than the highest ever recorded. The surplus reserve never reached $20,- 
000,000 in 1906 while five times a deficit was reported and on December 
8, it was $6,700,000, the largest in over eleven years. 

During the past year there were twenty-five weeks during which the 
surplus reserve was less than $10,000,000 and in 1905 thirty weeks. 
This is an extraordinary experience not to be paralleled in many years. 
In 1904 the surplus reserve fell below $10,000,000 in only six weeks; 
in 1903 in twenty-two weeks; in 1902 in twenty-eight weeks; in 1901 
and 1900 each in fifteen weeks; in 1899 in eighteen weeks; in 1898 in 
three weeks only; in 1897 at no time, and in 1896 in only five weeks. 

That the banks have been passing through an exceptional experience 
during Jast year is apparent. Yet the stringency in money appears to 
have discouraged neither investors in securities nor the projectors of 
new issues. When money was the dearest the stock market advanced, 
and the break which occurred in prices of stock last month was rather 
a natural reaction from the previous advance, than a result of any 
apprehension because of the money rate. 

It is not often that in one month so many large issues of securities 
are offered to the public or are announced as in contemplation as was 
the case last month. The most prominent of the new issues were the 
Great Northern $60,000,000 of stock, which increases its capital to 
$210,000,000; the Northern Pacific $95,000,000, increasing its capital 
to $250,000,000 and the St. Paul $100,000,000, two-thirds preferred 
stock and one-third common stock. The paying of subscriptions is to 
be extended over a considerable period, the last installment on Great 
Northern to be in April, 1908, Northern Pacific in January, 1909, and 
St. Paul in March, 1909. The Attorney-General of Minnesota instituted 
proceedings to enjoin the issue of Great Northern stock. 

The past year has witnessed a revival of activity in the creation of 
new corporations requiring capital in large amounts. The “Journal of 
Commerce” reports that the authorized capitalization of million-dollar 
organizations chartered in the Eastern states last year is $2,307,970,000. 


Another table shows the extreme points for the reserves and sur- 
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This compares with $1,694,187,211 in 1905, $1,003,542,200 in 1904, 
$1,654,656,000 in 1903, $2,617,478,650 in 1902, $3,714,105,000 in 1901 
and $2,361,975,000 in 1900. It is estimated that the total new incor- 
porations in 1906 were capitalized at over $3,000,000,000. 

The securities listed at the New York Stock Exchange in 1906 as 
compiled by the “Financial Chronicle” amounted to $1,238,978,766 ex- 
clusive of $425,000,000 Japanese securities. Of this aggregate $571,- 
898,500 represents bonds, a decrease from 1905 of $408,000,000, and 
$662,769,450 stocks, an increase of $129,334,550. There were $303,- 
000,000 of bonds and $237,000,000 of stocks representing new issues 
of capital. These new bond issues were the smallest in amount since 
1903, while the new stock issues are the largest since 1902. 

It is of course a serious question whether it will be possible in the 
future to earn interest and dividends on the increased capital of either 
old or new corporations at a rate which will compare favorably with that 
now being earned. If so prosperity must reach even a higher stage 
than its present phenomenal one. The returns which investors in in- 
dustria] and railroad securities have received in the past year are with- 
out parallel in any previous time. It is estimated that the railroad, 
traction and industrial companies have distributed in dividends during 
the last twelve months more than $537,000,000. In January the rail- 
roads will pay nearly $31,000,000 in dividends, as against $26,000,000 
in January, 1906, and $68,500,000 in interest, as against $63,200,000 
in 1906. Industrial companies will pay nearly $38,000,000 in dividends 
and $10,500,000 in interest as compared with $26,000,000 and $9,000,- 
000 respectively a year ago. 

The crops are still looked upon as the sure basis of prosperity, and 
as long as the crops are large it is predicted that the advent of bad 
times is not to be immediate. The final report of the Department of 
Agriculture for the year 1906 makes a new record of large agricultural 
products. The principal crops show a yield as follows: corn, 2,927,000,- 
000 bushels—the largest ever harvested; wheat, 735,000,000 bushels— 
exceeded only once, in 1901, and then by only $13,000,000 bushels; 
oats, 965,000,000 bushels—+the largest except in 1902; rye, 33,000,000 
bushels—close to the high record, and barley 179,000,000 bushels—a 
bumper crop. 

The estimated value on December 1 of the principal farm crops is 
$2,924,000,000, or $170,000,000 more than for 1905 and $192,000,- 
000 more than in 1904. The values are given for the three years in 
the accompanying table: 


1904 
$1,087,000,000 
510,000,000 
280,000,000 
58,000,000 
19,000,000 
9,000,000 


1905 
$1,116,000,000 
518,600,000 
277,000 000 
45,000,000 
17,000,000 
9,000,000 
24,000,000 
161,000,000 
516,000,000 
49,000,000 
12,000,000 


$2, 754,000,000 


1906 
$1,166,000,000 
490,000,000 
306,660,000 
74,000,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
26,000,000 
157,000,000 
592,000,000 
68,000,000 
16,000,000 


$2,924,000,000 
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The estimated cotton crop is about 12,500,000 bales as compared 
with 10,600,000 bales in the previous year. The total value of all agri- 
cultural crops is estimated at $6,794,000,000, or $485,000,000 in excess 
of the record of 1905. 

The wealth of the country and its greatly increased activities have 
presented a serious problem to the transportation companies. A car 
shortage has existed for some time, causing great delay in the moving 
of freight. Nevertheless the records show that more than 240,000 of 
freight cars were built last year, as compared with 165,000 in 1905 and 
61,000 in 1904. At the same time the car-builders are crowded with 
unfilled orders. 

The construction of railroads has reached the highest point touched 
since 1888, about 6,000 miles having been built. In the last eight years 
40,000 miles have been constructed, as compared with 21,000 miles in 
the previous eight years. 

The record of railway failures has been exceptionally favorable. 
Receivers were appointed in 1906 for railroads representing only 204 
miles with a stock and bond capital of $55,000,000. The mileage is the 
smallest for any year since 1881 with the exception of 1901. The rail- 
ways sold under foreclosure had a mileage of only 254 miles and a stock 
and bond capital of less than $10,000,000. 

The production of pig iron is proceeding at a more rapid rate than 
ever before. The year’s output has probably exceeded 25,700,000 tons, 
which compares with 22,930,000 tons in 1905 and 16,134,000 tons in 
1904. The furnaces in blast on December 1 were producing 516,160 
ton a week, or at the rate of nearly 27,000,000 ton a year. A year ago 
the weekly output was only about 475,000 tons. 

Commercial failures were so few in number as to emphasize the 
evidence of universal prosperity in the country. The failures were 
10,682 as reported by R. G. Dun & Co., as against 11,520 in 1905; the 
liabilities were $119,000,000, as compared with $102,000,000 in 1905. 
The number of failures is the smallest since 1892 while the aggregate 
liabilities are less than in either 1903 or 1904. 

The foreign trade movements in 1906 dwarf all previous years. The 
imports of merchandise in the eleven months ended November 30 ex- 
ceeded the total for any previous entire year. They amount to $1,186,- 
000,000 while for the twelve months of 1905 they were $1,179,000,000 
and of 1904 $1,035,900,000. The exports in 1906 were for eleven 
months $1,607.000,000 as compared with $1,627,000,000 in the entire 
year 1905 and $1,451,000,000 in 1904. The full year’s movement will 
be about $175,000,000 larger than the highest previous second. 

The gold movement in 1906 was one of the most important in many 
years. With the returns for December yet missing, the total exports of 
gold amounted to nearly $45,000,000 and the imports to almost $148,- 
000,000, making the net imports $103,000,000. Only once have the 
net imports before exceeded $100,000,000; that was in 1898, when 
they were about $142,000,000. The high record for net exports of 
gold was made in 1894, when they exceeded $80,000,000. 

From 1888 to 1895 inclusive the country suffered almost a con- 
tinuous drain of gold, but since 1895, with the exception of the year 
1904, the gold movement has been generally favorable to the United 
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states. A comparison of the gold-exporting and importing periods may 
be interesting at this time. 


Calendar | Calendar 
Year. | Year. 
ia nens Expor Mia des cvex $23,492,373 1896 Imports...... $46,474,369 
| eee 38,873,892 | 1897 Exports...... 253,589 
3,683,652 1898..... Imports...... 141,968,998 
33,889,688 1899 5,955,553 
58,380,272 1 12,614,461 
6,703,151 | 1901 Exports...... 3,022,059 
80,499,128 1902 Imports...... 8,162,726 
70,571,010 - 20,920,862 
36,408,593 
3,498,938 
103, 130,624 


8 years Exports $316,093, 166 ! iLyears Imports $303,C42,290 
* Eleven months ended November 30. 





In the eight vears prior to January 1, 1896, the net exports of gold 
amounted to $316,000,000. From January 1, 1896, to November 30, 
1906, the net imports of gold were $303,000,000. The latter movement 
is still $13,000,000 below the gold-exporting movement of the earlier 
period. 

Gold imports and the output of the gold mines of the country have 
played an important part in the increase in the currency. There are 
now only two principal sources of supply for the expansion of our cir- 
culating medium—gold and national bank notes. The yearly increase 
in each and in the total currency in circulation is shown in the annexed 


table: 


“Cremivicanes. NATIONAL BANK NOTES. TOTAL MONEY. 


Jan, 1, ———————_ — —_——|— 


In Tnerease in In Increase in In Increase in 
Circulation. Year. Circulation. Year. Circulation. Year. 
1897...... $555,630,6€8 $20,965,682  $221,384,148 | $14,730,312 = $1, 650, 223,400 $71,016,676 
1808...... 584,126,049 28,495,381 223,827,755 2,443,607 1.721, 100, 640 70,£77.240 
1899...... 732,980,132 148,854,083 238,337,729 14,509,974 1,897,303 412 772 
+900, 779, 100,627 46,120,495 242,001,643 3,663,914 1,986 1,398,170 
1901 861,980,507 82,879,680 532,18%,526 90,186,883 2.173,251,879 2,853, 
913,371,619 51,391,112 349,856,276 17,667,750 2.250,627,990 77,376,111 
ae 976,099,451 62,727,832 268,678.53 1 18, 922" 255 2. 348,700,901 98,072,911 
1904 1,049,050,552 72,951,101 413,153,189 44,474,658 2 466,345,897 117,644.996 
5 1,116,288,217 67,237,665 | 449, 157,278 36,004,089 2 569,6.1,125 103,275,228 
1,135, 107,044 18,818,827 527,173,475 78,016,197 2.671, 543.571 101,922,446 
1,273,018, 763 137,911,719 585, 56,585 57,883,110 2'883.900,328 212,356,757 


Since January 1, 1895, the gold in circulation increased $738,000,- 
000 and national bank notes $378,000,000, a total of $1,116,000,000, 
while the increase in all kinds of money was $1,304,000,000, leaving 
only $188,000,000 for other than the two classes of currency mentioned. 
In the last five years the difference is even more striking. 

An examination of the table will show how remarkable has been the 
increase in the volume of money in circulation in the last eleven vears. 
In no year has the increase been less than $70,000,000, while in each of 
the last four years the increase exceeded $100,000,000 and last year 
went to the unprecedented figure of $212,000,000. The nearest ap- 
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proach to this record was made in 1901 when the increase was nearly 
$193,000,000, while in 1899 it was $176,000,000. 

Tue Money Marxket.—High rates for money in the local market 
prevailed throughout the month. Call money touched 36 per cent. in the 
first week of the month; in the following week, 28 per cent; in the third 
week, 26 per cent., and in the fourth week 18 per cent, while on the last 
day of the month and year it was up to 40 per cent. For nearly two 
months money has been exceptionally high, and in that time there was 
not a week in which the rate for call money did not go above 10 per 
cent. At the close of the month call money ruled at 6@40 per cent., 
with the majority of loans at 25 per cent. Banks and trust companies 
loaned at 4 per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange 
collateral is quoted at 614@7 per cent. for sixty to ninety days and 
6@6% per cent. for four to six months, on good mixed collateral. For 
commercial paper the rates are 6@614 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, 6@614 per cent. for first-class four to six 
months’ single names, and 6144@7 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw YorK City. 





Aug.1.| Sept.1.| Oct. 1. | Nov. 1.| Dec. 1. | Jan. 1, 





\~ | | 
| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.|Per cent. rw cent.| Per cent. 
8 —12 |4%-—7 |6 —9 —27 |6 —40 


Call loans, bankers’ balances | 

be loans, banks and trust compa-| | 

2—- 31g— 3-—- |38 — ie” Slew 
7 


| 7 = . = 4 | 644—7 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months i? —%|\|6 —7 7 —% | 6%-—7 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
64— 416 — 6 —%/6 —% 
Commercial paper. endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days 4 | 64-7 6 —%|\|6 —%|\|6 —% 
Commercial paper, prime wae)“ | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. § 64-7 6 —%|6 —%|6 —% 
Commercial paper, good single 
| 644— —7 64%4-- 7 


| 


names, 4 to 6 months | %— 6%-7 











New York Banxs.—The deposits of the New York Clearing-House 
banks fell to the lowest point touched during the year on December 15, 
amounting to only $967,061,400 on that date. On August 4 last they were 
$1,076,599,300, the decrease in a little more than four months being 
$109,000,000. In the last half of the month deposits increased $14,000,- 
000 and at the close of the year were about $4,000,000 larger than at 
the same time in 1905, but $123,000,000 less than in 1904. Loans de- 
creased during the month from $1,048,000,000 to $1,027,000,000 on 
December 22, but in the last week increased to nearly $1,033,000,000. 
On October 20 last loans reached their maximum for the year, aggregat- 
ing $1,082,000,000, since which time there has been a net reduction of 
$49,000,000. Loans are $32,000,000 more than at the close of 1905, 
but $33,000,000 less than in 1904. Twice during the month there was 
a deficit reported—-$6,700,000 on December 8 and $1,699,000 the week 
following. Since December 15, however, reserves have increased and 
there was a surplus on December 29 of $5,369,225, as compared with 
$1,499,125 on December 1 and $4,292,575 a year ago. 
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New York City BaANnKS—CONDITION aT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





Lega P Surplus | Cireula- | _, , 
tenders, | Deposits. | Reserve. | tion. | Cleartngs. 








552,300 $181.687.100 | $69,420,700| $998,634,700 | $1, 449, 125 $53, 324,400 $1,780,069,000 
668, 171,954,900 | 66,887,800 | 982,177,500 | *6,702,175 | 5 53,740,900 22177.345,400 
666,300) 171,940,100 | 68,126,200| 967,061, 400 | *1, 699,050 | 53,551,100 2°269, 155,760 
3,300 176,627 600 69,565,500 | 971, 1648, 800 | 3,280, 900 | 53,525.600 | 2.414,023,500 
9,32 23 000 eames 981, ‘301, 100 | 5,369,225 | 53,670,800 | 1,722,704,000 








* Deficit. 
DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1905. 1906. | 1907. 








MONTH. . ia - ; ; a) sia 
= Surp! ; Surplus | ‘ Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. |. Reserve. | Deposits. | Reserve. 


January 
February...... 
March 





553 


$4,292,575 | $981,301,100 | $5,360,225 
| 
| 


ss 
Pa 


10,367,400 |°.! 
6,816,025 
12,055,750 
18,892,475 |.. 


me * 
= 


ad ee ed eee 
S % 
S28 


°059, 000 
5.824.100 . 
634,700 | Fd ree 


November.... 
December ,.,. 2,565,375 | 
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- 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 





Non-MEMBER BaAnkS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





| Legal ten-|_ Deposit | Deposit in 7 

Loans and | Deposits.| Specie. | derand |wih Clear- other N.¥.| Surplus 

Investments. bank notes.| “ae banks. Reserve. 
| agents. 





3,475 
72,050 


$131,732,000 $139,083,100 | $5,858,600, $7,373,700 | $12,982,800 ey * $3. 
oy 481,000 138,505,800! 5,785,100; 7,873,500| 11,875, 600 620,200 | * 4 
32 291, 100 | 139,528,400 5,835.700| 7,883,600) 12,790,7 4,949,500 | *% 
131. 485 5,100 187,603,400 5,785,600) 7,701,000 7 5,181,800] * 4, 
131,423,100 138,249,900 | 5,850,500; 8,012,500 2,070, 400 5,106,700) *3, 


22. 600 
31,550 
2) 


87 
472 
3,4 
0: 

522,375 

















* Deficit. 
Boston BANkKs. 





| 
Loans. Deposits. | Specie. | an. Circulation. | Clearings. 
| Yt | 





- $186, 559,000 | $210,758,000 | $17,026,000 | $8,570,000 $142,630,200 

:000 | 208, 657,000 | 14,958,000 | 8,651,000 179,226,900 

183° 000 | 207,258,000 15,306,000 8,693,000 169,855,800 

186,122,000 210,833,000 | 16,125,000 i 8,709,000 182,565,600 
204,569,000 15,160,000 8,687,000 








-PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Lawful Money 
Loans. | Deposits, Reserve. | Circulation.| Clearings 





4 -— $255,949,000 $58,063,000 | $14,469,000 | $144,717.700 
248,799,000 53,935,000 | 14,472,000 161.422,700 
248,375,000 52,979,000 | 14,591, 153,427,700 

0 | 248,512,000 53,485,000 14,127,000 162,415,400 
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Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of England lost $21,000,000 in gold 
in December, or within $2,000,000 of the amount gained in the previous 
month. The Bank of France also lost $10,000,000 and the Bank of 
Germany $14,000,000, while Russia gained $19,000,000. The Bank of 
England holds $2,000,000 more gold than was reported at the close of 
1905; Russia, $13,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $9,000,000, and Italy 
$25,000,000, while the Bank of France reduced its gold holdings $34,- 
000,000 and the Bank of Germany $28,000,000. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN Banks. 





November 1, 1906. | ‘Deeaher 1, 1906. vested J, 1907. 





Gold. Silver. | Gold. {| Silver. | Gold. 








| £28,549,851 £33,263, | | £29,064,478 | ‘ian 
112,515,430 | £40,772,394 | 2 | £40,363,133 | 5 
9.212,000 | | 40,116,000 | 
4 14, 4,361,000 | 
OE 382 000 lo 8,000 
‘ 6 

oe 888,000 
: 531. 5.645 FESe; HD | 

Nat. Belgium . y 26, 3.415333 | 
3,963 3,956,U00 


Totals, ...00.006 £387,381,581 £101,414,694 |£394,706,722 |£102,500,566 | £389, 558,858 | £101,885,198 














Foreign Excuancre.—Sterling exchange was weak continuously dur- 
ing the month, and approached the gold-importing point. The market 
was influenced by the high rates for money in New York and by the 
offerings of security and cotton bills. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


| : 
Bankers’ Sreruinc. | (>), | Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. | - : ina | transfers commercial, Sterling, 


60 days. | L ane. 60 days. 











8144 
7934 
78% 
7854 
784 


4.8635 @ 4.8645 1.804 @ 4 
4.8490 @ 4.8510 | 4.78% 
4.8425 @ 4.8425 | 4.77 
4.8435 @ 4.8450 | 4.775 
4.8405 @ 4.8415 | 4.77 
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Paris—Cable transfers 
Bankers’ 60 days 
si Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 

g Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight | 26 26' 264— % 

Ttalian lire—sight . 5.1980 =k ’ 5.18% - 1 | 5. 1h 208 
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Money Rates Asroan.—The Bank of England has maintained its 
rate of discount at 6 per cent., and on December 19 the Bank of Germany 
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advanced its rate to 7 per cent. from 6 per cent., the rate made on October 
10 last. Open market rates are slightly higher than they were a month 
ago. Discounts = sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of 
the month were 534 ,@6 per cent., against 5144@5%5% per cent. a month 
ago. The open market rate at Paris was 31 per cent., against 3@314 
per cent. . month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 544@51% per cent., 
against 53g per cent. a month ago. 


Bank OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND _Loxpon MARKETS. — 


nee 30,1906. Oct. 31,1906. Nov. 30, 1906. Dec. 31, 1906, 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) ££28,842,000 £27,761,000 £28,795,680 
Public deposits ne ) 9,603,000 8,304,000 6,928,752 
Other deposits. ah 40,095,000 4218, 39,408,200 
Government securities............ aia 5 15,956,000 | 15,459,000 15,457,516 
Other securities ae 33,421,000 | s | $4,123,388 
Reserve of notés and coin é 18,158,000 | 23,614, 18,718,655 
Ce iivscviescédcensessscwncwa 28,549,851 | 33,26 28,064,478 
Reserve to liabilities. ... 3 = o | 37.13% 
Bank rate of discount...............0- eof % | 6% 6% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... } 6 ht | 86 Ye 

Price of silver per OUNCE...........0see008 q 32d. | 32d: 23¢d. 


I 








Sirver.—The London silver market fluctuated frequently in Decem- 
ber but was strong in the latter part of the month advancing to 32 5-16d. 
on December 24. The final quotation was 323¢d., a net advance for the 
month of 34d. 


MontTHLy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1904, 1905, 1906. 





4 | 1905. | 1905. | 1906, || | 190%. =| «1905, | 1906, 
MONTH. | - _ | ——— | 
High Low. High| ‘Low. High Low. | Mors. High Low. High Low High| Low. 








January..| 27%6 6 | 2836 | 2 3014 | 2933 se 27 | 275, | 26% EY 
ant a 27 2556 | 28% | 2796 30% ||August ..| 27 2 28 834 27 i, | | 30ts 
March.. : Ble 2744 | 25 29 Septemb’r 2674 5 2854 28 3134 
25 2654 | 25 ye | 3U%, | 2956 ||October..| 2648 | 2646 | 284§ | 2836 | 32% 

27 fe 2 30%, Novemb’r) 27% | 2 BOF, | 2848 | ba 

é 295g Decemb’r 28°, 305% 2938 | 32y% 





FoREIGN AND Domestic Corin AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. | Bid. Asked, 


SOCOROIOD 0 csicncceceeees cx00nes $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons ooeee $15.55 $15.65 
Bank of England notes haccbapak 4.83 4.85 Mexican 20 p@S0S8........seeee0 5 
Twenty francs..... petlivcesewene 3.86 3.89 : eee 

Twenty marks. ‘ 4.77 Mexican dollars 

Twenty-five pesetas 4.82 Peruvian soles. 

Spanish doubloons... 15.65 Chilian pesos, 


Bar silver in Sante on the first of this month was quoted at 823¢d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 6934 @ 713¢c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 6944 @71%c. The official price was 695¢c. 


NaTionaL Bank Crrcuiation.—The increase in national bank cir- 
culation in December was $2,781,920, making the total increase for the 
year 1906 $55,248,122, or about $21,000,000 less than the increase in 
1905. The national banks now have on deposit to secure circulation 
$551,000,000 of Government bonds, an increase of nearly $45,000,000 
last year. They have also increased their deposits of Government bonds 
to secure public deposits nearly $30,000,000, making an increase of $75,- 
900,000 of Governments now employed for those purposes. The total 
of these bonds so used is 685,000,000 out of a total bond issue of $925,- 
000,000. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








| Sept. 30, 1906.| Oct. 31,1906. | Nov. 30, 1906. | Dee. 31, 1906. 
Total amount outstanding | $573, 903, 108 $583, 171, 985 $593,380,549 | $596, 162,469 
Circulation based on U.8, bonds | 527.768, 4 536, 933, 169 546.981.447 | 549,280,084 
Circulation secured by lawful money....| 46, 134, 184 46,238,816 46,399,102 | 46,882,385 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation: | | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 21,508,250 25,124,650 26,659,150 | ~ 27,054,650 
Four per cents. of 1925 4,446,100 4,602,100 6, 261. 400 
Three per cents, of 1908-1918 | 2,526,340 3,273,700 4, ‘027. 100 | 
Two per cents. of 1930 | 490,920,000; 492,170,650 495. 994, 100 | } 
Panama Canal 2 per cents 12,371,580 | 14,482,000 | 16,809, “080 | | 16,831, "580 


Total | $530,772,270 $589,653,18¢ | $540,750,850 | $551.263,840 


| 











The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,424,000 ; 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,156,250; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,- 
468,509; 2 per cents.of 1930, $52,414,200; Panama Canal 2 per cents, $12,868,000; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $832,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,579,000; Philippine loan, $7,624,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $71,458,256; a total of $166,824,206, 

ForreigN Trapre.—-Exports of merchandise in November exceeded 
$182,500,000, or $12,000,000 more than in November, 1905, and more 
than ever before was recorded for the corresponding month in any year. 
The imports of merchandise were $119,689,000 an unprecedented total 
for any month. The October imports appear to have been incorrectly 
reported, as they now appear in the official statement as $118,079,178, 
or nearly $20,000,000 more than was first reported. November imports 
exceed the corrected figures for October by $1,600,000. The large im- 
ports kept the net balance for the month down to below $63,000,000, 
the smallest in the last six years with the exception of 1902. The net 
imports of gold in November were nearly $7,000,000 and the net ex- 
ports of silver about $1,500,000. The year’s balances will be very large. 
While the imports of merchandise in the eleven months ended November 
30 were $1,186,000,000, or $108,000,000 more than in the previous year, 
the exports were still $421,000,000 in excess of the imports, the largest 
balance since 1901. The net imports of gold in the eleven months were 
$103,000,000, while the net exports of silver were $13,600,000. Silver 
exports have fallen off considerably in the last two years. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


NOVEMBER ______| Gold Balance, |Silver Balance. 


Exports. "Imports. , Balance. 








$136,455,639 S72. 566,307 E Exp. -5263,889,332 Exp., $8,860,822 ‘Exp. -» $1,892,769 
200,618 | — 85,386,170 39,814,448 Imp., 5,261,412 563,905 
s 77.006.310| * — 83,262.228 10,377.540 | ° 511é 
95,170,172; ‘* 62,898,485 Exp., 16, 086,338 | 
98,284,314 pi 72, 043,607 Imp., 4, 065,472 | ** 
119,689,880} ‘* 62,819, 568 | a 6,971,201 ‘eae 


|Exp., “ 943,682 leap. -» 1,069,458 |Exp. oy 22,556.727 

* "" 397°733.647 |Imp., 8 829,202 20; 024,430 
917. 725, 693} ** 392,207,824; * 5.155.220 | **  122198,839 
939,342,431, “ 366,723,050 |Exp., 26, "241.950 | ** 22,186,497 
5 |1,078,001, 751 | * 349,250,524 |[mp., 2.138,589 | ‘* 18,070,564 
1,186,036,125; ‘“* 421, 657, “430 = "103,130,624 “18,609,498 








GoveRNMENT ReveNuFs AND DissursEMENTS.—The receipts of the 
Government are increasing steadily and in December were nearly $56,- 
000,000, or $5,500,000 more than in the same month last year. The ex- 
penditures were $46,500,000, or about $1,500,000 more than in 1905, 
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leaving a surplus of more than $9,000,000 for the month, or about $4,000,- 
000 in excess of the surplus reported a year ago. For the first half of 
the current fiscal year there is a surplus of $25,000,000 as against a 
deficit last year of $7,000,000 for the same period. 


UnITED STaTEs TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


EXPENDITURES, 
Dec., 
1906, 


RECEIPTS. | 


Dec., Since | 
1906, July 1, 1906. | 


$28,640,631 $164,806,664 | 
23,583,869 138,621,282 | 
8,588,479 25,033,221 


$55,812,979 3328,461,117 | 
$9,275,393 $25,050,908 | 


Since 
July 1, 1906. 
$65,026,245 
56,774,994 
48,498,827 
9,168,607 
70,556,730 
é 35,484,648 
6,345,269 17,900,158 


$5,537,586 $303,410,209 


Source. 
a il and mis 


Source. 
Oustoms 
Internal revenue..... 


Miscellaneous 
ER 
Public works 

ccncocntccaces 





Excess of receipts.. 


Unitep States Pustic Dest.—The statement of the public debt 
shows that nearly $2,500,000 of the 4 per cent. bonds maturing on July 
1 next were redeemed in December under the offer of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. There are now $114,000,000 of these bonds outstanding, 
and the surplus of $239,000,000 now in the Treasury will permit the 
retirement of the entire amount. The cash assets of the Treasury were 
further increased $22,000,000 last month and aggregate $1,629,000,000. 
Gold certificates outstanding increased $11,000,000 and the net cash 
balance $7,500,000. Deducting the cash balance, the net debt was re- 
duced from $944,000,000 to $935,000,000. 


Unitrep States Pusiic DEBT. 





! 
Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906,|Dec. 1, 1906.| Jan. 1, 1907. 





Interest-bearing debt: 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. | 


Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency, 


$595,942,350 | $595,942,350 


$595.942,350 
114,314,300 
25,870 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
30,000,000 


$922,717,830 
1,118,765 


346,734,298 
46,632,¢72 


$595,942,350 | 
116,755,450 


040 
118,489,900 118,489, 900 
63,945,460 | 63, 945,460 63,945,460 | 
30,000,000 | 30,000, 000 30,000, 000 | 


 $925,159,200| $925,150,250 | $925,159,190 | 
1,126,375 | 1,128,205 | "1,118,975 | 


346,734,208 346,734,208 346,734,208 
45574178 | 451590183) 45.922°015 
6.865.237 | 6,865,237, 6,865,237) 6,865,287 


Total non-interest bearing debt. $399,173,713| $399, 189, 719 $399, 321, B50 | $400,282, 208 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,325,459,289| 1,325,472, 14 | 1,325,799, 716 | 1,824,068,¢53 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 

the Treasu 
581,740, 869 | 


Gold certifica 
Silver certificates....... 478, 562, 000 | 477,203,000 
-021,000 | 6,912,000 6,827,000 


Treasury notes of 1890 
Total certificates and notes.. F $1, 067, 323,869 | $1,108, 897, 869 $1, 112, 089,869 
2,392,783, 186 | 2:429,370,043 2°437,889,585 


Aggregate debt 

Cash in the ow 
1,546,307, 374 | 1,581,633,247 | 1,606,369.796 
1,175,094,278 | 1, "208, 332,437 | 1,224, 899,509 


116,755,550 
25,930 
118,489,900 


116,155,450 
25,990 








639,114,869 
476.256,000 
6,616,000 
$1,121 986,869 
2,446,055,722 


1,628,974,834 
1.239;977.758 


619,617,869 | 628,059,869 


77,368,000 


Total cash assets . 
Demand liabilities. 





| $871 21 218,096 
000 


50, 


-$373,30 300,810 
"000 


$381.470,287 
150,000.00 


21 »213,096 238. 300,810 | 231,470,287 





$371,213,096 
954,246,193 





$373,300,810 
952,171,864 


$381 470,287 
| 944,829,429 





$388,997,076 
150,000,000 
238,997,076 


$388,997,076 
935,071,577 
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Monry in Cimcutation IN THE Unitep Srates.—About $14,000,- 
000 was added to the volume of circulation in December bringing the 
total up to $2,884,000,000 and the per capita to $33.78 in each case 
the highest point ever recorded. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Oct. 1, 1906. Nov. 1, 1906. | | Dee. 1, 1906. | Jan. 1, 1907. 








| 
Gold coin 5 3687, 685, 761 | $685,974, 422 $692,623,564 
Silver dollars.... 83, 606, 468 84,211,919 85,377,885 
Subsidiary silver ee ae 120,278;648 | 122:261.710 124,120,988 
Gold certificates. . 857. 575,958,419 | 572,972,119 580,395, 199 
Silver certificates. 473,419,449 | 470,118,588 467,817,025 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890. 988,562 894, 6,811,576 6,600,829 
United States notes............. } . 344,516,149 | 343,260,322) 341,908,353 
National bank notes.. ee 564,148,004 574, "522, 374 583,463,604 585,056,585 


. « -/$2,812,133,694 | $2,8 866, 8x2, 786 | $2,869,074,255 |$2,883,900,328 
Population of United State 85,014,000} 85,131 “000 | 8b, "O4y, 000 85,367, 
Circulation per capita a $33.08 } $33.68 $33.66 $33.78 











Money IN THE Unitep States Treasury.—The total money in the 
United States Treasury increased nearly $5,000,000, but a similar in- 
crease in certificates issued leaves the net amount about the same as it 
was a month ago, $342,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906. | Dee. 1, 1906. | Jem. 1, 1907. 


Gold coin and bullion......... $855,572,704 | $878,932,370  $890,924.490 | | $894.394,821 
Silver doliars...... eaeseceecercese coccscee 486,588,145 484,645,062 484,039,611 | 482,873,696 
Subsidiary silver...... ddaudiek: een 4,055,285 3,506,651 3.893.072 | 3,720,430 
United States notes,.... 3,822,418 | 2 164, 867 8,420,694 | 4,772,668 
National bank notes,.........seseeseeeees 9,755,104 | 8,649,611 9. 916,945 11,105,884 


$1,359,793,659 '$1,377,808,561 $1,392, 194,812 |$1,396,867,48 

Certificates ‘and bageenaed notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,023,194,801 | 1,056,272,386 1,049,002.278 | 1,054,818,058 
Net cash in Treasury............0secesees $336,598,858 | $321,626,175  $342,202,534) $342,054,440 











Suppty or Monry 1n tue Unirep States.—By an increase of $10,- 
000,900 in gold, nearly $2,000,000 is subsidiary silver and about $3, 
000,000 in national banq notes, the total supply of money was increased 
$14,500,000. There is now nearly $3,226,000,000 of money in the 
country. 


SupPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906. | Dec. 1,1906. | Jan. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion . + $1,539,840,778 ‘$1. 566,619,131 $1, 56, 898,912 |$1,587,018,385 
Silver dollars....... | 668.250, "855 | 568, 251,580, '568/251.530 | 568,251,530 
Subsidiary silver,. oe ‘| 120,056,795 | 123,785,299 126,154,782 127,841,368 
United States notes.. ee 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 

| 578,908,108; 583,171,985 593,380,549 596,162,469 


pc eecccccccccces cccccces eeccccccces $3,148,732, B52 $3. 188,508,961 $3,211,366, 789 $3,225,954, 768 











| BANKING AND FINANCIAL I 
NOTES 4 | 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company. a regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of ten per cent. was declared and 
an extra dividend of four per cent., 
making a total dividend of 24 per cent., 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. The directors also resolved to 
open a branch office in the Bishop 
Building, at 125th street and Eighth 
avenue. 


—Francis M. Bacon, Jr., a member of 
the dry goods commission firm of 
Bacon & Co., has been elected vice- 
president of the Citizens’ Central Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Ewald Fileit- 
mann, deceased, 


—The Lincoln Trust Company has 
opened another branch to its main 
office at Madison Square. The new 
offices are at Broadway and Seventy- 
second street. The vaults are made of 
manganese burglar-proof steel and are 
said to be the largest in the up-town 
section of the city. 


—An amendment to the constitution 
of the New York Clearing-House As- 
sociation has been adopted, the effect of 
which is to give the association super- 
vision over the consolidation of any 
elearing-house bank with any other in- 
stitution. The amendment adopted 
reads: 


‘“‘Whenever a member of this associa- 
tion shall make any change in _ its 
condition, either in its management, or 
its ownership, or any change in its 
charter, or shall merge with any other 
institution, not a member of this as-~- 
sociation, the clearing-house committee 
shall have the power to examine said 
member and submit the question of a 
continuance of its membership to the 
association; any action on which ques- 
tion must receive the same assent as 
provided in the case of the admission of 
members.” 


—The dividend paid by the First Na- 
tional Bank was recently put on a basis 
of thirty-two per cent. annually by the 
declaration by the directors of a 


quarterly dividend of eight per cent. 
The last quarterly dividend paid was at 
the rate of 6% per cent. or twenty- 
five per cent. annually, 


—It is probable that the capital of the 
Chemical National Bank will be in- 
creased, out of the surplus, from $300,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 


—The Bank of Long Island. which has 
offices at several points in the Borough 
of Queens, is showing a steady gain in 
deposits. On January 2, 1903, the date 
of merger of the Far Rockaway Bank, 
Bank of Jamaica and Flushing Bank, 
total deposits were $2,139,828, and since 
that time they have been as follows: 
October 3, 1903, $3,108,404; October 3, 
1904, $3,607,932; October 3, 1905, $4,479,- 
595; October 3, 1906, $6,149,458. 


—H. A. Davidson, secretary of the 
Home Trust Company of New York, lo- 
cated at 184 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
has declared its first semi-annual divi- 
dend of two per cent., payable January 
15. 


—It is announced that the European- 
American National Bank of New: York 
city has been organized with a capital 
of $200,000 by Frank Zotti, Frank R. 
Marsh, Lyman McCanty, Charles S. 
Lede, S, F, B. Morse and William Grant 
Brown, 


—David A. Sullivan, president of the 
Union Bank of Brooklyn, has bought a 
controlling interest in the Mechanics 
and Traders’ Pank of New York city. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Plans are under consideration for 
the merger of the National Exchange 
Bank of Boston with the National 
Shawmut Bank. 

The National Exchange Bank is one 
of the oldest institutions in the city, 
having been incorporated in 1847. It 
has $1,000,000 capital and about $7,000,- 
000 deposits. 

The National Shawmut Bank has long 
been the largest national institution in 
Boston, having absorbed about ten 
smaller banks in the last dozen years. 
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Its capital is $3,500,000. It has a sur- 
plus and undivided profits of over $4,- 
000.000. 

. Stockholders of the Exchange Bank 
not wishing to accept the offer of the 
Shawmut will receive the value of their 
stock in liquidation, if the stockholders 
vote to liquidate the bank. A meeting 
to consider the question of liquidation 
has been called for January 31. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Directors of the ‘Montclair (N. J.) 
Trust Company have voted to return to 
the stockholders of record on Dec. 31 
the $50 a share originally paid in as 
surplus, the earnings of the company 
having reached $100,000. After this div- 
idend of fifty per cent. is distributed 
it will still leave $100,000 surplus. The 
capital is also $100,000. The company 
began business in May, 1901. Its de- 
posits are now $3,500,000. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Bank Clerks’ Beneficial As- 
sociation the following officers were 
elected: President, R. E. Wright; vice- 
president. David S. Craven; treasurer, 
J. V. Ellison; recording and correspond- 
ing secretary, Fred F. Spellissy; di- 
rectors, W. Depuy, Theodore Musgrove, 
R. H. Fels, Charles F. Wignall, H. 
Hutchinson, B. M. Faires, S. D. Jor- 
dan. Charles Calwell, H. L. Dunlap, E. 
B. McCarthy and W. G. Littleton. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
the invested funds and cash on hand 
amount to $36,267. 


—A meeting of the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association was held in Philadel- 
phia on December 7, Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., cashier of the Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia, presiding. Several 
legislative measures were considered. 

For the better protection of deposi- 
tors it was recommended that the ap- 
propriation to the Banking Department 
of Pennsylvania be increased so as to 
provide for at least two more bank 
examiners, and “that the Banking De- 
partment adopt and enforce a rule re- 
quiring at least two examinations each 
vear of each state financial institu- 
tion except building and loan associa- 








semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 
deposits in our savings department. 


Burlington Crust Company 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Capital, $50,000 Surplus (earned) $225,000 


Edward Wells, Pres. 
B. B. Smalley, Vice- Pres. H. L. Ward, Treas. 


/ PER CENT per annum compounding 
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The abandonment by trust companies 
in Pennsylvania of the power to carry 
purely fidelity insurance was favored. 
but such concerns, it was stipulated, 
should have reserved to them the power 
to become surety in all legal proceed- 
ings. 

Patterning after an act of the New 
York Legislature, a bill was approved 
which defines and legalizes the classes 
of investments into which funds of 
Savings banks and trust funds held by 
corporations or individuals may be put. 

In view of the fact that there is no 
law for the creation of a reserve fund 
in trust companies, banking companies 
and savings banks, a bill was approved 
providing for such a fund, to consist of 
fifteen per cent, on demand deposits and 
7% per cent. on time deposits. 

“To provide revenue by levying a tax 
upon the shares of stock of trust com- 
panies, ete,’”’ a bill was approved which 
demands that ‘‘the tax be five mills on 
actual value of shares, to be arrived at 
by adding capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits and dividing by the 
number of shares issued.” 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Charles C. Brown, formerly cashier 
of the First National Bank, Kenosha, 
Wis., recently resigned to become sec- 
retary and manager of the sales de- 
partment of the Simmons Manufactur- 
ing Co. He retains all his interests in 
the bank, and as _ vice-president will 
continue to give attention to its 
affairs. 


—Stockholders of the Prairie State 
National Bank, Chicago, have approved 
the increase of the capital from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. 


—On October 1. 1906, the Franklin 
(Neb.) State Bank celebrated its fifth 
anniversary. For the first five years 
its capital was only $5,000, but the de- 
posits grew to $140,270. One of the 
explanations of this success is to be 
found in the progressive character of 
the management, and confidence has 
been inspired by the large amount of 
cash on hand and in banks—$54,137 on 
the date named. The capital of the 
bank (which is all owned by Carson 
Hildreth, the president) is now $15,000; 
surplus $1,000 and profits $2,306. Mr. 
Hildreth also owns the Macon (Neb.) 
State Bank. 


—With this month the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank of Moline, Ill., reached its 
fiftieth year, having been organized in 
January 1857. The bank now has $150,- 
000 capital, $50,000 surplus and over 
$29.000 undivided profits. Its deposits 
are about $2,000,000. 





Comparative Values of Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our 12- page circular No. 243 
describing about 60 representative Railroad Bonds, 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange and sell- 
ing at less than par value, with high and low range 


since January 1, 1905. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO., William & Pine Sts., New York 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 








—An increase of $500.000 has been 
made in the capital of the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, making the 
total capital $5,000,000, with $3,000,000 
surplus and $2,403,522 undivided profits. 


—Improvemcents of a substantial 
character have just been completed in 
the banking-rooms of the James River 
National Bank of Jamestown. North 
Dakota. Floor space twenty-five by 
eighty feet has been added, and the 
furniture and vault equipment greatly 
improved, 


—An increase of the capital stock of 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago has been made from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. As the new stock is to be 
sold at $300 a share, there will be left 
$2,000,000 to be added to surplus ac- 
count, bringing this item up to nearly 
$4,000,000. 


—While the organization of the North 
Avenue State Bank of Chicago was 
perfected last summer, the bank did 
not open for business until December 
10, owing to the delay in compl«ting 
its new building, which is one of the 
most perfectly appointed in the out- 
lying districts of the city. L. C. Rose, 
of the Colonial Trust Co., is president, 
A. W. Underwood. vice-president, and 
Charles E. Schick, cashier. 


—The First National Bank, of Dick- 
inson, North Dakota, which was estab- 
lished in 1890, has the distinction of 
having the largest surplus, in propor- 
tion to capital, of any bank in the 
state. Its capital is $50.000 and surplus 
and profits $100,000. Deposits are now 
$1.200,818—an increase of upwards of 
$300,000, which is remarkably good, 
considering that the population of 
Dickinson is only 4,000. 


—On November 12 the 406 State bank. 
and Mutual Savings banks of Wisconsin 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








reported $114,308,381 total assets, a 
gain of $4,712,268 compared with the 
statement of September 4. 1906. Be- 
tween the dates named there was an 
increase of five in the number of banks. 


—It is reported that the business of 
the State Savings Bank and the People’s 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., have 
been consolidated, forming a new in- 
stitution to be called the People’s State 
Bank. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOXES 
AS COOD AS NEW 


WITH BEST DIAL AND KEY LOCKS 


From 4%" wide X 314" high X 19" deep 
to 22" wide X 45" high X 19" deep 
DOORS 34" thick SAFES 3-16" material 


Onecrhalf the Cost 
of New Safes 


Address, stating sizes required, also 
tf you wish them installed, 


J.B. & JM. CORNELL CO. 


26th St. & 11th Ave, New York City 
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—The First National Bank of Cassel- 
ton is one of the oldest and strongest 
national banks in North Dakota. Its 
national charter was issued in 1882 and 
the bank has been a prosperous and 
profitable institution. In 1903, R. 
C. Kittel, one of the youngest bank 
presidents in the state, and his as- 
sociates purchased a _ controlling in- 
terest. The number of directors was 
increased from five to eleven, and Mr. 
Kittel was elected president. Under his 
active management the business has 
prospered and deposits have reached 
$300,000, the largest in the history of 
the bank. A roteworthy feature is the 
fact that a large majority of the di- 
rectors of this bank are _ well-to-do 
farmers living in the vicinity of Cassel- 
ton, who, in addition to their farm- 
ing and interests are heavy investors in 
farm mortgages. Casselton is situated 
in the very heart of one of the richest 
farming communities and these farmer- 
bankers evidence their faith in, the 
country by investing their money where 
they made it. 

This bank is managed along modern 
lines, is at all times safe and con- 
servative, and has complete and active 
collection, farm loan, and advertising 
departments, The capital of this bank 
is $35,000, surplus $7,000, undivided 
profits $2,775, and deposits $295,221. 





How to Increase 
Your Deposits 


As a banker, you are naturally in- 
terested in increasing the deposits of 
your institution. 


We have a plan of advertising that 
is Practical, Dignified and Resultful. 
We do ONE THING, and we DO IT 
WELL—Bank Advertising. 


The Results we are getting for our 
numerous clients throughout the 
United States prove the merits of our 
work. A National Bank recently 
wrote us as follows: —“ Your adver- 
tisements show thought, ingenuity 
and understanding of the best style 
of display.” 


Write us to-day for our plan. 
be of value to you. 


It will 


Voorhees & Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 


116 Nassau St., New York City 
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A NEW BOOK OF NEWSPAPER 
ADS FOR BANKS 

Good copy for your newspaper space for 

one year, on either Checking or Savings 

accounts. A variety of type models. Onlyone 

book sold in a town. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Cc. E. AURACHER, - Lisbon, Iowa 





PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—A meeting of the stockholders of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco will be held on February 6, 
to vote on an increase of the capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 


—The Yellowstone National Bank of 
Billings, Montana, has gained $400,000 
deposits in the past year. From No- 
vember 12 last to December 3 the de- 
posits increased from $950,000 to over 
$1,000,000. This bank is the only United 
States depository at Billings. 


—Arizona has increased its banking 
assets 600 per cent. in the last ten 
years, or at the rate of 60 per cent. a 
year. There are now forty banks doing 
business in the ‘Territory, compared 
with twelve in 1896. In the ten years 
1896-1906 the capital increased from 
$637,000 to $1,657,000; surplus from $157,- 
000 to $1,151,000; individual deposits 
from $1,548,00 to $13,708,000. 


CANADA. 


—The statement of the result of the 
business of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce for the year ending November 30, 
1906, is as follows: 


Balance at credit of profit 
and loss account, brought 
forward from last year... 

Net profits for the year end- 
ing November 30, after 
providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts 


$58,871.76 


1,741,125.40 


$1,799,997.16 


Which has been appropriated as foi- 
lows: 
Dividends Nos, 78 and 79, at 
seven per cent. per annum $700,000.00 
Bonus of one per cent 100,000.00 
Written off bank premises.. 341,434.73 
Transferred to pension fund 
(annual contribution) 
Subscription to San Francisco 
Relief Fund 
Transferred to rest account. 
Balance carried forward ... 


30,000.00 


25,000.00 
500,000.00 
103,562.43 


$1,799,997.16 


Deposits of this bank on November 
30 were $87,152,536. 





SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


The Bankers Magazine 


FOR 1907. 

\ JITH the January number THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE enters 
upon its sixty-first year, and the publishers are determined to 
make the publication more valuable to the bankers of the 

country than it has ever been before. 

Banking has now reached a high-water mark in the United 
States. There never were so many banks, and their business is 
larger than it has been at any time in the past. This means progress 
and it also means competition. To get business and retain it, and 
to safeguard the interests of the bank from every standpoint, it is 
necessary for the live bank manager to avail himself of the best 
sources of practical information. 

Every number of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE contains helpful 
ideas, contributed by bank men of wide experience; late decisions on 
banking and commercial law—covering points of every-day occur- 
rence; practical contributions on the various departments of bank 
work, and much other information of direct value to officers and em- 
ployees of all commercial banks, savings banks and trust com panies. 

It is especially along the line of practical usefulness that the 
contents of the MAGAZINE for the coming year will be improved. 

Among the features that will be given special prominence are 
the following: 

PRACTICAL BANKING. 

Concise but comprehensive articles, dealing with every depart- 
ment of practical bank work, illustrated with forms to represent 
actual transactions. A number of these papers are now in hand and 
others are in course of preparation. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Our decisions and replies to law and banking questions will be 
continued and will be supplemented by a series of articles by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., author of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
dealing with the legal rights, duties and liabilities of those connected 
with the banking business. 


TRUST COMPANY DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to continuing the excellent series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Organization and Management of Trust Companies,” by Clay 
Herrick, of the Cleveland Trust Company, we shall publish in the 
Tru-t Company Department during the coming year a number of 
specially-prepared contributions treating of matters relating to the 





management of trust companies, as well as short items, prepared by 
the Editor, dealing with the progress being made by these institutions. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 


Realizing the great importance of the savings banks, THE 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE during the coming year will'look out especially 
for their interests. The co-operation of some of the best authorities 
—practical savings bank men—has been enlisted, and beginning 
with the January number this department will be enlarged and 
greatly strengthened. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

The enormous growth of the country in wealth and population is 
constantly bringing up new problems in our economic life. These 
will be dealt with by leading publicists, and editorially, in a spirit 
calculated to promote the well-being of all classes. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN FINANCIERS. 


Early in 1907 aseries of articles will be begun which will recount 
the achievements, and give the personal and public history, of the 
leading American bankers and financiers—accompapied with por- 
traits. 


BONDS, STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE is now publishing a series of papers 


on bonds, stocks and other investment securities that will be found of 
extraordinary interest and value to bond dealers, bankers, savings 
banks and trust companies. 


BANKING PUBLICITY. 


The advertising of the bank, through which, by up-to-date mod- 
ern methods, so much is being accomplished by live institutions 
nowadays, has been given a separate department in the MAGAZINE. 
In this department methods that have produced results are described 
and discussed, successful ads dre reproduced and many helpful hints 
are given for the benefit of our readers. This department has been 
made the Bulletin of the Banking Publicity Association. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MAGAZINE. 


All the features that have so long made THE BANKERS’ MAGa- 
ZINE the leading financial authority will be maintained in better 
form than ever during the coming year. 

The illustrations which have added so much to the attractiveness 
of the MAGAZINE during the past year will be continued as a feat- 
ure and amplified. 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 


Send for our complete 32-page catalogue of Books for Bankers. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Sierra Madre, Cal.; 
by C. S. Kersting, et al. 

First National Bank, Idabel, I. T.; by 
C, A. Denison, et al. 

First National Bank, Minco, I. T.; by 
T. T. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Walker, Ia.; by 
W. F. Beddow, et al. 
First National Bank, Russell, 
W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 
Austin National Bank, Austin, 
by S. R. Earnest, et al. 

First National Bank, Arlington, N. J.; 
by J. T. Sproull, et al. 

First National Bank, Tenafly, N. J.; by 
Cc. E. Finlay, et al. 
Security National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; by W. F. Young, et al. 
Citizens National Bank, Luling, 
by A. K. Lipscomb, et al. 

First National Bank, Riverton, Wyo.; 
by H. G. Hay, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, New Holland, 
Pa.; by E. L. Roseboro, et al. 

First National Bank, Evanston, Wyo.; 
by Charles Stone. et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Brady, Tex.; 
by W. D. Crothers, et al. 


Ky.; by 


Nev.; 


Tex.; 








IF YOU WANT to 
SELL YOUR BANK 
GET ON THE “‘ LIVE WIRE” 
Chas E. Walters, No. 8 Scott St., 


Council Bluffs, Ia., ‘‘the bank 
man,” buys and sells banks every- 
where, regardless of location or 
size. Negotiations without pub 
licitty. References furnished. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ The Confidential 
Banker.” 


Bound Brook National Bank, Bound 
Brook, N. J.; by R. H. Brokaw, et al. 

Massanutten National Bank, Strasburg, 
Va.; by J. W. Eberly. et al. 

First National Bank, South Pasadena, 
Cal.; by Chas. Ewing, et al. 

Escanaba National Bank, Escanaba, 
Mich.; by J. K. Stack, et al. 

Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La.; 
by T. E. Flournoy, et al. 

Lyndora National Bank, Lyndora, Pa.; 
by J. V. Ritts, et al. 

Union National Bank, Glasgow, Mont.; 
by J. E. Arnot, et al. 
New Boston National Bank, New Bos- 
ton, Tex.; by Jno. J. King, et al. 
Glasgow National Bank, Glasglow, 
Mont.; by G. E. Hurd, et al. 

First National Bank, Hugo, Colo.; by 
J. P. Dickinson, et al. 

First National Bank, Edwardsville, Pa.; 
by L. Edwards, et al. 

First National Bank, Vale, 
S. D. Simpson, et al. 

First Nationa! Bank, Ashley, 
W. L. Raeder, et al. 

First National Bank, Viroqua, Wis.; by 
H. P. Proctor, et al. 

First National Bank, Colchester, IIl.; 
by G. A. Shipplett, et al. 

First National Bank, Mullan, 
by W. D. Greenough, et al. 

First National Bank, Walthill, Neb.; by 
Cc. ©. Maryott, et al. 

Citizens National Bank, Eureka Springs, 
Ark.; by W. M. Duncan, et al. 

National Bank, Colchester, II1.; 
Eads, et al. 

First National Bank Estancia, N. M.; 
by J. F. Lagater, et al. 

First National Bank, Hemphill, 
by A. M. Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, McClusky, N. D.; 
by E. B. Robertson, et al. 

First National Bank, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.; by W. F. Smallwood, et al. 


Oreg.; by 


Pa.; by 


Idaho: 


by A. 


Tex. ; 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


California State Bank. Sacramento, 
Cal.; into California National Bank. 

Mahnomen State Bank, Mahnomen, 
Minn., into First National Bank. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., New Albany, 
Miss.. into First National Bank. 
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Bank of Frederic, Frederic, 
First National Bank, 

Chautauqua County Trust Co., James- 
town, N. Y., into National Chautau- 
qua County Bank. 5 

Commercial Bank, Eureka Springs, Ark., 
into First National Bank. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Seiling, 
Okla., into First National Bank. 

Bank of Moss Point, Moss Point, Miss., 
into Pascagoula National Bank. 


Wis., into 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8444—Trirst National Bank (successor to 
Grantsburg State Bank), Grantsburg, 
Wis.; capital $25,000; Pres., F. H. 
Wellcome; Vice-Pres., Ole Erickson; 
Cashier, H. A. Anderson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Emil Swenson. 

8445—First National Bank, Lenoir, N. 
C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., T. J. Lutz; 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Atkinson; cashier, 
oO. P. Lutz. 

8446—Citizens National 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.; capital, 
Pres., Quinton Stemler; 
Frank Schwartz; Cashier, 
Liebenguth. 

8447—First National Bank, Coatesville. 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., William 
T. Beck; Vice-Pres., Jesse Masten; 
Cashier, J. M. Reeds. 

8448—First National Bank (Successor to 
First State Bank), Sanborn, N. D.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. L. Wetherill; 
Vice-Pres., Carl O. Langer; Cashier, 
Louis Malm. 

8449—First National Bank, DeKalb, 
Tex.; capital. $25,000; Pres., G. W. 
Blakeney; Cashier, E. M. Crump. 

8450—First National Bank, Lilly, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., John Leahey; 
Cashier, A. F. Hunt, 

8451—Farmers’ National Bank; Madison- 
ville, Ky.; capital, $50,000; Pres, G. R. 
Lynn; Vice-Pres., O. Fowler; Cash- 
ier, C. O. Osburn. 

8452—Copelan National Bank, Greens- 
boro. Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. A. 
Copelan; Vice-Pres., E. W. Copelan 
and J. B. Williams; Cashier, E. A. 
Kimbro. 

8453—National Chautauqua County Bank 
(Successor to Chautauqua Co. Trust 
Co.), Jamestown, N, Y.; capital, $250,- 
000; Pres., C.. M. Dow; Vice-Pres.. 
F. W. Stevens and H. P. Sheldon; 
Cashier, F. W. Hyde; Asst. Cashier, 
F, M. Rich. 

$454--First National Bank (Successor to 
Bayonne Bank), Bayonne, N. J.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Geo. Carragan; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Young; Cashier, 
F. G. Perkins. 

8455—Central National Pank, St. Louis 
Mo.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., E. S. 
Lewis; Vice-Pres., J. C. Roberts and 
R. D. Lewis; Cashier, J. H. Byrd. 

8456—Southern Maryland National Bank, 
La Plata, Md.; capital $25,000; Pres.. 


Bank, East 
$50,000; 
Vice-Pres., 


James H. 


- 8457—First 
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Adrian Posey; Cashier. Jno. S. Button. 
Conversion of the Southern Maryland 
Savings Bank. 

National Bank, Madison, 
Tll.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. Troeck- 
ler; Cashier, Warren Champion. 

8458—First National Bank, Midland City, 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. M. C. 
Howell; Vice-Pres., J. R. G. Howell; 
Cashier, G W. Kelly; Asst. Cashier, A, 
J. Beverett, 

8459—First National Bank, Ambridge, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. E. Pat- 
ton; Vice-Pres., John Reid Miner; 
Cashier, F. E. Pratt. 

8460—New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; capital, $200.000; Pres., 
L. B. Farley; Vice-Pres., B. P. Crum; 
Cashier, L. W. Tyson; Asst. Cashier, 
J. J. Flowers. 

8461—Citizens National 
wood, Ind.; capital, 
Harvey Brewer; Cashier, 
cock, 

8462—First National Bank, Garfield, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. Doremus; 
Vice-Pres., J. Formanns; Cashier, J. 
G. Frazza. 

8463—-First National Bank, Dexter, N. 
Y.: capital, $30,000; Pres.. A. A. 
Phelps; Vice-Pres., J. T. Outterson; 
Cashier, J. W. Northup. 

8464—Farmers & Traders National 
Bank; Clearfield, Pa.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Isaac Stage; Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Elienberger, G. B. Passmore and Isaac 
Straw; Cashier, G. B. Rickenbaugh. 

8465—Seminole National Bank, Seminole, 
Tex.: capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. 
Brennaud; Vice-Pres., Robt. Malone; 
Cashier, W. P. Love. 

8466—First National Bank. Bertrand, 
Neb.: capital, $25.000; Pres., J. A. 
Slater; Vice-Pres., C. Swanson; Cash- 
ier, R. J. Slater. 

8467—First National Bank, Conway 
Springs, Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
H. F. Lane; Vice-Pres., J. H. Lane; 
Cashier, C. D. Sample. 

8468—First National Bank, La Harpe, 
Til.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. 
Hungate; Vice-Pres., Q. W. Hungate; 
Cashier, R. B. Williams; Asst. Cashier, 
J. M. Hungate. 

8469—First National Bank, Bazile Mills, 
Neb.: capital, $25,000; Pres., G. A. 
Brooks; Vice-Pres., S. N. Saunders; 
Cashier, W. C. Brown. Conversion of 
the Bank of Bazile Mills. 

8470—Vickery National Bank, Lavonia, 
Ga.: capital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. 
Vickery: Vice-Pres., J. O. Shirley; 
Cashier. A. B. Vickery. 

8471—National Exchange Bank, Chester, 
S. C.; capital, $100.000; Pres., J. L. 
Glenn; Vice-Pres., S. M. Jones; Cash- 
ier, M. S. Lewis; Asst. Cashier, B. M. 
Spratt, Jr. 

8472—Security National 
homa City, Okla.; capital, 
Pres. Wm. Mee; Vice-Pres., 


Bank, Green- 
$25,000; Pres., 
Wm. Ad- 


Bank, Okla- 
$100,000; 
W. F. 
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Young, S. R. Raymond and O. G. Lee; 
Cashier, Wm, Raymond. 

8473—First National Bank, Greenfield. 
Ill.; capital, $55,000; Pres., J. R. Shef- 
ficld; Cashier, R. Metcalf; Asst. Cash- 
iers, G. A. Hutchinson and C. R. 
Sheffield. 

8474—-Norwood National Bank, Norwood, 
Mass.; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. F. 
Willett; Vice-Pres., C. T. Wheelock; 
Cashier, E. D. Smith. 

8475—First National Bank, Tuttle, I. T.; 
capital, $25,060; Pres., W. S. Bunting; 
Vice-Pres.. Hi, C. Abbott; Cashier, J. 
A. Daugherty. 

8476—First National Bank, Walker. 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. I. P. 
Staede; Vice-Pres., M. J. Quam; Cash- 
ier, F. B. Davis. 

8477—Manufacturers 
Newman, Ga.; 


National Bank, 
capital, $60,000; Pres., 
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H. H. North; Vice-Pres., R. 
Jr.; Cashier, N. L. North. 
8478—First National Bank, Cheviot, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. “GL. 
Finch; Vice-Pres., Geo. Bentel; Cash- 

jer, A. Markland. 

8479—First National Bank, Porum, I. T.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. J. O’Keef-; 
Vice-Pres., H. M. Lichty; Cashier, C. 
M. Scott. 

8480—First National Bank, Bristol, S. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. Stev- 
ens; Cashier, T. Strandness. 

8481—First National Bank. Sunnyside, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. <A. 
Johnson; Vice-Pres., H. M. Lichty; 
Cashier, C. M, Scott. 

8482—First National Bank, Maquon, IIL; 
capital, $35.000; Pres., F. C. Bear- 
more; Vice-Pres., J. Wolf; Cashier, 
H. F. Townsend. 


D. Cole, 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 


Banxite—Bank of Banxite; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres.. J. R. Gibbons; Vice-Pres., 
H. W. Bagby; Cashier, J. J. Beavers. 

Carlisle—Bank of Carlisle; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. R. Wells; Vice-Pres., 
W. H. Nichols; Cashier, R. A. Hut- 
son 


Lonoke—Bank of Lonoke; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. P. Fletcher; Vice-Pres., 
M. L. Wolt; Cashier, W. P. Fletcher, 
Jr. 

Perryville—RBank of Perryville; 


capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. E. Rose; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Bowen; Cashier, W. A. Harp. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Azusa—Azusa Valley Savings Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., W. R. Powell; 
Vice-Pres.. W. W. Heth; Cashier, H. 
L. Johnson. 

Dolgeville—Bank of Dolgeville; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., W. M. Mead; Vice- 
Pres., Alfred Dolge; Cashier, R. M. 
Wallace; Asst. Cashier, R. B. Wal- 
lace. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Realty Banking & ‘Trust 
Co.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
Hazelton; Vice-Pres., H. M. Baker; 
Treas, C. C. Leavens. 


GEORGIA. 


Americus—Americus Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., L. A. 
Tawrey: Vice-Pres., C. Wheatley; 
Cashier, M. M. Lawrey; Asst. Cashier, 
R. E. McNulty. 

Cartersville—Home Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., R. B. Harris; Vice- 


Pres., J. R. Trippe; Cashier, F. M. 
Remer; Asst, Cashier, F. P. Crawford. 

Hazelhurst—Bank of Hazelhurst; Pres., 
J. W. Hinson; Vice-Pres., J. L. Wil- 
liams; Cashier, J. McKnight. 

LaGrange aGrange Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. E. Callaway; 
Vice-Pres., C. V. Fruitt; Cashier, N. 
R. Hutchinson. 


FLORIDA. 


MacClenny—Baker County State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. C, Sheffield; 
Cashier, J. H. Long. 


ILLINOIS. 


Raritan—Raritan Union Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Mulligan; Vice-Pres.. 
Wm. Vorhees; Cashier, J. K. Bany. 

Springfield—Lincoln Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., J. R. B. VanCleve; Vice- 
Pres., Alfred Booth; Cashier, A. H. 
Rankin. 


INDIANA, 


Chrisney—Chrisney State Bank (Succes- 
sor to People’s Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. B. Chrisney; Vice-Pres., R. 
T. Grigsby; Cashier, J. C. Fella. 

Mulberry—Mulberry State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. H. Yundt; Cashier. 
A. J. Yundt. 

Pekin—Citizens’ Bank—Pres., Thos. Bel- 
lows; Vice-Pres., W. A. Graves; Cash- 
ier, Geo. A, Halmhuber. 

Wallace—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., C. E. Short; Vice-Pres., 
J. J. Rivers; Cashier, J. J. Williams; 
Asst, Cashier, J. E. Fin. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Alex—First Bank of Alex; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., W. V. Alexander; Vice- 
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Pres., A. T. Garner; Cashier, Richard 
Rudesill. 

Catoosa—Oklahoma Trust Co.; capital. 
$100,000; Pres., F. W. Casner; Vice- 
Pres., E. G. Wilson; Cashier, E. G. 
Wilson. 

Ninnehah—Citizens State Bank capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., G. R. Beeler; Vice- 
Pres., F. G. Beeler; Cashier, C. M. 
Lents, 


IOWA. 


Wadena—Wadena Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. C. Fennell; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Shaffer; Cashier, J. O. 
Brobert. 


KANSAS. 


Coyville—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. M. Robertson; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. Greathouse; Cashier, C. Kin- 
caid, 

Linn—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres. J. C, Collins; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Kaler; Cashier, L. P. Bishop. 

Longton—Home State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. W. Amsbury; Cash- 
ier, G. H,. Amsbury. 

Macksville—Farmers & Merchant’s State 
Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., W. M. 
Stack; Vice-Pres., J. W. McKibens; 
Cashier, B, F. Guizlo. 

Meriden—Peoples State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. May; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Dowgan; Cashier, W. A. Gard- 
ner. 

Mulvane—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. Muller; Vice- 
Pres., S. J. Butts; Cashier, Chas. F. 
Turner, 

Parker—Farmers State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., Thos. Slater; Vice- 
Pres., R. E. Battrell; Cashier, Edgar 
Davis, 

St. George—St. George State Bank; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., W. Dalton; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Wilhoit; Cashier, F. 
Davis; Asst. Cashier, W. B. Dalton. 

Towanda—Towanda State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. H. Hazlett; Vice- 
Pres., A. Loncer; Cashier, J. W. Col- 
lins, 


KENTUCKY. 


Berry—Farmers’ Deposit Bank; Pres., 
B. G. Gillespee; Vice-Pres., R. H. 
Lang; Cashier, J. E. Renakee. 


Central City—Gish Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., S. J. Gish; Vice- 
Pres., E. M. Gish; Cashier, D. E. 
Lain. 

Cromwell—Cromwell Deposit Bank; cap- 
ital, $8,400; Pres., J. J. Stewart; J. 
E. Cooper; Cashier, J. P. Miller. 

Fordsville—Bank of Fordsville; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., J. F. Cooper; Vice-Pres., 
T. E. Butler; Cashier, P. C. Cooper. 
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Golden Pond—Bank of Golden Pond; 
capital $7,500; Pres, W. R. Wilson; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Gatlin; Cashier, A. 
L. Furnish. 

LaGrange—Oldham Trust Co.; capital, 
$14,000; Pres., J. W. Yager; Vice- 
Pres., P. H. Head; Cashier, J. F. 
Yager. 

Marion—Marion Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., J. W. Blue; Vice-Pres., S. Gug- 
enheim; Cashier, T. J. Yandell; Asst. 
Cashier, D. Woods, 

Nortonville—First State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., B. Morton; Vice-Pres., 
W. S. Elgin; Cashier, G. O. Prowse. 

Sunrise—Sunrise Deposit Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. Criswell; Vice-Pres., 
L. T. Eckler; Cashier, E. C. Elliott. 

Troy—Bank of Troy; Pres., N. G. Hollo- 
way; Vice-Pres., H. Mahan; Cashier, 
A. C. McClary, 


LOUISIANA. 


Mandville—Mandville Branch of St. 
Tammany Bkg. Co., & Sav. Bank; 
Asst. Cashier, F, Edw. Vix. 

New Orleans—Third District Savings, 
Banking & ‘Trust Co.; capital, $100.- 
000; Pres., E. J. Leonhard; Vice-Pres., 
P. Forschler; Cashier, H. A. S. 
Backer; Asst. Cashier, A. Fortier. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Title Guarantee & Trust Co.; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., E. G. Miller; 
Vice-Pres., Thos. Hill; Asst. Cashiers, 
J. H. Duncan, C. A. Fairbank, Jr. 


MICHIGAN. 


Dryden—Dryden State Bank (Succes- 
sor to Bank of Dryden); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., L. Berridge; Vice-Pres., R. 
Booth; Cashier, W. H. Shoup. 

Riga—Farmers & Merchants Bank; cap- 
,ital, $15,000; Pres.. W. C. Jipson; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Walper; Cashier, J. G. 
Bauer. 

Rogers’ City—Presque Isle Co. Savings 
Bank (Successor to Presque Isle Coun- 
ty Bank); capital, $20,000; Pres., P. 
H. Hoeft; Vice-Pres., G. Covey, Jr.; 
Cashier, C. H. Osgood. 

Swartz Creek—Bank of Swartz Creek; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., C. J. Miller; 
Vice-Pres., I. T. Sayre; Cashier, A. F. 
Miller; Asst. Cashier, A. C. Proper. 

Vermontville—Citizens Bank; capital, 
$15.000; Pres., H. Setterington; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Gallatan; Cashier, Geo. 
Winter. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mankato—German American State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. Hen- 
line; Vice-Pres.. W. J. Morebart; 
Cashier, W. C. Henline. 
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MISSOURI. 


capital, 
Vice- 
a. G. 


Dover—State Bank of Dover; 
$10,000; Pres., H. L. Corbin; 
Pres., W. W. Meng; Cashier, 
Congdon. 

Fredericktown — Fredericktown State 
Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres. Carl 
Schwaner; Vice-Pres., J, Muellers- 
man; Cashier, A. V. Downs. 

Lamar—Lamar State Bank; capital, 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. D. Goodrum; 
Cashier, F. A, Lee. 

Silex—Farmers Exchange Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., J. M. Burns; Vice-Pres., 
I, L. Ellis; Cashier, J. J. Duncan; 
Asst. Cashier, W. T. Baker. 


MONTANA. 


Belfry—Bank of Belfry; capital, $5,000; 
Cashier, J. O, Higham; Asst. Cashier, 
J. F, Rich. 

Laurel—Laurel State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. R. Westbrook; Vice- 
Pres. J. Chapple; Cashier, C._ S. 
Marvin. 

Thompson—First State Bank of Thomp- 
son Falls; capital, $20,000; Pres., W. A. 
Barto; Vice-Pres., W. E. Lee; Cash- 
ier, H. W. Reed. 


NEBRASKA. 


Comstock—Citizens State Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,500; Pres., E. C. Gibbons; Vice- 
Pres., E. M. Brogg; Cashier, A. W. 
Marts, 

Dunning—Dunning State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L, E. Southwick; Cash- 
ier, H. J. Southwick. 

Eustis—Pioneer Pank; 
Pres., C. S. Tunis; 
K. Halbein; Cashier, 

Lanham—State Bank; capital, $5.000; 
Pres., W. Wieters; Vice-Pres., T. B. 
Harvey; Cashier, A. M. Strunk. 

Rosalie—Rosalie State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. R. Gurney; Vice-Pres., 
H. J. Recosman; Cashier, F. L. Gal- 
lagher. 

Rosemont—Bank of Rosemont; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., H. Gund; Vice-Pres., C. 
F. Gund; Assts. Cashier, O. F. Orms- 
by. 


capital, $8,000; 
Vice-Pres., G. 
L. P. Soonson. 


NEW YORK. 


Forestville—J, C. Hutchinson & Co.; 
Cashier, J. C. Hutchinson. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Aulander—Bank of Aulander; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., C. W. Mitchell; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Harrell; Cashier, J. W. 
Mitchell. 

Clarkton—Bank of Bladen; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., L. B. Evans; Vice-Pres., 
A. A, Clark; Cashier, E, C. Clark. 
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Stanley—Farmers & Merchants Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. L. Jenkins; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Carpenter; Cashier, 
O. C, Spaulding. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Brinsmade—Citizens State Bank; capi- 
tal. $10,000; Pres., Z. Davidson; Vice- 
Pres., J. K. Harvey; Cashier, Thos. 
Ose, 

Rusa—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. L. Ober; Vice-Pres., 
H. M. Stroud; Cashier, P. J. Wedge. 

Ryder—Ryder State Bank; Pres., C. H. 
Ross; Vice-Pres., C. H. Davidson, Jr. 

Sheynne—Farmers & Merchants Bank; 
capital, $8,350; Pres., L. B. Garnoas; 
Vice-Pres., O. T. Peterson; Cashier, 
J. E. Johnson; Asst, Cashier, J. Mc- 
Farlane, 


OHIO. 


Fayette—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., C. P. Grisier; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Mattern; Cashier, F. O. 
Austin. 

Lindsay—German Banking Co.; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., F. D. Prentice; Vice- 
Pres., L. Bloker; Cashier, Lewis Por- 
ter, 

Perrysburg—Perrysburg Banking Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. L. Kings- 
bury; Vice-Pres., E. E. Dorr; Cashier, 
T. M. Franey. 

Pleasant Hili— American Exchange 
Bank; Pres., L. E. Levassor; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Butterfield; Cashier, C. 
E. Butterfield; Asst. Cashier, E. M. 
Brown. 

Tontogany -— Tontogany Banking Co.; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., G. G. Bennett; 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Laning; Cashier, J. 
W. Swickard. 

Wanseon—Peoples State Bank (Succes- 
sor to Peoples Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Cashier, C. W. Struble. 


OKLAHOMA. 


El Reno—Commercial Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., C. R. Miller; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Standard; Cashier, E. 
Beebe. 

Headwick—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. A. Henry; Vice- 
Pres., F. A. Edwards; Cashier, H. B. 
Bellenger. 

Terlton—State Bank of Terlton; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Theo. Hayden; Vice- 
Pres., R. R. Dunn; Cashier, J. M. 
Hayden. 

Wauricka—Bank of Wauricka; cap:tal, 
$10,000; Vice-Pres., H. B. Johnson; 
Cashier, E. B. Ellis. 
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OREGON. 


Philomath—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Williams; Vice- 
Pres., C. F. Loomis; Cashier, James 
Evart. 

Portland— Merchants Investment & 
Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., J. 
F. Watson; Vice-Pres., R. L. Dur- 
ham; Cashier, O. W. Muelhampt; 
Sect., W. H. Fear; Asst. Sect., S. C. 
Catching. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philaielphia—Peoples Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $750.000; Vice-Pres., J. L. Green- 
wald; Sec. and Treas., W. H. Harper. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwich—Union Trust Co.; Megr., 
L. M. Knowles. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Hickery Grove—Bank of Hickery Grove; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., 5S. M. McNeel; 
Vice-Pres., W. S. Wilkerson; Cashier, 
N. M. McDill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Buffalo Gap—-Buffalo Gap State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., M. H. Henne; 
Vice-Pres., L. T. Isham; Cashier, C. 
S. Isham. 

Chester—Chester State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., I. L. Bratager; Vice- 
Pres., C. B. Huntimer; Cashier, J. E. 
Walker. 

Mitchell—Mitchell Loan, Trust & Sav. 
Co.; capiial, $80,000; Pres., W. M. 
Smith; Vice-Pres.. E. J. Quigley; 
Secy., J. A. Mizener; Treas., E. A. 
Davison. 

St. Onge—St. Onge State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. C. Headlee; Vice- 
Pres., W. I. Farley; Cashier, F. D. 
Headlen, 


TENNESSEE. 


Baxter—Baxter Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., J. C. Gentry; Vice- 
Pres., D. T. Maxwell; Cashier, L. 
Grace, 

Harriman—Southern Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $100.000; Pres., B. F. Head; 
Vice-Pres., R. B. Cassell; Cashier, H. 
C. Boughman, 

Manchester—Peoples Bank & Trust Co; 
Pres., J. P. Adams; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Harpole; Cashier, A. F. Vincent, Jr. 

Van Leer—Peoples Bank; Pres., W. A. 
Bell; Vice-Pres., W. F. McGee; Cash- 
ier, R. D. Massie, 

Wartburg—Citizens Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., J. A. Monroe; 
Vice-Pres., W. S. Neil; Cashier, J. H. 
Jones, 
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TEXAS. 


Abilene—Union Bank & Trust Co.; cani- 
tal, $55,C00; Pres., J. C. Russell; Vi2a- 
Pres., J N. Porter and A. O. Scar- 
borough; Cashier., W. M. Lacy; Asst. 
Cashier, W. E. Morton. 

Anahuac—Chambers Co. State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. H. Collins; 
Vice-Pres., R. D. White; Cashier, L. 
R. Miller, 

Argvle—Argyle State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Hamilton; Vice- 
Pres., G. A. Sehnobly; Cashier, W. 
J. Hamilton, 

Avery—Avery Exchange Banx; Pres.. 
W. W. Sanders; Cashier, W. D. Law- 
son. 

Avoca—Avoca State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., L. M, Caton; Vice-Pres, 
B. C. Humphrey; Cashier, L. B. Ro32- 
buck; Asst, Cashier, A. F. Carter. 

Brackettville—First State Bank of 
Brackettville; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
N. P. Peterson; Vice-Pres., M. P. 
Malone and H. G. Land; Cashier, G. 
A, Giddings. 

Buffalo—Buffalo State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S, R. Burroughs; Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Phillips; Cashier, J. O. 
McLarty. 

Canadian—Canadian State Bank; capi- 
tal, $32,500; Pres., E. H. Brainard; 
Vice-Pres., W. C. Isaacs; Cashier, Sam 
Tsaacs. 

Clarendon—Donley County State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., H. D. Ramsey; 
Vice-Pres., P. R. Stephens; Cashier, 
W. Knapp. 

Claude—First State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., R. G. Dye; Vice-Pres., C. 
O. Kight; Cashier, T. J. Page. 

Devine—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. W. Hester; Vice-Pres., 
S. P. Jameson; Cashier, S. C. Robert- 
son, 

Eagle Lake—Eagle Lake State Bank; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., W. Green; Vice- 
Pres., G. C. Duncan and J. R. West- 
moreland; Cashier, M. E. Guynn; Asst. 
Cashier, J. E, Roberts. 

Elgin—Merchants & Farmers’ State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., O. Bengt- 
son; Vice-Pres., C. F. Berg and J. V. 
Morell; Cashier, C. Carlson; Asst. 
Cashier, A. H. Davis. 

Harrold—Harrolad Bank & Mercantile 
Co.; capital, $22,000; Pres., L. J. Mas- 
sie; Cashier, J. Brownlee. 

Huckabay—West Texas Bank; Pres., G. 
W. Riddle; Vice-Pres., L. Riddle; 
Cashier, W. Wheeler. 

Liberty—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Lovett; Vice-Pres., 
A. J, Mynatt; Cashier, J. W. Stubble- 
field. 

Marion—Marion State Bank; capital, 
$17,000; Pres., H. D. Dreyer; Vice- 
Pres., L. Hirschfield; Cashier, H. 
Wimmer. 
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Mercury—Bank of Mercury; Pres., S. J. 
Cox; Cashier, T. J. Beasley; Asst. 
Cashier, J. M. Beasley. 

Mobeetie—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. J. Long; Cashier, 
M. Huselby; Asst, Cashier, W. M. 
Durham, 

Newark—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., W. R. Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., J. Z. Carter; Cashier, W. A. 
Green, 

Plainview—Plainview Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., L. T. Lester; 
Vice-Pres., E. Graham; Cashier, J. B. 
Posey; Asst. Cashier, S. S. Sloneker. 

Sequin—Sequin State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. F. Maurer; Vice- 
Pres., E. Aver; Cashier, C. W. Foster; 
Asst. Cashier, A. R. Maurer. 

Stanton—Bank of Stanton; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F, O. Aiken; Cashier, E. F. 
Elkin. 

Weatherford — Weatherford Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., W. 
D. Carter; Vice-Pres., R. P. Lowe; 
Cashier, A, N. Grant. 

Yoakum—Yoakum State Bank (Succes- 
sor to J. A. Lander & Co.); capital, 
$50.000; Pres., E. F. Wolters; Vice- 
Pres., A. Hagens; Cashier, J. E. Lan- 
der; Asst. Cashier, J. W. Van Ham. 


VIRGINIA, 


Norfolk—Union Trust & Title Corpora- 
tion (Successor to Va. Title Co.); 
capital, $200,000; Pres., W. H. White; 
Vice-Pres., J. L. Roeper and T. S. 
Southgate; Sec, and Treas. J. W. 
Gamble, 


WASHINGTON, 


Krupp—Farmers Bank; capital, $500,009; 
Pres., M. A. Wiley; Vice-Pres., C. T. 
Hansen; Cashier, B. F, Paff; Asst. 
Cashier, J. E. McGrath. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire—Eau Claire Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. Coffin; 
Vice-Pres., G, W. Lockwood; Cashier, 
F. S. Bouchard; Asst. Cashier, C. W. 
Dinger. 

Reedsville—Reedsville State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., G. A. Zuehlke; Vice- 
Pres., N. A. O’Rourk; Cashier, E. C. 
O’Rourk, 


WYOMING. 


Dixon—Stockgrowers Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. R. Reader; Vice-Pres., 
O. A. Readle; Cashier, H. H. Nelson. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Fernie—Home Bank of Canada; capital, 
$795,000; Pres., E, O’Keefe; Vice-Pres., 
T. Flynn; Gen’l Mnegr., J. Mason. 


ONTARIO. 


Bradford—Branch of Bank of Toronto; 
Gen’l. Mnegr., D. Coulson. 

Hastings—Branch of Bank of Toronto; 
Gen’l. Mngr., D. Coulson. 


QUEBEC. 
Ste. Croix—La Banque Provinciale du 


Canada; capital $2,000,000; Mngr., O. 
Robitaite, 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Regina—Dominion Bank; capital, $3,000,- 
000; Mnegr., A. C. Gray. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Cuba—Bank of Cuba; A. L. Vaughan, 
Vice-Pres, 

Dothan—Third National Bank; O. E. 
Williams, Pres. in place of T. E. Wil- 
liams, deceased. 

Guin—Bank of Guin; capital increased to 
$20,000. 

Talladega—Talladega National Bank; H. 
L. McEldery, Pres., in place of J. H. 
Hicks. 

Uniontown—Farmers’ Bank; J. A. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier. 


ARKANSAS. 


Alma—Bank of Alma; consolidated with 
the Farmers’ Bank; capital increased 





to $35,000; L. W. Black remains Cash- 
ier; J. D, Kagy, Asst. Cashier. 

Blytheville—Mississippi County Bank; 
W. E. Glenn, Pres.; E. L. Sawyer, 
Vice-Pres, 

Brinkley—Bank of Brinkley; W. S. Me- 
Cullough, Pres.; H. C. Strong, Cashier, 

Little Rock—State National Bank; Chas. 
McKee, Vice-Pres, 

Marianna—Lee County Bank; W. P. 
Weld, Cashier; J. L. Isaacs, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Marshall—Marshall Bank; J. F. Henley, 
Pres., retired, 

Portia—Bank of Portia; Wm. Dearman, 
Pres.; T. J. Sharum, Vice-Pres.; E. B. 
Ivie, Cashier, 

Warren—Merchants & Planters Bank; 

capital increased to $50,000. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Lindsay—First 
Bucksbaum, Asst, Cashier. 

Los Angeles—-Security Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $1,000,000. 

Napa—James H. Goodman & Co.; J. 
C. Noyes, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Pasadena—Bankers’ Savings Bank; H. 
Newby, Pres., E. J. Pyle, Vice-Pres.; 
H. D. Pyle, Cashier. 

Redondo—First National Bank; M. H. 
Hellman, Pres. in place of H. W. Hell- 
man; Asst, Cashier, J. A. Madden. 

Sacramento—California State Bank; W. 
E. Gerber, Pres.; C. W. Clarke, Vice- 
Pres. 

San Francisco—Citizens State Bank; R. 
E. Ragland, Pres.; L J. Truman, Vice- 
Pres.; H. G. Behneman, Cashier; G. 
E. Semper, Asst. Cashier. 

San Francisco— Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co.; title changed to Scandina- 
vian Bank & Trust Co.—Citizens Na- 
tional Bank; W. F. Pierce, in place of 
D. S. Watson. 

San Francisco—First National Bank; R. 
Spreckels, Pres, in place of S. G. Mur- 
phy; J. G. Hooper, Asst. Cashier. 

Visalia—Bank of Visalia; C. M. Smith, 
Pres.; L. C. Hyde, Cashier. 


National Bank; H. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—Denver Stock Yards Bank; D. 


J. A. Ritchie, Pres.; Wm. Bierkamp, 
Jr., Cashier, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danbury—Union Savings Bank; C. D. 
Ryder, Sec. and Treas., resigned. 
Hartford—State Savings Bank; Niles W. 


Graves, Treas., deceased, 
Wallingford—Dime Savings Bank; L. M. 
Hubbard, Pres., deceased. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark—National Bank of Newark; J. 
W. Cooch, Pres. in place of J. Hos- 
singer; G. W. Williams, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. W. Cooch. 

Wilmington—Farmers Bank; W. W. 
Lobdell, Pres. in place of J. L. Car- 
penter, Jr. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Union Trust Co.; capital 


increased to $2,000,000. 


FLORIDA. 


Bank; capital in- 
J. W. Dorr, 


Pensacola—Pecple’s 
creased to $100,000; 
Cashier, 


GEORGIA. 


Canon—Canon Bank; Oscar L. Agnew, 
Cashier, 

Columbus—National Bank of Columbus; 
capital increased to $200,000. 

Conyers—Bank of Conyers; P. McDaniel, 
Cashier in place of T. D. O’Kelley, re- 
signed. 

Douglas—Citizens’ Bank; W. W. Mc- 
Donald, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Habira—Bank of Habira; W. H. Mc- 
Kinnon, Cashier. 

Harlem—Bank of Harlem; F. H. Phil- 
lips, Pres.; F. R. Clark, Vice-Pres. 
Lawrenceville—Bank of Lawrenceville; 

G. C. Webb, Asst, Cashier. 
Lexington—Bank of Lexington; G. C. 
Glenn, Cashier. 
Lyerly—Bank of Lyerly; J. M. Comer, 
Cashier. 

Macon—Fourth National Bank; S. R. 
Jaques and B. P. O’Neal, Vice-Pres. 
Mansfield—Bank of Mansfield; E. L. Al- 
mond, Pres.; J. M. Hurst, Vice-Pres. 
Moultrie—Moultrie Banking Co.; W. C. 
Vereen, Pres, in place of W. W. Ash- 
burn, deceased; J. B. Moran, Vice- 

Pres. in place of W. C. Vereen. 
Parrott—Bank of Parrott; C. F. Oxford, 
Pres, in place of T. D, Manley. 
Powder Springs—Bank of Powder 
Springs; J. H. McLendon, Cashier. 
Sparks—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital increased to $50,000. 
Washington—Bank of Wilkes; J. A. 
Moss., Pres.; B. Ficklen, Sr., Vice- 
Pres.; F. H. Ficklen, Cashier; capital 
increased to $50,000. 
Wilkes—Bank of Wilkes; 
creased to $50,000. 


eapital in- 


IDAHO. 


Sandpoint—First National Bank; A. W. 
Bowen, Asst, Cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carrier Mills—First National Bank; F. 
E. Dodds, Cashier in place of H. C. 
Henderson. 

Chicago—Illinois Trust & Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $5,000.000. 

Dwight—Bank of Dwight (Private) has 
been incorporated, no change in title. 

Evanston—State Bank; capital. increas2d 
to $150,000. 

Harrisburg—First National Bank; O. M. 
Karraker, Cashier in place of C. 5. 
Wills; Asst. Cashier, L. Felts, in place 
of O. M. Karraker. 

Lexington—State Bank; O. L. Hiser, 
Cashier in place of R. C. Keller, re- 
signed. 

Madison—First National 
Parker, Vice-Pres. 

Mason City—Farmers State Bank; John 
Freeman, Pres. 


Bank; L. S. 
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Peoria—Savings Bank of Peoria; W. A. 
Herron, Pres., deceased. 

Strawn—Farmers National Bank; Cash- 
ier, J. L. Anderson, in place of L. T. 
Tryon, 


INDIANA. 


Berne—Bank of Berne; C. A. Neuen- 
schwander, Fres.; J. F, Lehman, Vice- 
Pres. 

Darlington — Farmers & Merchants 
Bank; title changed to Merchants 
State Bank; capital increased to $25,- 
000; A. Cox, Pres. 

Greenwood—Citizens National Bank; C. 
B. Cook, Vice-Pres, 

Huntingburg—People’s State Bank; C. 
Behrens, Cashier, reported an em- 
bezzler; E. R. Brundick, Pres., re- 
signed. 

Indianapolis—German American Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $400,000. 

Noblesville—Cicero Bank, reported sold 
to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 

South Bend—Merchants’ National Bans; 
C, E. Campbell, Cashier in place of 
K. C. DeRhodes. 

Worthington—Commercial Bank; incor- 
porated; title changed to Commercial 
State Bank, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Beggs—Farmers’ State Bank; Albert 
Ewers, Pres.; L. D. Groom, Vice-Pres.; 
Cc. M. Humphrey, Cashier. 

Miami—Miami Trust & Savings Bank; 
E. H. Smith, Pres.; J. W. Orr, Vice- 
Pres.; W. H. Trapp, Sec. and Treas. 

Oktaha—First State Bank; D. H. Middle- 
ton, Pres.; T. Middleton, Vice-Pres.; 
A. M. Darling, Cashier. 

Quinton—First National Bank; W. V. 
Galbreath, Pres. in place of J. S. 
Todd. 

Skiatook—Skiatook Bank; absorbed First 
Bank of Skiatook. 


IOWA. 


Burlington—T. L. Parsons Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $400,000. 

Davenport—German Savings Bank; con- 
solidated with Citizens’ National Bank 
under former title. 

Des Moines—German Savings Bank; 
James Watt, Pres. in place of Chas. 
Weitz, deceased. 

Des Moines—Iowa Trust & Savings 
Bank; A. B. Hange, Cashier. 
Farson—Farmers’ Savings’ Bank; 
sorbed by Farson Savings Bank. 
Fonda—Pocahontas County Bank; suc- 
ceeded by the Fairburn State Bank. 
Guttenberg — Guttenberg State Bank; 

Henry Eckart, Vice-Pres. 

Hardy—State Bank of Hardy, succeeded 

by People’s Savings Bank. 


ab- 
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Lytoon—Lytoon Savings Bank and Far- 
mers’ Savings Bank, consolidated, 
Manilla—First National Bank; R. C. 
Jackson, Cashier in place of W. H. 

Hart. 

Maynard—Maynard Savings Bank; E. 
F. Warnke, Cashier, resigned. 

McCausland—McCausland Bank; Frank 
Ringer, Cashier in place of E. P. 
Wingert, resigned. 

Moulton—Moulton State Savings Bank; 
A, H. Corey, Cashier, resigned. 

Oskaloosa — Oskaloosa Savings 
capital increased to $50,000. 

Pleasantville—Citizens’ Bank; A. Martin, 
Pres., deceased. 

Red Oak—Farmers National Bank; L. 
D. Goodrich, Pres. in place of M. 
Chandler, deceased; J. B, Stair, Cash- 
ier in place of F. J. Brodby. 

Rolfe—State Savings Bank; C. E. Fraser, 
Cashier, resigned. 

State Centre—Dobbin & Whitson State 
Bank; O. J. Whitson, Pres., deceased. 


Bank; 


KANSAS. 


Atchison—Exchange National Bank; C. 
S. Hetherington, Cashier, deceased. 
Beverly—Beverly State Bank; E. T. 

Skinner, Cashier. 

Bronson—Bank of Bronson; 
Pres, 

Chanute—Bank of Commerce; C. W. 
Brown, Vice-Pres.; J. E. Ward, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Cherokee — First National Bank; no 
president in place of W. E. Turking- 
ton; T. G. Wiles, Acting. 

Delia—Delia State Bank; I. B. Alter, 
Pres.; D. M. Howard, Vice-Pres.; A. 
E. Moore. Cashier. 

Dodge Citvy—National Bank of Com- 
merce; H. A. Burnett, Pres. in place 
of C, Q. Chandler; G. B. Dugan, Cash- 
ier in place of H. A. Burnett; R. P. 
Vernon Asst. Cashier in place of H. J. 
Hanson, 

Fort Scott—Bank of Bronson purchased 
by Grant Hornaday and Joseph Cook. 

Wamego—Wamego State Bank; suc- 
ceeded by Wamego Bank; capital, $30.- 
000. 


J. Cooke, 


KENTUCKY. 


Carlisle—Deposit Bank; W. B. Ratliff, 
Pres. in place of C. Darnall, deceased. 
Earlington—Earlington Bank; J. R. 
Rash, Pres.; P. B. Ross, Vice-Pres. 
Fordville—Fordville Banking Co.; I. C. 
Adair, Cashier, deceased. 
Lexington—Southern Banking & Trust 
Co.; B. T. Head, Pres. 
Louisville—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co.; E. W. Hays, Cashier. 
Louisville—Kentucky Title Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $200,000. 
Versailles—Bank of J. Amsden & Co.; 
Abner C. Hunter, Cashier in place of 
J. P. Amsden, deceased. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Paton Rouge—People’s Sav. Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000. Title 
changed to People’s Trust & Savings 
Bank, 

Franklinton—Bank of Franklinton; S. P. 
Richardson, Vice-Pres. 

Monroe—Central Savings Bank & Tr. 
Co.; capital increased to $250,000. 

New Iberia—Peoples National Bank; 
Lazard Kling, Pres., in place of James 
Gebert, deceased; G. C. Lauglin, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Lazard Kling. 

New Orleans—People’s Sav. Trust & 
Banking Co.; J. C. Collins, Pres. in 
place of L. Cucullu; H. Canwes, Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. C. Collins. 

Paincourtville — Paincourtville 
Pierre L, Landry, Cashier. 

Zachary—Bank of Zachary; Howell Mor- 
gan, Cashier, 


Bank; 


MAINE. 


Ellsworth—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of A. P. Wiswell, de- 
ceased. 


MARYLAND. 


Aberdeen—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of T. L. Hanway. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River—Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Pres., James Marshall; Vice-Pres., D. 
F. Slade, Geo. S. Davol. 

Greenfield—Franklin Savings Bank; J. 
L. Donovan, Sec. in place of F. R. 
Allen. 

Haydenville—Haydenville Savings Bank; 
Byron Loomis, Pres. 

Holyoke—Holyoke Co-operative Bank; 
F. J. Phelps, Sec. 

Lawrence—Essex Savings Bank; Geo 
E. Kunhardt, Vice-Pres, 

Newton—First National Bank of West 
Newton; title changed to First Na- 
tional Bank of West Newton, Newton. 

Northampton—Nonotuck Savings Bank; 
C. Coolidge, Vice-Pres. 

Waltham—Waltham Savings Bank; 
Chas. F, Stone, Treas., resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 


Benzonia—Exchange Bank; succeeded by 
Central County Bank, 

Grand Rapids— Commercial Savings 
Bank; capital reduced to $100,000. 

Grand Rapids--Grand Rapids Savings 
Bank; Frank Coleman, Cashier; A, M. 
Goodwin, Asst. Cashier. 

Hopkins Stations—Exchange Bank; suc- 
ceeded by the Hopkins State Bank. 
Middieton—Bank of Middleton; F. E. 

Kelsey, Cashier. 


Saginaw—Savings 
inaw; W. J. 
ceased, 


Bank of East Sag- 
Bartow, Vice-Pres., de- 


MINNESOTA. 


Baudette—Secuvity State Bank; J. C. 
Utton, Cashier. 

Cloquet—Northwestern State Bank; C. 
W. Gardner, Pres.; E. C. Best, Vice- 
Pres, 

Eden Valley—State Bank; C. H. March, 
Vice-Pres, 

Fisher—Bank of Fisher; 
land, Cashier, resigned, 

Lesueur Centre—First State Bank; J. C. 
Jackson, Cashier, 

Lismore—State Bank; E. Brickson, Vice- 
Pres. 

Mahnomen—First 
Aamoth, Cashier. 

Manchester—Manchester State 
Ole M. Oleson, Vice-Pres, 

Mora—State Bank; F. W. 
Cashier. 

New Market—First State Bank; H. E. 
Cragim, Cashier. 

North Redwood—Security Bank; F. 
Horejsi, Cashier. 

Osakis—First National Bank; N. M. 
Evenson, Pres. in place of T. Jacob- 
son; G. Herkterger, Vice-Pres. in place 
of A. Jacobsen; C. W. Long, Cashier in 
place of N. M. Evenson. 

Stillwater—Lumbermen’s National Bank; 
D. Bronson, Pres. in place of R. F. 
Hersey; A, J. Lehmicke, Vice-Pres. 
in place of D. Bronson. 


E. D. Kings- 


State Bank; H. C. 
Bank; 


Waterman, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Biloxi—Bank of Biloxi; E. C. Tonsmeire, 
Cashier; B. A. Brond, Asst. Cashier. 
Bay St. Louis—Merchants’ Bank; C. L. 

Hopkins, Pres. 

Indianola—Delta Penny Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $35,000. 

Meridian—Union Bank & Trust Co.; 
Geo. W. Meyer, Pres., deceased; A. C. 
Hunter, Cashier, resigned. 

Morton—Bank of Morton—T. B. Glad- 
dis, Pres. 

New Albany—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank; P. J. Rainey, Pres.; M. F. 
Rogers, Vice-Pres.; B. H. Patterson, 
Cashier; Guy Robbins, Asst. Cashier. 

Sledge—Bank of Sledge; W. A. Cole, 
Cashier. 

West Point—Citizens’ 
Hearn, Pres., deceased. 


Bank; Ss. L. 


MISSOURI. 


Flemington—Bank of Flemington; Geo. 
Thayer. Cashier. 

Fordland—Bank of Fordland; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Gilliam—Gilliam Exchange Bank; J. R. 
Kirk, Cashier, deceased. 

Glenwood—Logan’s Bank; G. R. Hombs. 
Vice-Pres. 
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Kansas City—Bankers’ Trust Co. and 
Southwestern Trust Co., consolidated. 

Kingston—Kingston Savings Bank; E. L. 
Bowman, Cashier. 

Malden—Dunklin County Bank; 
increased to $20,000. 

Old Monroe—Bank of Old Monroe; H. H. 
Goos, Asst, Cashier. 

Poplar Bluff—Bank of Poplar Bluff; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 

St. Louis—Wasserman Bros. 
Bennett Wasserman, deceased. 

Triplett—Farmers’ Bank; T. V. Phelps. 
Cashier, 

Washington—First National Bank; E. H. 
Otto, Vice-Pres. in place of T. W. 
Chambers, 


capital 


& Co.; 


NEBRASKA. 


Auburn—Nemaha County Bank; G. E. 
Codington in place of Wm. Gacde, 
Cashier, deceased. 

Calloway—Calloway State Bank; J. H. 
Decker, Pres, 

Comstock—Comstock State Bank; H. A. 
Sherman, Pres.; W. J. Root, Cashier. 
Franklin—Franklin State Bank; L. C. 

Churchhill, Cashier. 

Grand Island—Commercial Bank; 
tal increased to $50,000. 

Havelock—Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank; 
I. E. Atkinsen, Cashier in place of H. 
K. Frantz. 

Lindsay—Lindsay 
Miller, Cashier, 

Newman Grove—Newman Grove State 
Bank; John Blomquist, Vice-Pres. 

Norman—Norman State Bank; Geo. P. 
Kingsley, Pres.; Jones Barnes, Cash- 
ier, 

Omaha—First National Bank; Herman 
Kountze, Pres., deceased. 

Phillips—Bank of Phillips; W. I. Farley, 
Pres. 

Tamora—Farmers’ Exchange Bank: W. 
A. Reynolds, Cashier, resigned. 


capi- 


State Bank; W. B. 


NEVADA. 


Carson City—State Bank & Trust Co.; 
C, H. Wise, Asst. Cashier of the Man- 
hattan Branch. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City—First National Bank; E. !. 
Edwards, Cashier in place of G. W. 
Conklin; No Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. I. Edwards. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Texico—Texico Savings Bank & Trust 


Company; name changed to Texico 
National Bank, and capital, $30,000. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Brooklyn Safe Deposit Co.; 
H. N. Brush, Pres., deceased. 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn Trust Company; 
Wm. H. Male, Sec. and Dir., de- 
ceased. 


Cohoes—Manufacturers’ Bank; H. S&S. 
Greene, Pres, in place of John Chute, 
deceased; J. W. Ford, Vice-Pres.; 
Le Roy Dermilyer, Cashier, deceased. 

Goshen—Goshen Savings Bank; J. W. 
Corwin, Pres., deceased. 

New York-—Citizens’ Central National 
Bank; F. M. Bacon, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
in place of E. Fleitman, deceased. 


New York-—Drake, Mastin & Co.; James 
M. Drake, deceascd.—Greenwich Sav-~- 
ings Bank; John Harsen Rhodes, de- 
ceased.—Bowery Savings Bank; W. ©, 
Knox, Sec.—Munroe & Co.; E. Lock- 
wood, deceased.—United States Trust 
Co.; W. J. Worchester, Asst. Sec.; 
Cc. A. Edwards, 2nd Asst. Sec. 


Syracuse—Onondaga County Savings 
Bank; E. S. Dawson, Pres., deceased. 


Utica—Utica Trust & Deposit Co.; 
capital increased to $400,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


of Aulander; W. J. 
J. R. Mitchell, 


Aulander—Bank 
Harrell, Vice-Pres.; 
Cashier, 

Bethel—Bethel Banking & Trust Co.; 
J. A. Staton, Pres.; W. H. Woolard, 
Cashier, 

Charlotte—RBattery Park Bank; 
Coxe, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Franklin—Bank of Franklin; F. S. 
Johnston, Pres.; J. S. Sloan, Vice- 

Pres, 

Hendersonville—Bank of Hendersonville; 
A. Cannon, Pres. in place of J. FP. 
Rickman, resigned; A. L. Holmes, 
Vice-Pres. 

Jackson—-Bank of Northampton; I. T. 
Flyth, Pres.; H. W. Lewis, Vice-Pres.; 
E. J. Gay, Cashier. 

Rocky Mount—Bank of Rocky 
capital increased to $100,000. 


¥.. &. 


Mount; 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Adams—Security State Bank; capital 


increased to $20,000. 

Crary—Farmers’ Bank; 
Pres., deceased. 

Crosby-——State Bank of Williams County; 
S. S. Nelson, Pres.; A. M. Eckman, 
Vice-Pres., 

Gackle—Logan County State Bank; M. 
Hieb, Pres.; A. F. Lehr, Vice-Pres.; 
R. A. Werner, Cashier; C. Hieb, Asst. 
Cashier, 


T. A. Luros, 
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Grano—Ward County Bank; 
Frank, Vice-Pres, 

Hazelton—Bank of Hazelton; 
Niles, Pres. 

Lankin—First State Bank; T. W. Sho- 
gren, Cashier, in place of J. D. Robert- 
son. 

Mannhaven—Mercer County State Bank; 
E. M. Serr, Cashier in place of E. M. 
Thompson, resigned. 

Osnabrock—Great Western Bank; C. E. 
Webster, Pres, 

Portal—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank, removed to Columbus. 

Strassburg—Security State Bank; J. 
Kniper, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Walhalla—Citizens’ Bank; Eugene Hor- 
nung, Pres, 

Walpeton—People’s State Bank; F. B. 
McKean, Asst. Cashier. 

Wilton—McLean County State Bank; J. 
C. Anderson, Cashier; H. A. Scott, 
Asst, Cashier. 


c ©. 


Geo. H. 


State 


OHIO. 


Arcanum—First National Bank; W. A. 
Chancellor, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
L. B. Crellin. 

Cleveland—W. J. Hayes & Sons; W. L. 
Hayes, retired. 

Findlay—American National Bank; no 
Pres., in place of J. F. Burket, de- 
ceased. 

Marion—Marion County 
True, Pres., deceased, 

Oberlin—Oberlin Bank Company; Au- 
gust Straus, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. D. Carpenter, 

Salem—Farmers’ National Bank; M. L. 
Young, Vice-Pres. 


Bank Co.; H. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cushing—State 
Ira Stout, Vice-Pres., 
Cashier. 

Guthrie—Logan County Bank; J. H. 
Norris, Pres.; Grant Norris, Cashier. 

Headrick—Citizens’ Bank; H. Herman, 
Pres, 

Morriston—Morriston State Bank; W. 
W. Woolsey, Cashier. 

Pawhuska—American National 
Chas. M. Hirt, Cashier, 


Bank of Commerce; 
S. B. Searcy, 


Bank; 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Butler—John Berg & Co.; Chas. 
deceased. 

Emporium—First National Bank; B. W. 
Green, Pres. 

Harrisburg—Commercial Bank; C. A. 
Disbrow, Pres., in place of C. S. Boll, 
resigned. 


Berg, 
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Lilly—First National Bank; Vice-Pres., 
E. J. Hughes. 

Masontown—First National Bank; Chas. 
H. Harbison, Cashier, in place of 
Thomas C. McCune. 

Media—First National Bank; W. H. 
Miller, Pres., in place of J. W. 
Hawley. 

Nanticoke—First National Bank; B. 
Jackson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
Brader, deceased. 

New Brighton—Old National Bank; C. 
E. Kennedy, Cashier, in place of G. 
Davidson. 

New Castle—Home Trust Co.; 
Grove, Treas. 
Norristown—Penn 

Ebert, Sec, 

Pittsburg—Pittsburg Bank for Savings; 
W. Roseburg, Vice-Pres., deceased.— 
Union Trust Co.; Scott Hayes, Treas. ; 
John A. Irwin, Sec. 


W. H. 


Trust Co; J. E. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken—Bank of Aiken and Peoples’ 
Bank; consolidated under former title; 
capital, $100,000; H. M. Dibble, Pres.; 
W. W. Muckenfuss, Cashier.—Mer- 
chants & Farmers’ Bank; J. A. M. 
Gardner, Cashier, in place of B. M. 
Weeks, resigned. 

Orangeburg—Edisto Savings Bank; W. 
L. Glover, Cashier. 

Sumpter—Farmers’ Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $120,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Evarts—Evarts State Bank; H. E. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Scotland—First National Bank; V. 8. 
Barker, Pres., in place of C. C. King; 
A. Resner, Vice-Pres., in place of V. 
S. Barker, 


TENNESSEE. 


Benton—Benton Banking Co.; J. G. 
Norton, Pres.; W. M. Clemmer, Vice- 
Pres. 

Bristol—Bank of Bristol; R. W. Kelley, 
Cashier, in place of R. W. Peery, re- 
signed. 

Bullsgap—People’s Bank of Bullsgap; 
J. B. Willoughby, Pres.; E. M. Myers, 
Vice-Pres.; J. D. Morrow, Cashier. 

Covington—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; J. Hill, Jr., Pres.; J. H. Flippin, 
Vice-Pres.—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank & Trust Co.; capital increased 
to $65,000. 

Knoxville—Union Bank; H. M. Johnson, 
Pres.; W. P. Flenniken, Vice-Pres.; 
W. O. Whittle, Cashier.—Knoxville 
Banking Co.; W. W. Willis, Cashier. 
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Lexington—Bank of Lexington; T. A. 


Lancaster, Vice-Pres. 

Livingston—Farmers’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

Memphis—Bank of Monte Ne; ‘Coin’ 
Harvey, Vice-Pres.—Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank; capital increased to $100,- 
000.—Memphis Fidelity Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $100,000.—People’s 
Savings Bank & Trust Co.; S. B. 
Anderson, Pres.; S. M. Neeley and 
J. T. Wellford, Vice-Pres.; <A. C. 
Landstreet, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


Millington—Bank of Millington; W. E. 
Polk, Pres.; J. Armstrong and A. E. 
Harrold, Vice-Pres. 


TEXAS. 


Alvin—Alvin State Bank; J. P. Atkin- 


son, Cashier. 

Beaumont—American National Bank; 
Wm. Wiess, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Geo, CC, O’Brien. 


Carizo Springs—Dimmit County State 
Bank; capital increased to $25,000. 
Eagle Lake—First National Bank; J. J. 
Whatley, Pres., in place of Wm. 
Green; R. E. Walker, Cashier, in place 
of M. E. Guynn; T. W. Shugart, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. E, Walker. 
Haskell--Haskell National Bank; T. E. 

Ballard, Second Vice-Pres. 

Jacksonville—First National Bank; J. M. 
Boles, Cashier, in place of A. G. 
Adams, 

League City—Citizens’ State Bank; E. 
Steele, Cashier, in place of J. Atkin- 
son, 

Rockdale—Rockdale State Bank; Dr. W. 
L. Baird, Cashier. 

San Antonio—City National 
T. Eldridge, Vice-Pres., 
J. D. Anderson. 

Stratford—Stratford National 
title changed to National 
Stratford. 

Sweetwater—First National Bank; G. 
Fitzgerald, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
E. L. Hopkins. 

Tulia—First National Bank; 
Hutchinson, Asst. Cashier. 
Weatherford—Citizens’ National Bank; 
G. A. Holland, Pres., in place of W. 
D. Carter; J. O. Tucker, Cashier, in 

place of G. A. Holland. 


Bank; W. 
in place of 


Bank; 
Bank of 


G. C. 


VIRGINIA. 


Pamplin City—State Bank of Pamplin; 
capital increased to $10.600. 

Petersburg—Appomattox Trust Co.; C. 
R. Bishop, Cashier. 

Richmond—Realty Bond & Trust Co.; 
succeeded by Commonwealth Bank. 
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Saltville—Saltville Bank; J. F. Harris, 
Cashier, 


WASHINGTON. 


Bremerton—Bremerton State Bank; E. 
Fitzwater, Cashier, 

Downs—Private Bank of Bassett & 
Davis; has become a branch of the 
Odessa State Bank; H. L. Cole, Cash- 
ier, Downs branch. 

Wenatchee — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; J. M. Tompkins, Pres., de- 
ceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Elkins—Trust Co of West Virginia; title 
changed to Davis Trust Co. 
Lewisburg—Bank of Lewisburg; 

Mathews, Pres., deceased. 
Welch—Citizens’ Bank; Thos. 
ward, Cashier, deceased. 


A. F. 


Wood- 


WISCONSIN. 


Cadott—Citizens’ Bank; Chas. Grassle, 
Pres.; H. Goatz, Jr., Vice-Pres.; J. E. 
Aiken, Cashier. 

Edgerton—First National Bank; R. F. 
Wright, Asst, Cashier. 

Frederic—Bank of Frederic; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

Kenosha—First National Bank; C. C. 
Brown, Second Vice-Pres. 

Merrill—German American State Bank; 
Julius Thielman, Pres, 

Milwaukee—Merchants & Manufact- 
urers’ Bank; Frank H. Bodden, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Oconomowoc—First National Bank; P. 
Binzel, Vice-Pres., in place of G. L. 
Wilsey. 

Two Rivers—Bank of Two Rivers; capi- 
tal increased to $35,000. 

Wautoma—First National Bank; R. C. 
Stuart, Cashier, in place of “E. B. 
Redford. 


WYOMING. 


Cody—Shoshone National Bank; Robert 
E. Gleeson, Cashier. 

Sheridan—Bank of Commerce; Chas. B. 
Massey, Cashier. 

Wheatland—First National Bank; Wm. 
L. Ayers, Vice-Pres.; R. Elwood, Asst. 
Cashier. 


CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 


Montreal—Molsons’ Bank; capital in- 


creased to $5,000,000. 


ONTARIO. 


Toronto—Ontario Bank; absorbed by 


Bank of Montreal. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


IDAHO. 


Nezperce—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, November 1. 


ILLINOIS. 
Bardolph—Chandler & Smith Bank. 
Chicago—Lincoln Bank. 
Colchester—Chandler & Imes Bank. 
Macomb—C. V. Chandler & Co. 
Middletown—First National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation, November 22. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Kiowa—Bank of Kiowa. 
LOUISIANA. 


Franklin—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, December 8. 


MISSOURI. 


Salisbury—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, October 10. 


OHIO. 


Leipsic—First National Bank; in 
untary liquidation, December 8. 


vol- 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Waynesburg—Farmers & Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville—Workingmen’s Savings & 


Loan Co, 
TEXAS. 


Galveston—Merchants’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, November 24, 


CANADA. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Lunenburg—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, 


‘ IMPROVED TRUST COMPANY ACCOUNTING. 


A handsomely printed booklet entitled 
“Practical Systems of Accounting for 
Trust Companies,” contains a brief ad- 
dress by H. M, Humphrey of the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Humphrey gives in very small 
space a succinct statement of how he 
handles nearly four thousand checks a 
day. and does it without listing the 
checks and deposit tickets, thereby sav- 
ing forty to fifty closely written pages 


and the system has saved two hours 
time for his company. Mr. Humphrey 
very cordially endorses the use of the 
adding machine, considering this the 
main feature by which this saving is 
obtained. Altogether, it makes a very 
interesting book, and any of our readers 
who would like to see it, may secure a 
copy by writing to the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


HANDLING THE TELLER'S DAILY BALANCE. 


Exhaustive treatises on the subject of 
practical banking methods have been 
issued, embracing nearly every depart- 
ment of bank work. but comparatively 
little has been offered on an up-to-date 
system for keeping the daily balance or 
so-called blotter. The difficulty has 
been to arrange a system that would be 
elastic enough to respond to the varying 
demands of various sized institutions. 
A unique system arranged by W. J. 
Kommers, assistant cashier of the Old 
National Bank, Spokane, Washington, 
is described in a handsomely printed 
book issued by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
under the title of “Burroughs System 
for the Teller.”’ 


While this concern is noted for its 
unique and up-to-date methods of ad- 
vertising, this latest effort is calculated 
to attract and hold the attention of the 
progressive banker better than even the 
majority of their advertising. In a large 
red envelope is enclosed a complete set 
of forms used in the system, together 
with a booklet fully describing the sys- 
tem and methods of handling. The forms 
are not only life size, reproduced in the 
original colors, but contain a statement 
of a day’s business as carried through 
in practical work. A complete set of 
these forms and descriptive booklet will 
be forwarded to any bank officer writ- 
ing on the letter head of his bank. 





